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MAJOR-aENERAIj 

sm VINCENT EYRE, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

A. FRIENDSHIP OF THIRTY YEARs’ 

DURATION, THE VALUE OF WHICH 1 NEED NOT 
HERE ESTIMAI'E, IS MY SOLE, BUT SUFFICIENT, REASON 
FOR THE EXERCISE OF TTIE MOST OUACEFUL 
PRIVILEOE OF AN AU I UOR, IN DEDICATINO TO YOU THESE 
PAGES, W11?:UK1N YOUR NAME OCCUPIES 
A CONSPICUOUS PLACE IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MEMORABl.E EVENTS WHICH I HAVE 
ENDEAVOURED, FAITHFULLY AND IMPARTIALLY, 

TO RECORD. 




PREFACE TO THE CABINET EDITION. 


In offering this volume to the public I take the opportunity of 
stating that I have re-read and re-oxamined all the documents 
and authorities on which the first edition was based ; and that, 
while I have found it impossible to changf^ the opinions then 
recmaled with l espoct to any one phase of the history or any f>ne 
individual therein mentioned I have re-written many passages 
which seemed obscure, and have added notes on all ])oiiits, tho 
meaning of which might be misinterpreted. If I may judge 
from the criticisms which appeared on the previous editions, 
there were but tw(» matters on which any difference of opinion 
really existed. The first of tlieso differences related to tho case 
of Mr. William Tayler of Patna; the other to Lieutenant- 
General Lionel Showers. The second of these 1 have treated 
alike in th(^ text and in the Apjicndix. Tho lirst needs some 
further remark here. 

The treatment in this editini of thi‘ occurrences of 1857 in 
the Bihar division of whicli Patna was the ca])ital and Mr. 
William Tayler tho Commissioner, stands precisely as it did in 
the first edition. When I first wrote on this subject in tho 
year of tho Mutiny, in a work whitdi obtained honourable 
mention as “ Tho Ked Pamjdilet,” not only did I not know ]\Ir. 
Tayler, but I had felt a strong prejudice against him, based upon 
his re]mtati()n as a cai icaturist. In the presence, liowevcr, of 
facts which 1 witnessed on the spot, all my picj idicos dis- 
appeared, and when 1 wrote of him, still not km.wing him, 1 
strove to render him the justice which his splendid conduct 
under most trying circumstances seemed to ino to deserve. 

Galled upon, twenty years later, to complete the work which 
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Sir John Kayo haJ left unfinished, 1 again approa(;hed tho 
subject with a mind absolutely unbiased. 1 had never looked 
forward to the prospect of writing a History of the IVIutiny, and 
1 had not concerned myself with Mr. Taylor’s case since tho 
days of the “ lied I’amphlot.” I determined then to study tho 
subject de novo, and to record only such facts as would stand 
the test of the most minute inquiry. Had I been ca|)ablo of 
being biased by my interests, I should not have inclined ttjwards 
Mr. Tayler, for while he, comparatively poor, and j)os.sossing few 
influential friends, sat in the cold shade of the displeasun^ of tho 
ruling powers, his opponent. Sir Frederick Halliday, basked in 
the warm sunshine of a seat in the Indian Council. But 1 
thought only of finding oiit the truth, and of submitting the 
results of my investigations to my fellow-countiymen. The end 
of it was that my investigations confirmed tho impressions 
which had been made upon me and upon all {he independeht 
minds of Calcutta and Bihar in 1857. 1 had the satisfaction 

also of knowing that the same process had led iidnds such as 
thoseof Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir John Low, Sir Vincent Eyre, 
Sir Henry Havelock, and most of the chief actors in the Mutiny, 
to the same conclusion; that Sir John Kaye, with all the 
resources of the India Office at his disposal, had recorded a 
similar verdict. Subsequently other gentlemen who approached 
the subject from a different standpoint — Mr. B. E. Holmes on 
the one side, and Captain Lionel Trotter on the other — equally 
resolved to search out the truth and to record it, were impelled to 
the same conviction. The evidence, in fact, is overwhelming ; 
it has never been met ; it is incontrovertible. 

Ten years have elapsed since the volume containing my 
deliberate conclusions on the Tayler-Halliday question was 
published. Those conclusions were not questioned by a single 
critic. It soon appeared, in fact, that the minds of the thinking 
portion of the people of England had previously arrived at the 
conclusion that a great miscarriage of justice had occurred. 
My book was the spark which kindled that feeling into action ; 
for, shortly afterwards, several members of the House of 
Commons, representing a very much larger body of men outside, 
petitioned the Government for an inquiry into the circum- 
stancesconnected with the i omoval of Mr. Tayler from tho office 
which he had held with such enormous advantages to the 
country. Amongst those who signed that petition was tho 
present Under Secretary to the India Office, Sir John Gorst. 
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But, altiioii^li, as I liavo said, ten years liave elapsed, nc 
inquiry has hoon allowed. Thf3 Government of the day, which- 
ev(ir side was in ])ower, has always shirked tlie question. 
Wlicn, in the course of last year. Sir Ttoper Ijethbrid^o and 
Sir Heiiry Havelock did ask lor an iiajuiry, their demand was 
at once met hy puttini^ forward a side-issue, and by successfully 
persuading tlH^ TTousc^ of Commons that this side-issue was the; 
main issue. The arguments for the main issue, ably put by 
the gentlemen whose names I have mentioned, were left 
absolutely unaTiswert'd. They were not even referred to. The 
action of Sir John Gorst on this occasion reminded me of the 
action of a certain Counsel for the Crown, who, desiring to 
move the court against the pardon of a man who *had been 
wrongfully transi)orted for life, remarked, that whatever might 
be the meiits of the case on which the man had been transported, 
it dbnld not be denied that when he was a boy he had stolen an 
apple I 

There can be no stronger testimony to the soundness of Mr. 
Tayler’s case than the persistency with which Officialdom has 
always declined and still declines to meet it fairly. 

Apart from this case and from the solitary objection of 
General Showers to the “ merciful silence ” with which I treated 
him in previous editions, there is no criticism which calls for 
remark. In many places the additions I have made are tanta- 
mount to a I'e- writing ; I have endeavoured, in fact, as far as 
possible, to make the work complete. Conscious of the spirit in 
which it has been written, and the long labour freely given, I 
would fain hope that this volume, its predecessors, and its suc- 
cessors may find a permanent place on the shelves of those who 
are desirous of possessing a true record of the events of the 
great Indian IVIutiny. 

G. B. ]\rALI.lCSON. 

27, West Cromwell Road, 

February 11, 1889. 



T.TST AND SnOr^T DEsCEirTTDN OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN IHIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED 
TN THE TRECEDING A^OLUME. 


Abu, Mount, a sanitarium in the Sirobi principality of Eiijpiit inil. Thn 
highest peak is 5,700 foot alcove the sea. It is forty jniles from Disii. 

\JMIR, the (liviMOii of, is separated from tht‘ bulk of the uoi tli-westerii 
provinces by Jaipur, Took, and other allied stag's. Ifs area i.s 
sipinre mikAs, j.nd its j>opulation, in 1H57, was 415,000 souls The snutli- 
westiTii part it is called Mairwara. The chief town, also c.ilhal Ajniir. 
lies at 11a* foot of a lortilled hill, ou ANhieli is the Tn.insoleiiiu of tlu' liist 
iMuhanimadaii saint of India, 3lnfnuddin Chishti', of Sijisla'ii, to wlaLse 
tomb Akhar and his successors frequently made pilgrimagc.s. 

.\M(iAUii, a dihtiict coutainiug l,Sf>0 sqiiaio miles. 4'he ehief lown, also 
called Aliparh, is defeiuh-il by a lort, which uas stormed by Lord Lak** 
in 1S03. It is on the high road between Kiinlipur and Mirath. 

Aiavar, a native state in liajputand, north of Jaipur, and west of 3Iathur^i. 
Area, 3,573 square miles ; popululiou, 700,000. 4’he ediief h>wn, Alwar, 
has a fort, 

Ai RAXGABAD, u city ill the dominions of the Xizani, on tin* Diidhna ; is 
fii moils for its manufacture of silks, ]>roeades, iind tissues, and for its 
gardens. It lies 250 miles north-east of Bombay. 

Arah, chief town of the district of Sliahahad, in the division of Patrid. 

IIcdAun, a district in the Rokilkhand division. The chief town is also called 
Buddun. 

BHARATPtJR, the district of, in Rdjpdtdnd, is bounded to the. west by Alwar; 
to the south by Jaipiir, Karaulf, Dholpdr, and Agra district; to the oust 
by Mathura and Agra ; and to the north by tiio Panjab. Tho inhabi- 
tants are jirincipally Jats. The ehief town, also called Bhiiratpur, is 
famous for the sieges it sustained against Lord Lake and Lord Comber- 
mere. 

BuopAl, a native state in Mdlwd, ruled over by a Muhammadan lady. Tho 
Narhadd forms its snutheni boundary. The chief town, near the Betwii, 
is also called Bhopdl. 

Chambal, the river, rises near Mdu, flows by the towns of Kota and Dholpflr, 
and falls into the Jamnah forty miles below Itdwali. 
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Dholpur, a native state- in Itajpiitana. The capital, of the same name, 
possesscis srve ral fm<‘ njosepn-s and mausoleums, built by Sadik Khan, an 
officer of Akl)ar. I'Jie state Is bounded on the north and north-e ast by 
fho A^ra district; on tlio south-ca.'st by the Charnbal; and on the west, 
by tliu Kurauli and lUiaratjuir states. 

Fatiipur SiKiu, south-west of Agra; tlie residence of the Emperor Akbar, 
who gave it its prefix to commemorate his conquest of Gujiat, the original 
naim^ having bet-n Sikri. 

Gaya, chh f t(»\\n of the di.-trict of the same name in the division of Patna : 
famous tor its places of pilgrimage and its Jiuddhistio remains. 

GhagRjC, the, a river in Oudh, which, rising in Nipdl, runs through the 
districts of Kehri, Haliraicli, Gondah, Barah Banki, and Faizdbdd, and 
falls into th(3 Ganges at Chapra. 

GobXkhpur, a town in the division of the same name, on the Jldpti. The 
division i.s hounded on the m>rth by Nipal ; on the east by the Ghandak ; 
on the south by the (Thdglira; and on the west by Oudh. 

Gumti, the, a rivf-r tlio Sliahjahiinpur district ; runs a course of 500 miles 
^through the Oudli districts of Kheii, Lakhnao, and Snltaripiir, and falls 
into the Ganges not far from Banaras. 

GwXliAr, chief town of Siudhia's dominions, on tlio Subanreklid, between 
Dbolpiir and Jha!i-i. The fortress is one of the most famous in India. 

HAMiPiPtiR, cliief town ot a district in the Allahabail division, at the con- 
iluenco of the Jainnali and lietwa. 

iNDtJR, capital of the possessions of Maharajah llolkar, situate on a plain on 
the left bank of the Khan river. It is distant, from Agra, 402 miles; 
from Dehli, 404; from Niinach, 142; from Sugar, 224; from Allahabad, 
557; Iroiii Calcutta, 1,000; from Ponibay, 377. 

Itawah, cliief town of a district of the same name in the Agra division, on 
the river Jamnah. 

Jalpaiguri, on tluj Tista, chief town of district of the same name in Koch 
Bihar. 

Jamnah, the, rises at the south-westoin base of tlie Jamnotri jicalis, in Gahr- 
wdl, at an elevation of 10,840 feet, traverses the districts of Dehra Dun, 
Sahdrunpur, Muzalfamagar, Ambala, Karndl, Gurgdon, Mfrath, 
Balandshabr, Aligarh, Mathnrd, Agra, ltdwah, Kdnhpiir, Jalaun, 
Hamirpiir, Pathpur, Bamlalu and Allahabad, After a course of 860 
miles it mingles with tlio Ganges at the last-named place. 

jH&Nsf, chief town of the division of the same name in Bundelkliand, south 
of Agm. 

JODHPtiR (also calh d Mdrwdr), a native state in Rdjputdnd. The capital is 
also called Jodhpur. 

KotA, capital of a native state of the same name in Rdjpiitdnd. It lies on 
the Charnbal, and is strongly fortified. 

LalatpiJr, chief town of a district of the same name in the Jhdnsi division. 

Mathura, a town in the Agra division, renowned in Hindu mythological 
history. It is on the Jamnah, thirty miles from Agra. 
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MAu (incorrectly written iMhow, in spitt; of the fact tliat the oriii^inal name is 
innocent of the letter “ b a town and cantonment in tlio IndUr state 
(Holkar’s) ; thirteen miles south-west of the town of Indur. 

Mewar: v/de Udaipur. 

MfRZAPuii, a town on tlio Ganges, fifty-six miles from Alld.h^ibdd. 

MukadabAi), chief town of tho district of tho same imino in liohilkhand, on 
the right bank of tho Eamgangd river. 

MoTiHAiii, capital of tho Champdran districit. Patnjl division; is also called 
CJuiinpsiran. The largest town in the district is Bhetid- 

^luzAFFAROARH, chief towii of the district of tlie same name in tho Multan 
division. Pan jab. The district is bounded on tho nortli by the Dcrd 
Ismail Khan and Jhang ilistricts; on the wi*st by thr Indus; on the 
east am^ south-east by tiie Chanab. It forms tho inmost triangle of tht* 
Sind Sagar Duab, and is watered by the Chanab and the Indus. 

^luzAFPARNAGAPv, cliicf towii of llio district so named in the Mirath division, 
on the road from IMir.ith to Landaiir. • 

Muzaffarpur, chief town of the Tirhut district of tho Patnii division. It is 
bounded to tln^ north by Nipal. The town lies on tlie right bank of tin* 
Little Ghandak river. 

NAgpiui, chief town of the district and division in tho central provinces of 
tho same name; formerly tho cipital of the dominions of the Bhonsld. 
The town is on tlio river Nag: hence its name. The civil station is 
Sitabaldi, famous in the military history of British India. 

NakbapA, the, rises in the Bihispifr district, central provinces, and runs n 
course nearly due east to the Gulf of Cambay, thirty miles beyond 
Bhardch. From Talakwara to the sea, a distance of eighty-five miles, it 
is navigable for boats of considerable burthen. At BJiardch it is two 
miles wide, even when the tide is out. It is considered to be the 
boundary between the Dakhan and Hindustan, and, as a sacred stream, 
ranks second only to the Ganges. 

NabirAbAd, a cantonment in the Ajmfr-Mairw^rd district of Hajpdtdn^. 

NfMACH, a cantonment in the Gw^lMr state, situated near the frontier of the 
native state of Udaipilr. It lies 155 miles north-west of M£u, 371 south- 
west of Dehli, 312 south-west of Agra, 30G west of Sdgar, and 1,114 west 
of Calcutta. 

Nipal, an independent state in the mountain range north of Bihar and Oudli. 
It is 500 miles long from east to west, and about 160 miles broad. It 
abounds in long, narrow, fertile valleys, 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, well watered and cultivated. The inhabitants are the Newdrs, u 
Mongolian tribe, and their conquerors, tho Gurkhds. 

RAjPiiTANA, a portion of Western India, comprising eighteen principalities, 
with an area of 120,000 square miles, and nine millions of inhabitants* 
It is under the protection of the British. 

RAjSHAnf, a division in Bengal, comprising the districts of Murshid^b^d 
Dfndjpiir, Mdldd, Bdjsbdhf, Bangpiir, Bagiird, and Pabn^. 
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SAciak, chief town of district of same name in tho Central Provinces. It lies 
ninety miles nortlj-weat of Jabalptir, 185 north of Nagpur, and 228 
south- west of Allahvibad. A large fort, built by the Mardthde, commands 
the town. 

SahAranpuu, eliief town of district of same name in Miratli division. It is 
on tho Jamuah canal, ilnd forms tJie head-quarters of its superintendent, 

ShIhAbAd, district in the Patna division, having Arali as its chief town. 

ShA^ujaiiAnpuk, chief town of district of same name in Rohilkhaud. 

SttApuk, capibil of district of same name in Cudli; lies on the banks of tlio 
Saritzan river, midway lictwcen Lakhnao and Shdlijalidiipiir. 

SultAnpijr, chief town ol' district of same name in the Rai-Rareli division, 
Ondli ; lies on tlic rigJit bank of the Gumti, fifty-nine miles north of 
Allahabad, and niiu*ty-two south-east of Lakhnao. ^ 

ITpAiPtJR or Mewau, cliief town of ilie native stale of the premier ruler, heio 
called Rdnd, of Rajputdnd. It lies seventy milc's to the west of Nimach. 

TJt^o, chief village* of district of same name in Ondh; it lies nine mile* 
north-cast of Kdnhpur, and forty-threo miles south-west of Laklinao. 
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BOOK VII.— FEEBLENESS IN BENGAL AND STKENGTH 
• IN BIHAR. 

[1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

PASIC AND PANIC-MOXGERP IX CALCUTTA. 

It is time now to return to Calcutta. Tho measures taken and 
the views entertained by the Government on receiv- Calcutta, 
ing intelligence of tho Mirath outbreak have been 
already recorded. If. is evident that up to the end of the month 
of May they Jiad not fully apprehended the gravity of the 
situation. “ Everything,” ivrote the Secretary in the Home 
Department, Mr. Cecil Headon, on the 25th of May, 
to tho French Consul and tJie other French residents 
at Calcutta, who, with rare self-sacrifice, had placed their ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Government, “ evoiything is quiet 
within six hundred miles of the capital. The mischief caused 
by a passing and groundless panic, has already been arrested ; 
and there is every reason to hope that in the course of a few 
days tranquillity and confidence will be restored throughout the 
Presidency.” Certainly the disinclination of the Government 
to accept, to tho extent to which they were proffered, the loyal 
and disinterested offers of the members of the I’rades’ Associa- 
tion, of the Masonic Fraternity, of the Armenians, and of the 
French residents, seemed to argue on their part a conviction 
that the resources at their disposal were equal to any emergency, 
and a belief that tho measures already taken would suffice 
to put down the revolt. But, however that may have been, 
VOL. 111. 
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nothing conld justify or even palliate the tone of the reply of 
the Home Secretary to the French residents. It seemed at the 
time difficult to affirm to whom Mr. Beadon, the mouth-piece of 
the Government, intended to imjuite “ a passing and groundless 
jianio.” It could not apply to the citjzens of Calcutta, for not 
only had they evinced no fear, but they had not caused the 
mischief. Tliat mischief had boon caused by the Sipahis ; but 
it was scarcely the result of panic. Nor. had it been so, was the 
panic, it would seem, altogether groundless, and certainly it 
was not passing. 

It is clear, a*” any rate, that, on the 25th of May, the Govern- 
ment reckv-ied uj'on order being rnaintaincfl throughout the 
country ‘between Galcutfa and AlJ/ibfibad, and U 2 )on the prompt 
roj)ression of ibo rebellion. 

They bad, on tbe 20th of May, commenced, and they subso- 
< 2 uerjtly continued, tlie de 82 )at.ch by dctacbments of the 84th 
Regiment to tbe North-West I’roviuces. 'I'hey had been cheered, 
on the 2.‘>rd of May, by the arrival from Madras of the 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, and with commendable ])romptitude they had, 
at once, sent off that regiment in the same direction. They 
were expecting regiments and batteries from Persia, from 
Ceylon, and from Rangun. 

The Government, then, felt tolerably secure regarding Bengal 
views of the proper and the country south of Allahabad. 'The 
Goveinnient. liowcvcr, froiu the districts north of the last- 

vamed city was calculated to alarm. Between the 25th and 
May 25 - 30 . the native trooiis at Firuzpur, at Ali- 

garh, at Mainpurf, at Itawah, and at llalandshahr, 
had mutinied. Great fears were entertained regarding Lakh'nao, 
Kanhptir, Agra, and the surrounding districts. On the other 
hand they were confident that the fall of Dehli was imminent, 
and that the troops engaged in the capture of that place would 
be almost immediately available to secure tlie threatened dis- 
tricts north of Allahabad. It is only fair to them to admit that 
this view was shared by the public, and, very generally, by 
soldier-s. It was justified, moreover, by the records of the past. 
Neither to the invaders from the north, to the Mardthas, nor to 
the English under Lord Lake had the capital of the Mughuls 
over offered more than an ephemeral resistance. It was hardly, 
then, to be supposed that, garrisoned by native soldiers without 
a chief, it could successfully resist the trained and disciplined 
warriors of England. 
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Secure, then, of his base, of the ground lying six hundred 
miles in advance of it, confident that the troops in 
the North-West would very soon he available for i^ife^about" 
iho repression of rebellion in the central districts, the weak point 
and fearful only regaitling the rising there of ” potton- 
the native army before the Commander-in-Chief should detach 
a force to keep it under, the (Tovernor-General, on „ 
the Slst of May, despatched the following telegram 
to General Anson : — “ I have heard to-day that you do not 
expect to be before Delili until the 9th. In tho^eantimoKanh- 
piir and Lakhnao are severely pressed, and the 3hmtry between 
])ebli and Ivanhpiir is jiassing into tlio hands of tlm labels. It 
is of the iitmost importance to prevent thi.s, and to relievo 
Kanlipiir, but nothing but rapid action will do it. Your force 
of {^i-tillery will enable you to di.si»ose of Dohli with certainty; 
1, thorefm’o, beg that you will detach one European Infantry 
Kegiinent, and a small force of European Cavalry, to the south 
of Dehli, without keeping them for operations there, so that 
Aligarh may bo recovered, and Kanlipiir relieved immediately. 
It is impossible to oveiTato the importance of showing Euro- 
pean troops between Uchli and Kanlipiir. Lakhnao and Alla- 
habad depend ujion it.” 

The instincts w'hich dictated this telegram were undoubtedly 
sound, 'i'ho country between Dehli and Allahabad 
^vas the iveakest and the most threatened part of the 
British position. The only crior committed bv the 
Governor-General was the error of believing that the force of 
artillery on the spot could dispose of the Mnghul capital with 
certainty. But l>ord Canning shared that belief with almost 
every other European, civilian and soldier, in British India. 

On the 1st of June, then, all looked hopeful to the Govern- 
ment of India. Its members Avere so sanguine, 
that, having only two European regiments to guard 
(’aleiitta and tho country between that city and Datiaplir, they 
dispensed with tho aid which would have been afforded them 
by fifteen hundred armed European citkens ; they allowed the 
throe and a half native regiments at Barrackpiir and the regi- 
ments at Danapiir, Banaras, and the interiiicdiafe stations, to 
remain armed ; knoAving that tho districts lying botAveen Dehli 

and Allahabad Avero in imminent peril, they yet lioped even 

confidently hoped — that tho disaster there might be delayed 
Aintil either General Anson should despatch a reuiment from the 

II 2 
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north-west, or until they bhould bo strong enough to send up 
troops from Calcutla. 

If tho Government of India had had no other resources at 
their disposal, tho conise they actually pursued 
uovonmicnt^'''’ would have been amply jufttified. Ilut writing, not. 
Ajith legar.i to spcalv, after tho event, hut in the spirit of 

actor of tho thoso wlu) were ])roRent in C iileiitrii jit tiio time, 1 
am hound to afKrm that they had other resources, 
and that they neglccttid them. Wlnni the lives of tiiousamls, 
wlien the pres/me of one’s country, w]ien_ tho very safety of tho 
national ])oi^i^h are in danger, it is a crime to depend solely 
upon possilTmties. If the Government (d‘ India did not know, 
every otTier man in India knew, that tho mutiny of tin* 10th 
Native Infantry had been no isolated aet. Conscious of this, 
as I must suppose they were, the Government of India yiost 
certainly knew that in tho long direct, line hetwoeu Damqnir 
and Mirath there was hut one European legiment. Yet, even 
in the first half of tho first week of May, when fully aware 
that the condition of the native army was. to say tho Ic.-ist, 
excited, and that tho European soldiois wcu’e to the natives 
in the proportion of one to twenty-four, tho Government of 
Lord Canning had, even then, actually ordercKl the return of 
the 84th Kegiment to Eangun, and bad only been defeired 
from this step by the opportune outbreak of miitiny at Lakhnao 
on the 3rd of that month. 

The 84th Regiment remained then at Barrackpur to watch 
over, on the 6th of May, the disbandment of a inutinoTis portion 
of the 34th Native Infantry. That act accomplished, notliing 
further remained for it to do. Yet the fust detachment of the 
84th started for the north-west only foui teen days later (20th 
May). This delay not only remains unexplained, but it is 
inexplicable. So far as Bengal was concerned, the Government 
of India had been content to dispense with tho 84th Regiment on 
the 3rd of May, and to send it out of India. Yet, though tho 
occurrences at Lakhnao on that day disclosed tho latent weakness 
in the centre of our line, the 84th was detained motionless near 
Calcutta 1 It is tnie t was used on the 6th, but subsequently to 
that date it wasted fourteen precious days — days which, if jiro- 
fitably employed, might almost certainly have secured Kanhpur ! 

I cannot but think that a mistake, but little less important, 
was committed when the first olTer of the Calcutta citizens, made 
»n the 20th of Mrty, was refused. Tho acceptipico of that olfer 
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would liavo <iise7i2;at;o<i for immediate action tlio wing of a 
rcgini(‘nt. As events happened, the first batch of ^ 
tile 84th llogiment, leiving Cahaitta the 2()tli of SUiy, oftheTima-* 
sueceeded in uaehing Kanhjnir early in Juno. Now 
it cannot questioncidl but that the entire 84th Regiment, 
if despatched on the bth of May, might have reached Kanbpur 
during that niontli. Its |)ro.senco woiil<l jirobably liave pre- 
vented the outbr<‘ak wliich oceiiired there; and, in that case, 
it might ccrtainlv have been strengthened by a wing of tlie 
hJrd, leaving Calcutta the 21st, and by the Madras Fusiliers, 
which actually left onT^he 2Jrd. ^ 

The reason wliy tlie Government did not act i^ijio manner 
in wliicli it might have acted is explained by Mr. Secretary 
lioadon in his letter, already quoted, to tlio Fieiich residents at 
t^alcutta; — “Fverytliing is qniet within six hundred miles of 
the cai)ital. The mischief caused hy a passing and groundless 
panic lias fortiinatidy hecui arrestee!, and tlnu’e is every reason 
to hojxi that, in tln^ (‘ourso of a few days, tranquillity and eon- 
iidonce will bo restored throughout the Ihesidency.” Jliis 
“reason to hope’’ liad, I ]iave‘ shown, no solid foundation. 
The liopo which OA’isted was, in fact, witliont reason. It had 
siiflicieiit vitality, however, to induce the Government to lisk 
the weakest and most threatened point of their line in order 
that they might appear strung to the world. 

The week that followed the 1st of Juno disclos(‘d to the 
Government their error, to the world the short-sightedness of 
the Government. 

During that week intelligence reached Calcutta of the mutiny 
at Lakhnao, of the defection of all the regiments 
occupying Oiidh, of revolts at Azamgarli, at Banaras, 
and at Allahabad, of the massacre of the Europeans awakening, 
at Jhansi. '1 his news increased the anxiety of the 
Government rcgai*ding the safety of their weak centre line ; for 
Oudh was sepal ated from Kdiihpur but by the river, and even 
before the defection of that province, the position of Kanhpur, 
garrisoned b}" native troops and in close proximity to the strong- 
hold of the discontented lieir of a prince whom we had dispos- 
sessed, had inspired alarm. As counterbalancing, in a measure, 
the elfect of this evil news the Government saw with satisfaction 
the arrival, during that week, in Calcutta, of the 64th Foot and 
78th Highlanders from Persia, of a wing of the 35th Foot from 
Muulmein, of a wing of the 37th Reginu nt, and of a company of 
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Eoyal Artillery from Ceylon. Awake now to tlio danger before 
them they pnslicd on these regiments to the north with praise- 
worthy activity. The uncompleted state of the railway 
rendered the progress of the detachments slow. In do fault of 
this means of transit, singlc-hor.^od post-earriagos — the quickest 
mode of travelling then available — bnllock carriages, and 
steamers, wore employed to the fullest possible extent. The 
Government, in fact, did then all that was possible to sive the 
threatened linew 

I have said that the Government were awake to the danger 
The awaken them ill the north. It is strange, however, 

iiiK not coiji- -"^'that their e 3 "cs were not j^^et ()])enod to the full magni- 
pietc. tude of t!ie crisis ; that they neglected the danger at 

their ver^^' door. At the time that they were despatching cA'^eiy 
available European soldier to protect a station in their c(;ntre 
line from the po.'-sible mutiny of the armed Sipaliis who 
garrisoned it, tlicy allowed the Siiaihis close io Calcutta to 
remain armed ; the native garrison of Ddnapur to remain 
armed. What is more, in s]ute of so many exam]d(‘s of di>aflec- 
tion, they believed, or professed to believe, in the kyalty of 
these men. Their policy at this period was to trust, oi’ to seem 
to trust, every native r(‘giiiient until it should revolt. Sucli 
a policy naturally' greatly hampered the movements of tbo 
European troi>ps, for it was often nece.ssary to heej) these 
inactive at a station to guard against a possible outbreak. 

Thus, with the news of the revolt of many rt^giinents 
stationed within the limits of the six hundred miles indicated 
by Mr. Beadon in his famous letter of the 25th ringing in 
their ears, the Goveinmcnt I'eported to the Court of Eiiectois 
their belief that a public profo'-sion of loyalty made by the 7()th 
Kegiment of Native Infantiy, then stationed at BrOiackpur, 
w'^ould “have the hapj^iest influence on the minds of all w'ell- 
(lispo^ed men in t!ic Native Army.” They, therefore, allowed 
three and a half native regiments at that station to retain their 
arms. To the Gth Native Jiifaiitrj' at Allahabad, on the eve of 
a revolt accoin])anied ly marked barbarity, the Government 
sent, at the same time, their acknowledgment of a similar 
profession. Thej’^ would not believe the fact which was patent 
to all around them, — the fict that the entire native army was 
animated but one feeling, and that the mutiny of a regiment 
was merely a question of time and of opportunity. 

Their views regarding the possibility of an advance from 
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Dehli in the direction of their weak central line were encouraged 
by the receipt, at this period, of information of a victory 
gained by the Mirath garrison over the rebels issuing from 
Pehli at the rivulet Hindan, near the town of Ghazi-ud-din 
Nagar. This victory, jn whi'^h the rebels lost five guns, was 
gained on tlie 31st of May. It encouraged the hope that 
almost any post miglit bring tlio intelligeiice of the Jail of the 
grcjit fort JOSS. 

Another most important item of intelligence conveyed to 
the Gov(jriiment dui ing this absorbing week was that 
of Ihe death by clioler i of the Cornmander-in-^iief, Gen- 

General Anson, at Karnal, on tho27ili of May. '**'^"* 

much to be lamented event did not occur until GerWal Anson 
liad prepared and set in action tlie measures which were to the 
end pci sistcntly carried out for the capture of Dchli. Ilis death 
was a grc.it — time iiroved it to ho a most sensible , 

c_* X li is CLl2iriLCk0ir 

loss. A man of very remarkable natural talents, 

General Anson had, (luring a lesidenco in India of more than 
five years, u^cd those talents to master completely the necessities 
of Indian warfare. Ho was a perfect judge of character. No 
man evt r more quickly detected the veneer of superficiality. 

J To could not conceal his contempt for a imm whom he dis- 
covered to bo playing a part. Hence, probably, there swearmed 
up after his dcatli enemies and detractors. They have not 
succeeded, however, in sullying his fair fame. For to him, as 
truly now as wdien death snatched him from the triumph which 
lie had pi epared, maybe a])plied the immortal epitaph which 
iho great historian of the Fetiiiisnlar War composed for one of 
the most illustrious of English Generals; — ‘‘ The honest loved, 
tlie dishonest feared him. For, while he lived ho did not shun, 
but scorned and spurned the base, and, with characteristic 
jjropriety, they spurm^d at him when ho was dead.” 

It has already been sliown, in the volume immediately pre- 
ceding this, how, coriSf quent upon the death of General Anson, 
the command of the force destined to besiege Pohli devolved 
upon Major-General Sir Henry Barnard, commandiiig the 
Sirhind Division. 

I have now given a picture — a severe but accurate gummaiy of 
picture — of the information possessed by the Govern- the mental 
ment of India up to the end of the first week of June, Gownm^u. 
of the deductions they drew from that information, 
of their hopes, their fears, and beliefs. Jt will have been 
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oLsevved that whilst, in the main, their view of the po.siti()n 
was correct, they had not sounded the full doi)ths of the 
disaster; and that as in May, so still, early in June, they jijo- 
ferred the asset tion of a holief in the loyalty of the Sipahis who 
had not revolted, to the taking of in/?asure8 which, whilst 
rendering tliem harmless for mischief, should place at their 
disposal, for active employment, the British soldiers wdio were 
watching them ; and the upholding of their infallibility as a 
Government to acting in generous concert with the only classes 
they could absolutely trust, — the Europeans and Eurasians 
living and settle^n India. 

The fortmjjJ^which followed was full of startling incidents, 
but incideitAs marked by the same general correctness of view 
regarding strategy, the same weakness of political vision, and 
the same distrust of their own countrymen. 

AVe have seen how, on the night of the 6th of June, the native 
June 6. at Allahabad which, the iirevious day, had 

The awaken- tlianked by the Government for its professions 

almost com- of Unswerving loyalty, mutinied and murdered 
nearly all its officers, including some young boys just 
arrived from England : how the fortress of Allahabad, occupy- 
ing a most commanding position on the Jamnah, and considerctl 
the gateway to the North-West, escaped by a miracle. Simul- 
taneously the telegraphic lines were cut or destroyed, and 
communication with the army beft»re Dehli became impossible 
except by way of Labor or Bombay, The tro<.i»s in Bajputana 
and in Central India were likewise rejiorted to have risen. 
There had been a mutiny at Banaras, but thanks to the wi.so 
and statesmanlike conduct of Mr, Erodeiic (xubbins of the 
Civil Service, and the bold measures adopted by Colonel 
Neill and his Madras Fusilieis, the mutiny had been sup- 
pressed, and the disalfected of the great Hindu city had been 
overawed 

From the 7th of Juno, indeed, it may bo truly affirmed that 
the outlook to the Government of India had become darkness 
intensihed. Mi. Beadon s intact line ol six hundred miles had 
been attempted in many places. Beyond it all was impenetrable. 
Loni Canning’s extremity the Government still clung to 

»n.xij-tyfc- the army before Dehli. On the 10th of June 
Canning drafted to the Major-General com- 
inanding that army a letter in which he uro-ed 
him to send southwards, with the least possible delay, an Euro-- 
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pean forco as laigo as l>o could spare.- ITo kept the letter liy 
liim for eleven days, and only despatched it when the chances 
of relieving the central lino from Calcutta seemed almost des- 
perate. 

Two days after that l^ettcr had heen penned Lord Canning^ 
yielding to the solicitations of the ablest of his conn- June lo. 
cillors, Mr. J. P. Grant, resolved to avail himself 
of the aid which had been ])roffered him, three weeks advice, 
earlier, bv the citizens of Calcutta. But in order to induce the 
Governor-Geneial to agree to this taVdy concession, it was ne- 
cessary for Mr. Grant to lay aside all gloss, to s^^ifice the false 
confidence on whicli Mr. Beadon had laid “so inucfe^^ess three 
weeks previously, and to describe facts as th]^*y reallywtee. “ In 
reality,” wrote Mr. Grant early in June, “in reality 
as well as in appearance we are very weak here 
whele we onglit to be — and if we can’t bo should at least appear 
to be — as strong as possible. We have as enemies three Native 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which one and a half are the 
very worst type we know; one, two, iliree (for no one knows) 
thousand armed inoii at Garden Beach, or available there at 
a moment ; some hundred armed men of the Sindh Amirs at 
Damdamah ; half the Muhainmadaii population ; and all the 
blackguards of all sorts of a town of six liundred thousand 
people. Against these we have one and a half weak i*egiments, 
most of whom dare not leave the Fort. Theie is no reason to 
exp('ct real help in real danger from the Native Police. The 


Tilt* hitler, ill ft more complete form, runs as follows ; — “ Baiiams has 
been made bafe. 8o has Allaliftbud, 1 hope, but only just in time. Hence- 
forward, the reinforcements will bo pushed up still fnither — to l\unJif)iir; hut 
the disorganised state of the coimiry between Alldlml)dd and Kdnhpur may 
interposi' delay; ami botii telegrapli and dawk Irom any place north of 
Allahabad is now cut olf from Calcutta. I cannot, therefore, speak so 
conlidently of the lime wJn n help will reach Sir Hugh Whoch r. It may 
not be for four or live iJays, <u’ even iiioii*. 'J’liis makes it all the more 
urgently necessary that you should juish down an bhiropean lorce im- 
mediately. Whtui it reaoiies the Kaiihjiiir division, it will, according lo 
tile instructions wJiich have heen sent to jou, pass under Sii Hugh Wheelers 
command. And with him will lest the lespo'isibility of relieving Laklinao, 
and pacifying the country from Kanhjiur downwards. It will be for you to 
judge what your own movements should be. All that I require is, that an 
European force, as large an one as you can siians sliould be sent sontJiwards 
witli tile least jiossibio delay, and that it should not be detained an hour for 
the purpoi^e of finishing off affaiis at Delili after once the great blow has 
been struck.” * 
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insurrection is regularly spicading down to us. Ts*tliis uu 
emergency or not ? My conviction is that even a street row at 
the capital would give us an awful shake — not only in Bengal, 
but in Bombay and Madras — at this moment.” 

This remonstrance, vivid, true, and out-spoken, expressed in 
neiwoiis, even in passionate language, the thoughts of the mucli 
maligned citizens of Calcutfa. The daily newspapers had for a 
fortnight been pressing the same arguments on the Goveinor- 
General. These had failed to shake the reluctance of Lord 
Canning, to take his own countrymen into bis confidence, to 
admit that lie L^d some small occasion fpr their aid. But now 
one of his Ctfiroigues, and incomparably the ablest of his col- 
leagues,^ vflr^sed upon him, in langnago more clear and more 
forcible than any used by the Press, the dangers of pt^rsistenco 
in the same ])oliey of distrust. That even tlio weighty utter- 
ances of Mr. Giant would, in any case, have mot the fate of the 
expressed opinions of the European community is scarcely 
probable. But he did not stand quite alone in his view. Jt 
hajipencd that an examination of the records of the Home Oflice 
showed that the question ofraisiug volunteers in India had been 
thoroughly discussed in the time of Lord DaJhousio ; that a 
docision in favour of the measure had been recorded ; and that 
that decision had received tJio endorsonicnt of the Court of 
Directors, This discovery added force to Mr, GranCs argument. 
He clenched it further hy recording his opinion that it was 
probable that, if a Volunteer Corps were not raised in the crisis 
then before them, the Homo (jovernment would ask the reason 
T . why. These arguments proved successful. Lord 
.aiictions the Uaiiuing, still retaining nis oiJinion as to the prae- 
voiunTere.**^ uselessncss of the measure, sanetionotl, on 

the 12th of Juno, the enrolment of the citizens 
of Calcutta as volunteeis. 

The Calcutta citizens nobly rospoiuled to the <;all of the 
Government. In a very few days the three arms — Horse, Foot, 
and Aitillcry — sprang into vigorous life. Men of all classes 
and of all positions pressed forward to enrol themselves, and in 
less than three weeks a brig-ulo was formed sufficiently strong 
to guard Calcutta, and to enable the Government, had they 
deemed it necessary, to send all the regular troops into the 
field. 

The day following that on which the Government had thus 
announced their intention to solicit the aid which throe weeks ■ 
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previously tlicy had rejected, inti oduced and passed through 
the Legislative Council a measure calculated, above all others, 
1o rcmse the indignation of the community and to deaden the 
loyalty to which they had but just at the moment appealed. 

It can well be imagir^d that the events occurring all over 
the country had not been unnoticed by the public xi,epu|.oTean 
})ress. In India the fourth estate was represented and Native 
by two distinct bodies of men* There was the 
English press advocating English interests, gonerall}’’ owned 
and entirely contributed to by Englishmen. Kunning parallel 
with this was the native press, tlio organ of^mtivc interests, 
and owned and contiibuted to by natives. Thewijo divisions 
were subject to the same laws and amenable to the s!hne juris- 
diction. So blended had become the interests of the native 
aiK^tho European, that, as a rule, the t.wo sections referred to 
advocated identical measures. It did happen indeed occasion- 
ally, tlioiigli rarely, that they espoused opposite sides. Such 
liad been the case when the h^gislalure brought in a ineasure to 
introduce a native magistracy with ])owor to try Europeans. 
Against this measure tlio Euroi)eaii j^ress liad jm/tested, wliilst 
it was eagerly sujijanteil l)y the organs of native public opiniou. 
lint such occasions were not common. As IradtTS, the interi*sts 
of the European and of the native merchants were identical. 
I'Jje land question, which was to assume sf> great a prominence 
ill later years, liad then been hut incidentally I'cfeiTod to. The 
two sections acted alike as critics of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and, as a rule, they ))crfoi*nied this delicate duty with 
judgment, with temjier, and with moderation. 

It is true that, when dealing with individual officials, the 
press of India, native as well as European, was often extremely 
unc()m])romising. It certainly called a spado a S 2 )ade. And as 
the Indian officials had exjierienced none of the rough training 
to wliicli the statesmen of Europe are subjected, and were often 
men who owed their high positions to favour ratlior than to 
merit, this habit of plain sjieaking had been aj:)! to engender, 
and often did i iigeudor, feelings of rancorous dislike in the 
breasts of the criticised. 

When the early incidents of the mutiny occurred — that is, 
when tlio 19th Kegiinont of Native Infantry misbeliaved at 
Barhampur — the English press had spoken out very plainly. It 
had urged the Government to adopt at once decided measures. 
More than one writer had jiointed out that the Barhdmpur 
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iiiculent was a spark which, if not immoiliatcly cnishod, would 
bo speedily fanned into a flame. Tlio native press was more 
deliberate and more reticent, bnt it ollered no ^ rcat ()])positi()U 
to vigorous action. The warnings of the ])r("ss were tiiso garded. 
The Government did not act with pr(ini])titudo, nor, when it 
acted, did it act with vigour. Wlien, a little later, the spark 
liad been fanned into aflame — wlien, tliat is to say, tlie outbreak 
at MiTatli had disclosed to all wlio were not wilfully hlind the 
gigantic; extent of the insurrection, again did the Hiiropeau 
jiress clamour vehemently for prompt action, and uig<^ upon 
the Governmcm^Hlie necessity of taking’ into their conlidcnce 
the Kurop^^^^^ommunit\'. But on this occ'asion tlie tone of 
the nativtJpress, as if by command, almost immediatcdy ciliangcal. 
Possibly the supineness whicdi its condiu‘t(>rs wilnosscMl made 
them believe tliat the fatal day for the English had arriv<‘il, 
just as their fithers had s<‘en that day overtake tlie JMughuls, 
the Maratlias, and the Sikhs. Possibly the Bengali ])ortion cjf 
the native })ress, re])resenting a highly educated ])ta)ph*, un- 
versed in arms, but alone cajuiblo of administering tlio country 
sliould it fall under native domination, believed tliat their j)ro- 
spects would be greatly imiU'ovtHl by the overthrow of the 
British power. Certainly many of tliem not only doubted our 
ultimate success, but openly expressed their doubts. But., 
whatever maj' liave been the reason, it is iindeuiable that 
from the time of tlie arrival in Calcutta of the m;\vs of the 
Mirath outhreak the tone of the native press changed. It began 
to S2)eak out against the Government, ami to show v(*ry jdainly 
tliat it sympathised with the movement which tlie rovolters 
hud originated. 

This alteration in the tone of tlie native press was l>rouglit 
to the notice of Lord Canning early in June, and lie was urged 
then to interfere, by legislative action, with its freedom. Unlike 
his cedleagues, howev^u*, Lord Canning had been brought up in 
a free country, lie had been acciistomcMl all liis life to the 
freedom of the press. He had seen in England that the law of 
the land was snllicient to put down license. He km‘w that an 
lionest Government had no better fricuid than a free and out- 
speaking public critic. To tbe solicitations of liis councilloi s 
then ho replied that ‘‘ the remedy was worse tlian tlie dis(‘aKe.” 

But a few days later the opinions of Lord Canning in this 
respect underwent a change. On the 13 th of June he, for the 
first and only time during his tenure of office, went down 
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to tho Legislative r'ouncil, and, derlaring there that the in- 
cendiary tone of tho native press liad driven him to The Gagging 
the conclusion at wliich he had reluctantly arrived, 
brought forward and carried a measure to place the native 
press under restrictions galling tliat, cr)in]>ared to them, the 
restrictions on the })iess of France during the darkest days of 
the reign of Napoleon 111. were light aiul easy. 

Ifad Lord Canning sto})ped there, ho would have carried 
with liim the voice of the public. The times were critical, the 
native press had encouraged sedition and rebellion, and it was 
necessary tluit antliority should assert itself. S^it when Lord 
(banning proceeded to include in the same moas"k^io of stern 
re])r(‘Ssion tho Knr(»])ean press, in spite of “the lenity and 
inbilligence which marked their labours,’* on tho ground, 
mainly, that he could not draw a line of demarcation between 
Enrox)ean and native publications,* he evoked an outburst of 
op]) 08 i (ion such as lias been seldom witnessed in Calcutta. It 
was not only that the English community of that 2)lace re- 
sented the restriction of tluiir liberties. Had sneh _ , 

, . 1 . Indignation of 

a ri\striction lieeii proposed by a v*C»vernment in tiip European 
which they had conlidonce they would have homo communny. 
it jiatiently. But on this occasion tlicy distrusted alike the 
sincerity and tho capacity of the Government. They had seen 
them slow to be convinced, slow to move, slow to avail them- 
selves of th(* Jidvantages forced u^nm them, confident where 
they should have been distrustful, and distrustful where they 
should have been confident. They had seen thorn arrogant 
whilst blundering, suf)ercilious whilst courting disaster. They 
know now that a gnsit disaster liad occurred, that Mr. Beadon’s 


* Tho following aro ilio oxiict words ust d by Lord Canning witii rospet t 
to thr l^^nrofienn pr(\ss • — “ 7']io remarks I Jiavo taktm occasion to make with 
refoicneo to tlio Niitivi* Tress 1 <lo not direct to tho European Press. But I 
hoo no solid standing ground upon wliioh a line can be drawn marking olf 
one from tho other, w lien the qu{\'stioii is to proV(‘nt matter ealeulated to work 
mischiid* at a crisis like this. Tor whilst I am glad to *j:ivo credit to tho 
conductors of tho Euioptan Tress fortluj loyalty and mtolhgtnioo which mark 
tlu*ir labours, 1 am Ixaind hy sincerity to say that I have seen pi‘^sa.i^cs in 
some of tho jiapers nndor their managoment wdiich, tlioiigh perfectly iii- 
nocuons as far as European n aders aro concuTUed, may, in times like (lie 
piosont, bo turned to tlu' most inischiiwous purposes in the hands of persons 
e.ipahle of dressing them up for the Native car. I am i;lad to admit that the 
bill is not sjiecially lovidlod at the European Tress, but I do not see any 
reason, nor do I consider it possible in justice, to draw any line of 4ciuarcation 
between Euroxican and Native puldications.” 
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lino of six liundrecl miles had been broken, and that the contra! 
lino beyond it was terribly endangered. And, yet, no sooner 
had they become aware of this than the Government forcibly 
shut their months. "J'hero was but one conclusion for them to 
draw. 'I'hey believed then, and maiiy believe still, that the 
action of the Government was prompted by a determination to 
])revent, if 2 K)ssible, tlio transmission to England of an^- 2 )rinted 
record of tlieir mistakes. 

That the Government was actuated by any such motive I am 
now far from thinking. But their action in muzzling the 
Euro 2 )ean i^re^ was undoubtedly a mtstakc. It severed tlio 
ronfidenco^i^icli ought to exist in a groat crisis lujtwccn this 
rulers the ruleil, and incToased tlio distrust which tln^ 

tardiness of their rojire.'^sivo measuri^s had tilt tlien insjiiied. 

This distrust was gieatly augmented by an iiicidt iit wdiich 
ihp policy of occurred the day following. True to tlio o|)inioii 
ffiKinnjs cun- expressed by Mr. Sccroiary Beadon to tlie members 
tidmee. Trades’ Association, on the 2Lst of May, to 

the effect that it was most unfair to the Native Army of Bengal 
to assume that all its regiments were disaffected : — notwitli- 
standing that Sir. J. V. Grant, a niomher of the Supremo 
Council, had, early in Jun(% recorded his opinion tliat at Bar- 
rackpur, fifteen miles from Calcutta, the Government liad “as 
enemies three Native Infantry regiments and a half, ofwhicli 
one and a half are tlic very worst ty[)e wo know ” : — in s[)ite of 
the exainiiles supplied by some stations in the nj^iier iirovinccs 
of the danger of allowing native regiments to retain tlieir arms, 
and of the beneficial results which in others had followed tlieir 
being disarmed : — Lord Canning had been resolute in allowing 
tho regiments at Barrackpur, so graphically painted by IVlr. 
Grant, to continue, armed, in the exercise of their duties. 
Before the Government had, on the 12th of June, accepted the 
offers of tho volunteers, Lord Canning was aware of tho nintiny 
of the native troojis at Bamiias, at Allahabad, at Laklmuo, in 
Rohilkhand, at tho stations nortli of Kanhi^ur; ho knew that 
disarming at Labor, at other stations in tho Panjab, and at 
Agra, had been attended with beneficial results, — and yet ho 
continued to permit the regiments quartered within fifteen 
miles of Calcutta to retain their arms ! 

What W'us the state of Calcutta at tho time when tho 
Governor-General persisted in this resolution ? It cannot better 
be described than in t^e words, already quoted, of tho ablest 
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of Lord Canning’s councillors, Mr. J. P. Grant. After recording 
in the language noted in the i)receding paragraph 
his opinion of the native regiments quartered at Calcutta at 
Barrack 2 )iir, Mr. Grant added that the Govonuuent 
had, in addition to thoso “ onemies,” “ one, two, or three (for 
no one knows) thousand of armed men at Garden Reach ” (a 
subnrl) of ( Vilcntta), “ or available there at a moment ; some 
liundred armed mem of the Sindli Amir’s at Darndamah ” (four 
and a lialf mihis from Calcutta), “half the Muhammadan 
])Ojmlation ; and all tlio blackguards of all sorts of a town of 
six Imndred thousand people.” To encounter ^these enemies 
the Governiiumt had at tlieir disj^osal, in Calcutta r*^f, a weak 
wing of an Pnglish regiment! Awing of anotherrogiment, 
the doth, was at Ihirraekpur, and a complete regiment, the 78th 
IIig]iland(‘ 7 ’s, some miles beytmd, at Chinsurah. Those regi- 
ments were, in fact, detained n(‘ar the seat of Government to 
guaril the armed Sijiahis. For disarmed ISij^aliis one-fourth 
of tludr number would have sulliced. 

Tlui fruits of tliis policy very soon showed thernsedves. In* 
f<*nded as a policy of conciliation, to displuy con* 
lidciico in (piartcrs in which no coiilidencc was BuitofUie 
felt, it had the n suit of imiiarting boldness to 
those who bad long been mutineers in heart, and ^ ^ 
who were watching only their ojijuntuiiity. Lord Canning had 
aoc(’ptcd tlie oftbrs to volunteer of the citizens of Calcutta on 
the 12 th of dune; lie had passed the Act, known thenceforth as 
the Gagging Act, on the 13th. Tlie 14th was a J^ne 13 
bright, clear day, as bright as days arc in India 
after the lirst rainy season has set in, and when no rain falls. 
It was a Sunday. That morning the church-goers attended 
service at tlie various churches at the ordinary hour of 11 a,m. 
In most of the churches nothing remarkable occurred. But 
those present at the garrison church in Fort William Calcutta on 
had their atbmtion disturbed by the rolling sound thcuiiiof 
of heavy materiel moving out of the fort. One in- 
dividual, who occupied a house in Chauringlii, the Park Lane 
of Calcutta, somewhat impressed by this unusual occurrence, 
thought he would endeavour to ascertain if anything had 
taken place to justify the movement. Accordingly, after the 
service was over, he, in accordance with the Sunday custom 
in Calcutta, went to make some calls. He called upon one of 
the Secretaries to Government. But nothing aj)peared out of 
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its usual course, and he returned to his house with his curiosity 
unsatisfied. About two hours later, however, at 4 o'clock in 
the aft(‘rnoon, he received a note from a gentleman wlio wa:j 
living in the same house with the Secretary on whom ho had 
called. In this note ho was informed that the native regiments 
at Barrackpiir had mutinied, and wore in full march on Cabmtta ; 
that the lives of the European inlmbitants wore in the greatest 
danger; that he (the writer) begged him and his wife to 
])i’oceed at once to his (the writer’s) house, wlieie they “ liad a 
stone staircase and five good rillos;” further, tliat no lime was 
to be lost. 

The addressed declined to leave his own house. 

He even went outside to endeavour to ascertain the correctness 
of the information he had received. What he saw on that 
eventful aftt^rnoon ho recorded on the 8])ot. Tlio impres^iion 
the sight made upon him has novrr left him. The roof of his 
house commanded a view of the plain between Chauringla and 
the fort. Of the details which accompanied and which followed 
the scamper across the plain he had accurate knowledge; and, 
when he published his account of what occuired, ho was jire- 
2 )ared, as ho is now pK^paied, to name, had he boon called ujion, 
the individuals to whom he referred, d'o the stateimuit as he 
wrote it there is not a comma to add, nor from it is there a 
comma to bo withdrawn. As .an accurate j^icture of the events 
of that afternoon it is irrefutable. 

The gentleman referred to thus painted the scene* : — “ It 
has been said by a great writer that ‘there is scarcely a less 
dignified cniity than a patrician in a panic.’ The veriest 
sceptic as to the truth of this aphorism could have doubted uo 
longer had ho witnessed the living panorama of Calcutta on tho 
14th of June. All was panic, disorder, and dismay. The 
wildest reports were in circulation. It was all but universally 
credited that the Barrack juir brigade was in full marcdi on 
Calcutta, that tho people in tho suburbs had already risen, 
that the King of Oudh, with his followers, was plundering 
(larden Beach. Those highest in office were the first to give 
the alarm. There wcto Secretaries to Government running 
over to Members of Council, loading their 2 >istols, barricading 
tho doors, sleeping on sofas; Members of Council abandoning 
their houses with their families, and taking refuge on board 
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ship ; crowds of lesser celebrities, impelled by these examples, 
having liastily collected their valuables, were rushing to the 
fort, only too happy to be permitted to sleep under the fort 
guns. Horses, carriages, palanquins, vehicles of every sort 
and kind, Were put into,, requisition to convo3^ panic-stricken 
fugitives out of the reach of imaginary cut-throats. In the 
suburbs almost every lionso belonging to the Christian popula- 
tion was abandoned. Ilalf-a-dozcn determined fanatics could 
have burned down three jiarts of the town. A score of London 
thieves would have made their fortunes by plundering the 
bouses in the neighbourhood of Chanringlu which had been 
jibandoiiod by their inmates.’* * ' 

There was some re ason fur the alarm. There is not^^hadow 
of doubt that the native regiments quartered at 
Ihiriackjnir had long been watching their opi)or- ‘‘/(fgnfDgcon- 
tmiify, and that, noting the successive ai rival flJence” policy 
ot hnropcaii regiments Irorn lersia, Irom l ogu, 
and from Ceylon, they had, on the night of the 13 th of June, 
lesolved to mutiny the following day. Fortunately", some of 
the well-disposed among them betrayed the sec;ret that night. 
An ex])r(iss was at once despatched by the Major-General 
commanding tlio division to order down tlio 78 th Highlanders 
iroin Chinsurali, wliilst permission to disarm the mutinous 
legimciits witliout delay was lugently’’ requested from Calcutta, 

Sir John Ka^e qiMtos the tbllowinj; deseription, given by Dr. Mouat, 
roftiding at the tijjie at Calcutta, of the events hero leferred to. He says tliat 
tlie lliglit was “wliat iniglit liavo been seen if a inorkTii Herculaneum had 
l>een evacuated in broad daylight on the approach of a visible eruption from 
11 neighhonriiig voleano/’ Dr. Mouat adds, “The whole lino of the ghauts 
was crowded witli fugitive's, and tliose who could find no shelter ou the ships, 
look refuge within the Fort, of wliicli tlie squares, the corridors, all the 
available spat e cvt'rywhere, indeed, were thronged by many, who passed the 
night in their carringrs.” Sinct* writing tlui text 1 have seen Dr. Mouat. 
He tells me that his remarks ai)}»ly to the Christian popuiat on of the subuibs, 
who were mostly Eurasians. In this I am in perfect au:roement witli Dr. 
IMouat. Notliiiig could exceed the courage and steadfastness of the members 
of the mercantile amt trading community. In liis journal, written at the 
tiniH, and quoted by 8ir John Kaye, Colonel Cavenagh, then the highest 
otlicial in tiie Fort, recorded ns follows : — “ Ou my return homo, I found my 
house besieged by all sorts of people wishing to obtain shelter in the Fort, 
and all hill of rumours of the worst description trom Damdaiuah and 
Barrackpur.” Colonel Cavenagh, however, did not observe any unusual 
number of vehicles inside the Fort. They were probably refused adroittauee^ 
for the author saw them “dashing across the plain towards the Fort with* 
reckless speed.” 

/Oh. HI. 
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The ITighlanders set off that night from Chinsurah. Misled — 
whether purposely or otherwise may pos.>ibly be doubtful — by 
their guide, they wandered four miles out of their direct road, 
but a strong detachment of them, recovering the track, arrived 
by dayl)] cak in the station, weary an^ footsore, yet l eady for 
any emergency. This prompt action entirely disconcerted the 
Sipahis. ^I’hey determined to defer the outbreak to a more 
convenient season. But the chance was not allowotl thejii. 
The remainder of the 78th arrived dui ing tlio day ; and, the* 
nece>sary permission having been received from the Govern- 
meiit, the native rt^giments were at 4 p.m: jiaraded and disarnu'd 
in the prj^^ico of the wing of Her ]\Iajesty’s d5tli and of tlu* 
78th with loaded muskets, each on eitli(*r Hank, and 

of six l2-pounder8 in their front loadi'd with gra 2 )e. Tlnw 
offered no resistance, but piled their arms in silence. 

In Calcutta the night i)assed off tranquilly. But the foflow- 
ing morning tliere was a new excitement. The list 
^rrestofthe nriveii Iw Mr. J. P. Grant in ]iis famous minute ot 
the enemies to ])ublie order in talcntta will not liave 
been forj^otteu. If prominently in this list lij^nreil tlie three 
and a half native regiments at Barrackpiir, next in import- 
ance were enumerated the “one, two, three (for no one knows) 
thousand armed men at Garden Keach, or available tliere at any 
moment.” Garden Reaiih was one of the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and the men alluded to were the followers of the deposed King 
of Oudh. Having, on the 14th, acted, so to speak, on Mr. Grant’s 
first hint regarding the Sipdhis, the Government followed up 
that vigorous action by taking up his second recommendation 

Jane 16 15th. And it is due to them to state -that 

they performed a distasteful, though necessary, task 
with great prudence and delicacy. They rightly deemed that 
the best mode of rendering powerless the followers of the King 
of Oudh would he to deprive those followers of their natural 
leader. On the morning of the 16th of June, therefore, tlio 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Edmonstone, accompanied by a detach- 
ment of English soldiers, waited upon the King of Oudh and 
informed him that political necessities, and the fact that em s- 
saries had made a mischievous use of his name, required that 
he should remove from Garden Beach and take up his residence 
in the Govenior-Generars house within Fort William. The 
King of Oudh behaved on the occasion with dignity and pi’o 
priety. Having ^ the most solemn manner protested that, 
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neither by word nor deed had ho encouraged the mntineeiR, 
lie declared liimself rcsady to go wherever the (Jovernor-Geiieral 
might think fit. He was then conducted to the Government 
House within the fort. His late Prime Minister, Ali Naki 
Khan, and a few othe:» nobles, were selected to bear him 
company. T’his action on the ])art of the Government excited 
no disturbance, and in its results it fully justified the ideas 
which prom])ted it. The unknown number of armed men 
at Garden Keach were by it rendered powerless for mis* 
cliief. ^ 

Two days later thfi officer selected by Lord Canning to as- 
sume temporarily the command of tlie Ilcngal Army, ^ 
vacated by the death of General Anson, arrived in Amvai of 
Calcutta. This was Lieutenant-Geineral Sir Patrick J'y J»airick 
Giai^t, K.C.H., Com mander-ind Cliief of the IMadras *^‘*”*‘ 
Army. Sir Patricik (Jrant was an officer of tlie Company’s ser- 
vi(‘e who had made his way through the regimental His previous 
grades to the command of a regiment, and from tlio 
command of a regiment to the Gtuieral Army Staff, rising 
(wentually to be Adjutant-General of the Pcngal Army. ITo 
liad served on the staif during the first and second Sikh cam- 
paigns. Circumstances, io which it is unnecessary to refer, ha<l 
made him unpo])ular with the majority of the officers of the 
Pengal Army, but his many and varied services seemed to 
justiiy Lord ( -anning in regarding him as the man for the situa- 
tion, and certainly to few soldiers was a greater opportunity 
ever offered of vindicating the judgment of the Governor- 
General. The weak centre line I have so often referred to was 
known to be in imminent danger. It was believed that there 
was yet time to avert that danger. According to the latest 
reports received by the Government the Madras Fusiliers had 
reached Allahabad ; the 84th Kegiment and a portion of the 64th 
had passed Banaras; a considerable number of the 78th had 
already left Calcutta, and the remainder, and a wing of the 
37tli, were to start on the 20th. These united would constitute 
a force sufficient, with the artillery available, to strengthen the 
weak ccuitral lino. Could that line be strengthened before it 
w’ere actually rent, it seemed possible that direct communication 
with Dehli might bo re-opened. And the Government had no 
information that the line had been rent. 

To endeavour to execute this j>rojcct, to reach Kanhpur before 
our troops there had been overwhelmed, was a*task sulficient to 
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stimulato the energies ainl to satisfy the ambition of any man. 
And this task was open to Sir Patrick Grant to select. 

Sir Patrick Grant did not select it. The reasons which he 
gave for his decision proved that, np to the date on 
His'rHjwHiR which it was made, the 2Bnd of .lane, indthcr ho, 
furnoiiiikiiig nor 1 lie Members of the Government who ap])roycd 
tbi iiLki. comprehended the fall extent of tin- calamity 

which had fallen on the country; that they still regarded the 
oatbreak as partial in its cflccts and tcmitorary in its natnre. 
Those reasons were that “the Commondor-in-Chiel can most 
efficiently, and sxssnredly imist expcditiohsly, control and direct 
all mili^j^s’^ movements now, and the reortjnnization and regene- 
ration oj'* the Army hereafter,* if ho has the advantage of being 
in personal commanication with the head of the Clovcrnment, 
if he learns the views of Goverinncnt with respect tq the 
innamerablo qaestions which mast constiintly arise, and, 
which is highly important, if ho is made acqatiinted with the 
mass of intelligence which nniy be expected to reach the 
Government from every qiiartor of the em]>iro.” 

It -wdll bo seen that, in the j)resenco of actaal and pressing 
danger, danger to ho overcome at once if the onqiiro was to be 
saved, the mind of Sir Patrick Grant was dreaming of “reor- 
ganization and regeneration.” Surely the shortest way of 
accomplishing that dream was to act vigonaisly against the 
lebels who had rendered necessary the revision of the old 
system. The fact that the Commander-in- Chief himsidf was in 
the field would have increased the moral power of the army 
operating against the rebels, whilst in such a position the head 
of the Army would have exercised an authority such as could 
not bo delegated even to the most trusted of his lieutenants. 

As for the control and command of the army there was the 
fact that of the two armies, the Native and the European, the 
one had mutinied, the other was in the field. The presence of 
the Commander-in-Chief was naturally required with the latter. 
The routine work of ordering forward troops from Calcutta, of 
furnishing supplies and ambulances for the field force, could 
well be entrusted to the Duputy Adjutant-General of the Army 
and his subordinates, who were on the spot. There, too, re- 
mained the Indian War Office, represented by the Military 
Secretary to Government and his assistants. 


The italics arc inj own. 
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Tho reason given l)y the Commander in-Chiof for not placing 
liiiiiself at tlie lieatl of tho army in the field was, 
then, based upon premisses whicli were incorrect, oftnose 
and upon a general viow of the situation which was 
ijiToneous. Hut another ’;eason whieli Sir Patrick Grant recorded 
in tho same State mcmoramlmu goes far to sliow that he did 
well in coming to tho conclusion which lie adopted. 

“1 imiy also observe/' wrote Sir Patrieic, “that it is quife 
inipossil)le to conduct the multifarious duties of 
this large army witliout a ntimorons staff and ex- 
tcuisive oflico establishment, requiring, when mc^dng 
about tho country, a comjdeto regiment as an es(:i)rt, and a 
largo amount of cariiago for their transport, net'^ier one 
nor tho otlu^r of which can be supplied under present circnin- 
fitanees." 


^J'liis reason is decisive. Sir Patrick Grant was in command 
of tlie army em|)loyed to crush the mutiny. Tf 
ho thoTight that he could not leave details to 
file trie(l olliccrs on the general staff* at (kilcntta, 
wliil.Nt he should be marching against the rebels; if 
he considered that bo iinist attend per.Nonally to potty matters 
of j)romotion and a]»]>oiiitments at tlie same lime tliat ho should 
])e directing all his energies against the. enemy, and that, at so 
grave a crisis, when every Eurojiean soldier was an object of 
importance, ho would need a complete icgiinent to escort his 
papers, ho was certainly (piite right to stay where he was, 
and to detach another officer to command the army in the 
field. 

I'he officer whom he selected for the post was i\Iajor-General 
llavelock. 

Tho achievements of this officer belong to another section of 
tliis history. I purpose to continue here tho account of the 
state of Calcutta up to tho date of his departure from Alla- 
hfibad to reconquer the weak central line. 

On tho 17th of June, — the day of the arrival in Calcutta of 
Sir Patricjk Grant, — the Government received intelligence that 
General Barnard had, on the 8th, beaten the rebels at Dehli. 
For a shoit time there was a hope that Dehli itself 
had fallen — a hope so vivid that it induced Lord report of the 
Canning, four days later, to despatch to Dehli the 
requisition he had penned to the general on the 
10th, to send down southward as large an Eyropeau force as he 
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could spare with the least possible delay. But it transpired in 
a few days that not the fortified city of Dcdili, but tfie canton- 
ments on the ridge only, had fallen into British hands. The 
siege was to follow; and to conduct that siege with any pio- 
spect of success, General Barnard, fa^ from being in a j^osition 
to spare troops, urgently needed reinforcements. 

From other ])arts of India the news was on the whole un- 

Un'avonrab’e third WCck of Juiie 

iievv8 from the Government were without information from 
Kaiihpiir and Lakhnao bej'ond the 4th. At Naogang, 
at Nx'mach, at Jliansi, and at Jauripur, they knew that 
mutinies had occurred; but they were without details. Dana- 
pur waip^fe ; Banaras and Allaliabad had been made so in the 
manner already described. From Agra they had good nows 
up to the 10th. At Azamgarh there had been an outbreak ; 
and there were bad rumours from Kohilkhand, 

The fourth week of the month, and the week succeeding, uj) 
to tlio 4th of July, added considerably to their knowledge. Gn 
the 8rd of July, (hweinmont received information that the 
native troops at Kanlipiir had mutinied on the 4th of June ; 
that they had been joined by Nana Dundii Pant, tlie adopted 
son of the hist of the Poshwa*^, with all his armed following ; 
that Sir IFcnry Lawrence, and the Enroj)eans at Lakhnao, had 
been gradually hemmed in by tlie rcdiels until they retained 
only the Kesidency, the jVIachhi PJiawan fort, and the canton- 
ments, but that all was well there up to the dOth of Juno ; that 
the troops of the Gwaliar Contingent had mutinied on tlio l.Otli 
of June ; that an uneasy feeling prevailed at HaidaraVjad ; that 
U]> to the loth Agra Avas safe, but that Bandah and other small 
stations had been occupied by the rebels. Such avus the state 
July 3 intellgence up to the Jrd. The following 

day brought a letter from Sir Henry Lawrence, 
dated 10 p.ai,, the 28th of June. In that letter Sir Henry 
Ktatc,‘d that “ho had eA^ery reason to l)elieA^o that the Kahnpiir 
force had been entirely destroyed by treachery.’" Details, 
which in the end turned out in the main to be tiue, Avere 
added. But it Avas furtlier stated that the intelligence Avas not 
believed either at Allahabad or Banaras. 

Such was the information possessed in Calcutta when General 
Havelock set out from Alljilnibad to re-cemont the broken 
central line. I must add a few Avords as to the circumstances 
which attended hjs appointment. 
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Major-(.Tcneral Havelock was A<ljntant-General of the Queen’s 
Troops in India. Ho had commanded a division 
daring tlie Persian war, but on its conclusion, Havei^k 
ignorant of the death of General Anson and of his 
replacement as Commaiyler-in -Chief by General Somerset, he 
had come round by steamer to Calcutta, and had been a fellow- 
passenger from Madras with Sir Patrick Grant. General Have- 
lock had seen a great deal of service in India. In Burmah, in 
Afghanistan, in Gwaliar, on the Satlaj, ho had established the 
character of being a thorough soldier. Quiet and retiring in 
his manners, ho was not calculated to make ati impression on 
those who judge only by outward show, but he had read and 
thought much, and his acquirements were solid and profound. 
Thin and siniro of frame, he was yet gifted with a vitality 
which was proof against fatigue. He was not a talker, and 
many, perhaps, before the campaign then iibout to ensue, might 
have doubted his ability to command. But in this respect he 
boro a strong rescmblajico fo the most capable of the Marshals 
of the first Emj)iro, the illustrious Massena, of whom Napoleon 
thus wrote: — “llis conversation gave few indications of 
genius: but at the first cunnon-shot his mental energy re- 
doubled, and when surrounded by dangers his thoughts were 
clear and forcible.” 

Such was the officer to whom Sir Patrick Grant delegated the 
duty of commanding in the field the forces which the Govern- 
ment had been able to colh%*t. To lake command of those 
forces General Havelock loft Calcutta on the 24th of Juno. 
What he accomplished with his army, and how he accomplished 
it, has been already related. It remains for me hero only to say 
that his position at Kanhpiir, even after his victories, was, in 
ihe presence of the rebels in Oudh on his right, and the revolted 
GwaliAr Coiitiugent on his loft rear, in a military sense un- 
sound and dangerous. It was not the smallest pi oof of his skill 
and daring that, notwithstanding this, deeming it in a political 
sense essential, he maintained it; and this, too, at a time when 
Mr. Beadon’s line of six hundred miles — the lino which main- 
tained his communications with Calcutta — had been rudely 
snapped in twain. 
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Whilst the events recorded in the preceding chapter had 

Paneerof hocn* eiiactetl in Calcutta itself, the state of affairs 

jir. Bcadon’s in Bengal and in Bihdr had scarcely been of a 
ime. ^ 

nature to justify the jaunty confidence exjiressed 
by Mr. Beadon on the 25th of May. ’The first information 
that the lino of six hundred miles was actually in danger of 
being broken was convoyed to Governinent on the 12th of 
Mnjor June from Kohni, a station in the Santhal district, 

Wactioiiaid about thieo hundred miles from Calcutta. This 

at Rohm. gtatioii was the head-quarters of the 6th Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Major Macdonald, one of the best 
officers of the Bengal Army. This officer was taking tea in 
front of his bungalow on the evening of the 12th of June, in 
company with his Adjutant, Sir Norman Leslie, and the 
Assistant Surgeon of the regiment. Dr. Grant. During a pause 
in their conversation. Dr. Giant rose with the intention of 
entering the bungalow. In the act of rising, he noticed the 
stealthy approach of three men, apiiarently strangers. As ho 
turned to point them out to his companions, the intruders 
rushed upon them with drawn swords. Unarmed and taken 
hy surprise, the Englishmen could defend themselves only with 
their chairs. But before Sir Norman Ijcslie could do even this 
he was cut down. Major Macdonald was scalped and received 
two other wounds on the head. Dr. Grant also was wounded. 
It would have gone hard with hotli liad tJie assassins per- 
severed; but suddenly and most unaccountably they turned 
and fled. 

As no symptom of mutinous disposition hud appeared in the 
5th Cavaliy, and as Major Macdonald believed in the loyalty of 
his men, it was at first conjectured that the assassins were 
discharged Sipahis. A few days later, however, a sawar con- 
fessed that they belonged to the regiment. They were at onco 
seized, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. This sentence. Major 
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Macdonald, with a courage which was great, though not rare, 
carried out in the ])rcsenco of the entire regiment. A moment’s 
weakness on his j)art would have he<in the signal for a general 
rising. Suhsequent events proved tliat there was at the time 
an organised conspiracy in the regiment; that many liad been 
aware of the jdot to assassinate the three officers, that they 
“ waited its success to rise.” They were deterred at this 
critical time solely by the courage and determination of Major 
Alacdunald. 

A comparatively tri/ling incident at Barlian^pur — caused by 
the action of a sawar of the lltli Irregular Cavalry, Mutinous 
who not only released some deserters from the 43rd 
Native Infantry, apprehended by the police, but 
likewise incited the men of his regiment and of the 63rd Native 
Infamtry to mutiny — influenced the Government to retain some 
European Infantry at that station. This measure would, I 
need scarcely point out, have been wholly unnecessary had 
the Goveinruent taken the precaution to disarm the native 
regimen ts, 

lint it was at the great station of Patnd, the capital of the 
country east of Banaias, that the stiain was most 
severely felt. This city, containing 158,000 inhabi- 
tants, of Avhom 38,000 were Muhammadans, is situated on the 
1 iglit bank of the river Ganges, three hundred and seventy- 
seven miles north-west from Calcutta, and ten miles east from 
the military station of Daiuqmr. 

Major Macdf)nald tlius related the cirounistancos at. the time: “To tell 
tlio truth, I never tor a iiioineiit expeeted to leave the hanginj; scene alive; 
hut I deteimined to do my duty, and well know the effect tliat pluck and 
decision had on natives. The regiraoiit was dr.iwii (uit. Wounded cruelly as 
X was, I had to see everything done myself, e^^eii to the adjusting of the rope s, 
and saw thorn I(>f»ptd to lun ta.sy. Tv\(» of the culprits were paralysed with 
lear and astonishment, never dreaming that I should tlaro to hang them 
ANithout an order from the Ooveriiinent. TJh‘ third said he would not bo 
Jianged, and ealleti on the Prophet, and on his »Tomrades to rescue h on. This 
was an aw till moment : an instant’s Jiesitutiou on my pait, and probably I 
should Jjnvo had a dozen bulls through me; so I seized a pi-foj, c/apped it 
to the Ilian’s ear, ami said, with a look there was no niistako about, ‘Another 
word out of your mouth, and your brains slmll be i^cn tiered on the ground.’ 
lie trembled, and held his tongue. The elepliiint came np, ho was put on 
Ids back, the rope adjusted, the elephant moved, and he was left dangling. 
1 then had the others up and off in the same way. And after some time, 
• when 1 dl^^lI8^ed the men of the regiment to their lint s, and still found my 
liead upon my fchouldcrs, I really could scarcely bcliovo* it..’* 
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Patna owed its im))ortanoo partly to its traditions; partly to 
the fact that it was the capital of one of the richest ]>rovinces 
in the cuiintiy ; ]>artly likewise to its being the liead- quarters 
of the WaluiblxS — the oxtrenie ]\liihanimadan party in India. 
It was 1 Tiled by a Commissioner, coriosjionding directly with 
the Lieutciiant-Covernor of Jlcngal. Subordinate to it and to 
its Commissioner were the districts of Gaya, to the south, with 
a cliiet' town of the same name, sixty miles distant; of Sliahabad, 
comprising the country between the Ganges, the Karamnasa, 
and the Sun, aiyl having as its capital Arab, about tliirty-tive 
miles to the west of Patna; of Saran, with Chapia, forty miles 
to the ^wath, as its capital ; of Champaran, with Motihaii, as 
its chief station; and Tii hut, between Ni})al and tlie Gang(*s, 
represented by the civil station of Alu>'aff.ir}uir. In tlicse 
stations the magistrate represented the executive power. • 

The station of Danajnir was garrisoned by three Native 
Infantry itegiments, the 7th, 8th, and 4()th, by one 
conqiaiiy of European and one of Native Artillery, 
and by Her Majesty’s 10th Foot. Danajiur was the 
liead-quarters of a division, and its divisional commander was 
Major-General Lloyd, an officer who had rendered excellent 
service in his day, and who, but four years before, had been 
selected by Lord l)alhousio to suppress the Santal insurrection 
— a task which he had accomplished with judgment and dis- 
cretion. Ills command at Danapur was extensive in its range. 
To the north it included all the country to the foot of the 
Nipal hills; to the cast it reached Barhainpur; to the south 
Ilazanbagh and Kainpur. The troops protecting this vast 
extent of country were, with one exception, massed at Danapur. 
That exception was the 12th Kogimeut of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by a most distinguished officer, Major Holmes. 
This corps was stationed at Siganli, fifteen miles to the north- 
west of Motihari, on the Nipal road, and about a hundred to 
the north of Danapur. 

The province of which Patna was the capital, was, I liavo 
Peculiarities oiio of tho richost in the possession of tho 

English, li owed its importance jTartly to the fact 
that for several years it had been tlio chosen ground 
for the development of native industry by English landholders 
working with English capital; partly, and to a far greater 
extent, to tho circumstance that the native landowners were, as 
a rule, men of ancient lineage and of large estates. 
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Boforo the arrival of reinforcements from Persia, Ceylon, 
and Burmah, tlie European regiment at Danapur was the only 
English regiment in tlio long line bctwecni Calcutta and 
Eakhnao. Having in view the extent of eoiintiy it had to 
guard- -the area of Western Hiiiar alone coin])rehending 2101 
square miles, with a ])oj)ulatioii of upwards of a million and a 
halt, its ])roximity to the influential city of Patmi, to tlie fact 
that many of the native landowners of Bihar were men com- 
manding a larger following, it still setons strange that the 
expedient so snccessfully ad()])ted at Lahor and other places — 
the expcilient of disarihing the native troops-— was not at once 
lesorted to hero. '^^Fhe postponement of suidi a measure neces- 
sarily chained the Euro[)can troops to tlni slatioTi of i^inapiir, 
leaving all the other distriets in the Patna division to shift for 
tluimselves. 

It was from no lack of knowledge of the danger of leaving 
arms in the liands of the yijuihis, tliat tlie Covernment of India 
Jiesitated to give the older to disarm them. The Commissioner 
of I’atna, 31r. William Tayler, had been unremitting alike in 
impressing his courageous sjiirit on the disalfeeted, and in 
keeping the Ijieutenaiit-Goveriior of Bengal well informed of 
tlu5 general aspect of affairs. As this gentleman’s name will 
figure somewhat conspicuously in the following pages, it is fit 
that I should introduce him hero* 

Mr. William Tayler was a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service. He was a gentleman and a scholar, pos- 
sessing great natural abilities which ho had lost no 
opportunity of cultivating, an elegant mind, and a 
large fund of common seuso. To these should bo added tho 
greater gifts, during a crisis such as that of which I am writing, 
of a nerve not to be shaken, a clear view, and a power to decide 
rapidly and correctly in difficult circumstances. In the prime 
of life, cuiirtcous in manner, kyal to his Government, ready to 
hear the opinions of all, yet lesolved to act on those which 
best commended themselves to his understanding, he was just 
the man whom a AVellcsley or a Napier would have detached as 
his lieutenant to command a diffieiilt position. 

The mutinous spirit displaj^ed early in the year hy the Sipahis 
at Barhumpur, and later by those at Barrackpur, 
had not been unnoticed by Mr. Taylor. As the pro- 
consul of a province which had as its capital tho 
city of Pa^na, the head-quarters of the chiefs i)f tho Wahabis, i,t 
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had devolved upon him to Avatdi every vihrafion in tho 
]»olitical system, so strangely agitated since tho beginning of 
tho year. " Mr. Taylor, with a forecast snrer tlian that of Mr. 
Secretary Beadon, liad detected in tho action of the lOtli 
Begiinent of Native Infantry anil in tho scarce-concealed 
sympathy witli that action of tlie regiments stationed at 
Barrackjiiir, tho germs of a vijry contagious })olitical discasi*, 
and ho had deemed it not at all improbable tliat, if nut wholly 
eradicated by tho measures of Government, tho disease might 
gradually spreafl upwards. Never for a moment did he believe^ 
in the “passing ami groundless panic ” ^theory of Mr. Beadon 
Blit not even IMr. Tayler, astute and far-seeing as lu^ was, had 
imagine^l that tho contagion would ho communicated, as if by 
magic, to tlio upper provinces, jiassing over the internndiato 
divisions, to attack the body ])olitie, suddenly, in its very heart. 

When, tliercfore, tho catastrophe of tlio 10th of May 
occurred at Mirath, it took not less by surjirise the Com- 
missioner of Patna than every other official in India. But 
Mr. Taylor was equal to tlie occasion. Ho summoned tlio 
European inhabitants of the place to deliberate on the means to 
be adopted to avert tho crisis from Patnd. Rejecting the timid 
counsel offered him shortly before by the judge, — who then, or a 
little later, took refuge in the opium godown, — to despatch tho 
Government treasure to Danapur and to be prepared on the 
first alarm to follow it thither, Mr. Tayler briefly stated to 
those present his information, his apprehensions, and his hopes, 
and then added that if they had confidence in him, he was 
i8 8Ti rted assume the entire responsibility, and to 

i.y uJeEuro- act as he might consider necessary. In reply the 
Europeans present voted by acclamation confidence 
in ihair Commissioner. Thus armed, Mr. Tayler 
prepared for tho inevitable emergency. 

On the 7 til Juno the crisis st;eined to arrive. Intimation 
June 7. received that evening from Danapiir to thii 

The first clfect that the native regiments were in a state of 
cribK*. excitement, and that a rise wa.> apprehended that 
very night. 

Mr. Tayler determined at once to make of his own house a 
fortress for tho whole station. Ho drove to tho 
nearest residents, and sent messengers to those 
further off, begging them to accept his hospitality 
during the crisis^ In less than an hour his house was crowded* 
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by men, women, aiid children, from all parts of PatnA. The 
lionse, however, was garrisoned by the Station Guards, who 
were all natives. Could they be trusted? Suddenly the 
discovery of a letter passing between them and the Sipdhis at 
IJanapur showed Mr. l^yler that his guards weio in league 
with the disaflected regiments. 

Fortunately, a body of Sikhs newly raised by Captain 
Rattray, wore tlien within forty miles of Patna. Mr. Tayler 
liad sent expresses a day or two before to summon these 
men. They arrived ^at the early dawn. the moment, 

then, Patna was safe. The several residents returned to their 
homes. ^ 

The immediate superior of Mr. Tayler was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jiengal. gentleman who hlled that office in 

185? was Mr. Frederick llalliday, a member of the Rentral 
Civil Service. Mr. llalliday had spent the greater part of his 
career in the Secretarial offices of Calcutta, and Jiad, as a 
practical man, suffered from a training which, whilst it makes 
a man an excellent dork, affords him no opportunity for that 
capacity to deal with men which can oiily he acquiied in 
indej^endent executive command. Of the clerkly ability 
which makes a man a good Secretary in unruffled times Mr. 
llalliday had abundance. lie was, however, utterly and 
hopelesslv' unfitted to deal with a great crisis. Other reasons 
combined with his want of practical knowledge to unfit him 
for the ])Ost which ho unfortunately occupied. The “service ” 
did not trust him. lie was believed to favour unduly those 
who were bound to him by personal ties of blood and friend- 
ship. On one memorable occasion, the Private Secretary of 
Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Courtney, had not only charged him with 
falsehood, but had published the corrospondonce containing 
the charge in the leading newspaper of Calcutta, the EnglisJi-^ 
maUy without eliciting any denial or explanation. His 
immediate subordinates, the Commissionors of Divisions, felt 
themselves terribly handicapped by serving a chief, who, 
having had no personal experience of the duties of their 
position, could not sympathise with their difficulties: whom 
they felt they could n(jt trust : who would not judge them 
by their actions, but by the manner in which tho-e actions 
would reflect personally upon himself, and whoso fussy inter- 
ference, nurtured hundreds of miles from the scenes of action 
in complete ignorance of the circumstances of the moment, was 
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calculated to disarrange plans, matured with the most j)rofound 
knowledge and after careful consideration, on the spot. 

It can easily he conceived, then, that a full report of the 
threatened outbreak at made to the Liouteiiant-( Jovernor 

of Bengal, had not tlie eilect of indiVeing the (jovernment of 
India to order the disarming of the men from wliom the 
outbreak had been apprehended. ]\Iajor-( Jencral 
oraiTioyli. Lloyd, then commanding at Banapiir, ha<l ])ussed all 
his service in a Sijuihi regiment. He had wit- 
nessed the fidt^Jlity of the native soldjer under trying and 
diilicult circumstances, and, fortified by the opinion of the 
several comniandaiils of regiments, he clung to his belied’ in 
their loyalty. He shut his eyes too idosely to the fact that of 
the three native regiments under his command two had already 
shown a mutinous disposition. Like so many olliiiers, good 
honest men, wlio liad sjient their lives amid the Si])ahis, he 
could not bring himself absolutely to mistrust them, — to 
recommend their disarming, equivalent, in his opinion, to their 
dishonour. His confidence in his own judgment was increased 
by the fact that on the 7th of June— about the ])eriod when so 
many other jvgiments had risen ; when he had been positively 
informed that his regiments would certainly rise ; and when an 
opportunity had been offered them of seizing some 
£200,000 of money belonging to the Government, 
as they believed, but slightly guarded — those regi- 
ments had remained passive. On the 2nd of Juno he had 
reported to the Government his belief that the regiments would 
remain quiet, “unless some great temptation or excitement should 
assail them,” and five days later ho reiterated the same opinion. 
The Gove'iiment, then, had before them the report of the 
The Govern- danger incurred at Patna on the 

merit trust 7th cf June, and the opinion of the Mujor-General 
emiLioyd.' Commanding the division that the native troops 
would remain quiet, “unless mnm great temptation 
or excitement should assail them.” Having in view the com- 
position of tlio native society at Patna, tlio isolation of the 
stations liej^emient upon it. the vast \vealth of the jmovince, 
the Government must, I think, 1)0 lield guilty of fatuity in 
trusting, at such a crisis, to the chance that no great temptation 
or excitement would assail the Sipdhis. Neither at that time 
nor later would there have been any difficulty in disarming the 
biidhis at Ddndpifr. The 10th Itegiment was on the spot, and 
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detachments of European troops were constantly conveyed past 
the station in steamers. 

The only defence of the inaction of the Government with 
whicli I am acquainted, relating to tliis particular ])ef<>nceoftbo 
])eriod, the lir>t wc(ik in *June, is to the eflect that action of the 
Lord C/aniiing had “not merely to consider wliat 
was locally or individually best, but what was most generally 
conducive to the interesfs of those urjder liis charge.” It 
has been urged that the result of disarming might have been 
“dangerous in the extreme to our 2>GO])]e in otl^or 2)arts of the 
country wlu'ro 8i2)uhis abounded, and not a detachment of 
Europeans vas to he seen”: that the Governor-General “ was 
looking anxiously for the arrival of fresh reinforcements when 
the game would be more in liis own liands ; but in the then 
destitute state of tlie Lower Provinces, it vseemed to 
him and to the members of liis Council to be sounder 
policy to temporise.* But these and similar arguments will 
not boar examination. Nothing that might have been done in 
the wav of disarming could have produced results so disastrous 
as those which actually followed the inactive policy of the 

. Government of India, and which I am now about to record. It 
may likewise be added that when Lord Canning had fresh 
reinforcements at his disposal, he still refused, in the manner 
hereafter to be described, to order the disarming of tlje Sipahis. 

To return to Patna. The report brought by Captain Battray 
of the reception accorded to his Sikh soldiers by the Excitement 
inhabitants of the city and the districts in its o( the people 
vicinity, was not of a nature to allay the apjirehen- ®^ ^*^**^* 
sions which his profound acquaintance with the province had 
excited in the mind of Mr. Tayler. Those soldiers, he was 
informed, had been constantly reviled on their march towards 
Patna, taunted with the part they were taking, accused of being 
renegHdes from their faith, and asked whether they intended to 
fight for the infidel or for their religion. When they entered 
Patna the liigh jiriest of the Sikh temide in the city refused to 
admit them to the sacred shrine, and wherever they were seen 
they met the most jmljDablo evidences of the hatred and con- 
tempt of the population. 

' Private inquiries which Mr. Tayler instituted at this time 
soon brought to his mind the conviction that seci'et mischief 


* John Kaye. 
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was brewing. He learnt, too, that conferences of disaffeoted 
men were hehl at night, though in a manner so secret and 
so well guarded, that proof of meeting was rendered difficult, 
the capture of the plotters impossible. 

The alarm meanwhile was increasing. The judge of Patna, 
the opium agent, and some others, left their houses 
with thcii’ families and took refuge in the opium 
godowii. It spread likewise to the districts. Mr. 
AVake, the magistrate of Arab, afterwards so distinguished for 
liis gallantry in* the defence of that place, wrote to Mr. Tayler 
on the llih, informing him that many of the railw;iy emploijeft 
and other Europeans had run away from liis district in a jianic, 
and hful taken refuge in Danapur. 

Under these tiying circumstances Mr. Tayler acted with 
spi. ndui vigour, with judgment, and with decision. Ho stood 
ci^ndiictof out prominently amongst his compeers. II6 hid 
Mr. ia>iei. fpom his superiors. The details of the crisis 

through which his division was passing, were, therefore, well 
known in Calcutta. And when post after post brought to the 
capital accounts of the risings at Banaras, at Azamgarh, in 
Central India and in the North-Western Provinces, the question 
rose naturally and involuntarily to the lips : — “ IIow is it that 
Patna is quiescent?” Patna was quiescent simply because one 
man, Mr. William Tayler, the Commissioner of the Division, 
was a brave and determined man, ready to strike when 
necessary, and incapable, even under the darkest circumstances, 
of showing hesitation or fear. 


The metal of which his character was formed was soon to be 


further tested. The disaffection among the Danajiur troo])s, 
and in the districts, being daily on the increase, Mr. I'ayler 
directed the removal of the moneys in the treasuries of Chajna 
and Arah into Patna, thus biingiiig the coin under his own eye. 
He controlled with a firm hand the movements in his six 


districts of the officials, some of whom had actually left their 
stations under the conviction of an impending attack. Every 
day the post and messengers brought him intclligeiico of dis- 
affection on the one side, of apprehension on the other ; of plots 
to murder, of plots to burn, «jf plots to rise in revolt. Ho was 
informed, moreover, that Kunwar Singh, a powerful landowner, 
whose estates in the vicinity of Arah wore jieopled by a martial 
♦euantry devoted to their chief, was making secret pre2)arations 
lo seize the first ^opportunity to revolt. 
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Mr, Tayler did not, at the moment, credit the reports about 
Kunwar Singh individiiallj^ He was well aware that to all the 
disaffected nobles and landowners of the districts only two 
opportunities, or one of two o])portunities, would prove suffi- 
ciently tempting. Thes<3 w *e, the mutiny of the native 
regiments at Dunapur, and the rising of the population of Patna. 
It was clear that a successful mutiny at Danapur would bo 
instantaneously followed by the rising of Patna ; equally clear 
that a siKJcessful lising at J*atna would j^rccipitate the mutiny 
of tlio native troo])S. Mr. Tayler was, however, cunlitlent that 
if allowed l)y the Goveumiiient unfettered adlion, he could 
maintain orchu* in Patna so long as tlio native troops ai Danapur 
should remain quiescent. llius, in his view, all, ftr the 
moment, depended on the quiet attitude of the Sijuiliis. 

So many synij^toms, amongst others intercepted corre- 
sj)onrTonce, seeming to show that the native 
troops wore only watching their o]>portunity, it pr« ss liis 8 
appeared to Mr. Tayler imperatively necessary 
that they should be disarmed with as little delay 
aspt^ssible. He endeavoured toimjness his views in this respect 
on Major-General Tdoyd. But in this lie was unsuccessful. 
Major-General Lloyd held to the views I have already quoted, 
and declared repeatedly to Mr. Tayler that he was in direct 
communication with Lord Canning on the subject, and that he 
would carry the province through the crisis without resorting 
to the supreme measure of disarming. 

Mr. Taylei-’s position was rendered a thousand times more 
difficult by the fact that in addition to a disaffected ononn<ms 
city under his very eyes, to disaffected districts of 

• . • V* A.\ • j. A 1 r* Ills position. 

Within ranges varying Irom thirty to upwards oi a 
hundred miles, to disfiffectod landowners controlling large 
portions of those districts, ho had witliiii a few miles of his own 
door three native regiments, pledged, as their correspondence 
showed, to mutiny, and only watching their opportunity. It 
is difficult to lealise the enormous responsibility thus thrown 
upon the sboiilders of one man. Other positions in India were 
dangerous, but this was unique in tlio opportunities of danger 
which threatened it, in the number of the lives, in ilie amount 
of treasure, in the extent of country, devolving upon one man, 
almost unaided, to guard. Without a single European soldier, 
»and with only a few Sikhs, at Ids disposal, Mr. Tayler was 
•lefqionsiblo for llio lives of some luindrccjs of Europeans 
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Bcattered over the province, for a treasury in Jiis own city 
containing more than £300,000, and in the districts of still mow, 
for opium of the value of millions, for his own good name, for 
the ci edit and honour of his country. And now all amund was 
surging. Any moment might brings revolt and mutiny to his 
door. 

T have said in my description of Mr. Tayler that he possessed 
great natural talents which he had cultivated. In the cours(i 
of his reading he had not been slow to observe that in great 
crises, when two armies, or two political parties are sitting 
armed opposite to each other, each wa'tching its opportunity, 
success almost invariably inclines to the leader who shall strike 
the fifSst blow. The time had now arrived for him to consider 
whether ho was not himself placed in a position in which ho 
Uesoives to would be justified in dealing at the disaffected chiefs 
strike ihe a blow which would ])aralyse their movonients — a 
tint blow. not accompanied by bloodshed, but one strictly 

of self-defence. The measure he contemplated may, in one 
sense, bo termed a measure of disarming. He was not strong 
enough, indeed, to disarm at the moment the inhabitants of 
Patna by depriving them of their wea])ons, but ho could disarm 
their counsels of wisdom by apprehending and confining their 
trusted leaders. It was a bold and daring idea, requiring 
strength of nerve and resolution to carry through ; but the 
necessities were pressing, the dangers were threatening, a 
general rising in Patna might be fatal. Mr. Taylor resolved to 
anticipate those dangers, to render impossible or fruitless that 
rising, by acting in the manner I have indicated. 

Accordingly he struck. Private information had satisfied 
Mr. Tayler that the chiefs of the disaffected natives 
Ivnspii^atorsJ ''cro the Wdbdhi Maiihivis. Those men wore the 
lenders of the most bif^oted Muhammadan party in 
the world, and as such commanded implicit ol)edience from the 
mass of Patma Muhammadans, holding in their hands the strings 
of the contemplated movement. IVominent amongst those 
Maulavis were three men, Sliah Muhaiiimad lluson, Ahmad 
Ulah, and Waiz-ul-Hakk. To seize these men openly would 
liave jirovoked the outbreak which Mr. Taylor was careful to 
avoid. But it was Tiecessaiy for the public peace that they 
should be secured. Mr. Tayler, therefore, requested their pre- 
sence, and the presence of others, to consult on the state of 
affairs. When the conference was over ho allowed the others 
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to depart, l)ut dotaiiu d the three men I have named, informing 
them that in the then existing state of affairs it was 
ii(*e(\ssarv that they slionld remain nnder supervision, a^estlthem. 
They politely accpiiesced^ and were conducted to a 
comfortable house near the Sikh encampment where suitable 
accommodation had licen provided for them. 

Tills act occurred on the 1 9th of Juno. It was followed up 
by the arrest of Maulavf Mehdi, the patroling June 20 . 
magistrate of the city, strongly suspected of con- Follows up 
nivance with the disaffected. The next day, •the t^^ebiow. 
20th, the rank and file having been overawed by the seizure of 
their chiefs, Mr. Tayler issued a proclamation calling upon all 
citizens to deliver up their arms, within twenty-four hours, on 
])ain of being proceeded against ; and another, forbidding all 
citizotis, those excepted who might be specially exemjited, from 
leaving their homes after 9 o’clock at night. 

These several measures were to a great extent successful. 
The disaffected were deprived of their most trusted 
leaders; several tiiousarid stands of arms were peace- ^bofa^action!* 
ably delivered up; nightly meetings of the con- 
spirators ceased. As a first practical result, the judge, Mr. 
Farquharson, the opium agent, Mr. Garrett, and others, left 
their refngo at the opium godown, and returned to their 
houses. 'I’he second was the sudden diminution of the 
symptoms of disalFection throughout the districts under Mr. 
Tayler’s ordois. 

13ut the crisis was not over. Thice days later a corporal of 
the native jiolice, Waris Ali byname, was arrested ju„e 23 
at his own station, in Tirliut, under most suspicious Fresh dis- 
circiimsfances. Upon his person was found a bundle coveries of 
of letters implicating in the rebellious movement one ^ ’ 

Ali Karim, an inlhwntial Muhammadan gentleman, residing 
nine miles from Patmi. 

IVIr. I'ayler at once despatched the magistrate of Patna, Mr. 
Lowis, to arrest this gentleman, placing at his dis- The chief 
]>()sal a ]>arty of Hikh cavalry. Put Mr. Uowis, < rnuinai es- 
listening to the voice of tlie native official who was ^ 

to accompany him, resolved to act without tlie cavalry. The 
same friendly voice which had proffered this advice warned Ali 
Karim of the magistrate’s approach. When Mr. Lowis came in 
i^iglit of his intended victim, the latter Avas mounted on an 
cle])hant. Mr. Lowis had at his dis 2 )Osal a small pony gig — 
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and his legs. As Ali Kanni turned at once into tlio fields, ho 
was enabled easily to bafHo his pursuer, and to esca})e. 

The order which Mr. Tayler’s bold measures had thus restored 
^ was maintained without interruption till the 3rd of 
July. The disaflected had been thoroughly cowed. 
In the interval, however, re])orts of the massaere at Shahja- 
banpur, of the fall of Kanhpur, of Fathpur, and of Farrukbabad, 
came to re-animate their hopes. The attitude of the Sipahi 
regiments continued doubtful. 

But on the . 0 , veiling of the 3rd of July the long threatened 
Patna rising occurred. Thanks, however, to the 
energetic measures already taken by Mr. Taylor, it 
occurred in a form so diluted that a continuation of 
the same daring and resolute policy sufficed to r press it. It 
liappened in this wise. At the pt^riod on the 3rd already in- 
dicated, some two hundred Jliihammadan fanatics, led by one 
Pir Ali, a bookseller, noted for his enthusiasm for his reiigion 
and his hatred of the English, unfurled the green flag, and 
summoning by beat of drum others to join thorn rusliod, calling 
upon Alhih, towards the itoman Catholic Church, situate in the 
veiy heart of the city. On the news of this movement reaching 
Mr. Tayler, that gentleman directed Captain Rattray, atlcndctl 
by the magistrate, to march down with 150 Sikhs, whilst for the 
protection of the residents he ])ut into operation the same ])recau- 
tions which had been adopted on the 7th of June, he himself 
going in person to the houses nearest to his own. 

Meanwhile, and before the Sikhs had reach(*d the spot, J)r. 

Lyall, the assistant to the opium agent, In^aring tlH> 
L)rl^Lyal*L Uproar, and thinking that his presence might over- 
awe the rioters, had galloped to the scene of action. 
As ho approacluMl the crowd several sliots were fired at bini. 
By one of these he was killed.^ 

The sight of a fallen Euro]>ean stimulated tlic fanaticism of 
the crowd, and produced on them the cdfect wdiieli the taste of 
blood arouses in a hungry tiger. They pushed onwards with 
renowc'd enthusiasm, their numbers being augmented at every 
step. In a very few minutes, however, they foun<l tlu niselvcs 
face to face with Rattray’s 150 Sikhs. Between the opposing 
parties, far from sympathy, there was the hatred of race, the 


TIis face was at once so mulilutcd that it could not afterwards bo 
recognised 
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liatrecl of religion ; oil the one side the newly aroused fanaticism, 
on the other the longed for opportunity to repay many a covert 
insult. It can well be imagined wliat followed. 

'I'hero was not a moment of parley. The rival 
parties instantaueoitsly clash ^d, and in a few 
seconds, the discipline and l)a3’onet8 of the Sikhs suppressed 
the long threatened I’atml rising. 

d’he next day, and the day following, the city was searched 
for the ringleaders of the outbreak. Thirty -one 
were apiirehended. Ajnoegst these were Fir i, July 4-5* 
lli(3 actlUil leader, and Shekh Ghasita, the confidential 
servant of Lutf All Kliaii, the rieJiesst banker in the ringieadertt, 
city. 

Of the thirty-one men who were apprehended, fourteen were 
tried ^and executed without delay. With them likewise was 
hanged tlio AVhiris All referred to in a previous page.* Two — 
tlio two above named — were remanded for further examination. 

Facts seemed to speak strongly against them. It was clearly 
proved tliat Pii* Ali was a main agent for promoting a ernsade 
against tlu? Fnglish ; that fin- moiitlis he and the KSliekh Ghasita, 
above mentioned, liad engaged and kept in pay numerous men 
who should bo roady, wlieii called u)K)n, to fight for tlieir 
religion and the Fmperor of Dehli. lint these operalioiis had 
re(pured a large outlay. Fir Ali was poor. II is associate, 
Gliasita, was the hand of tho gniat hanker. But though it 
might have been fairly presumed that tho great banker was 
implicated, no proceedings were, for the moment, taken against 
liiin. 

The two men, Pir Ali and Ghasita, were tried and hanged. 
LiitfAli, arraigned subsequently on tlie charge of 
harbouring a mutinous Sipahi, and a(*quitted by the 
judge on the ground of insuflioient ovidonee, was promptly 
released, and shortly afterwards was Molcoinod and hououied as 
a martyr by the successor of Mr. Taylor ! 

But the outhreak was suppressed. It had been premature. 
As Bir Ali admitted, IMr. Taylor’s strong measures had forced 
his hand and compelled him to strike before he was ready. But 
lor those strong measures tho conspiracy would have been 


• When taken to the gallows, this man called out fli a loud voice, “ If there 
is any one here who protcas>ea to bo a friend of the King of Dehli, lot him 
coiuo and hel]i me.’* 
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silently hatched until tlio oxithreak at Diinapur should have 
given it the signal for ex])losion. 

Whilst jMr. Taylor, thus, in spite of the all but snptThunuin 
difficulties in his path, maintained order in Ihe most 
ajor orncs. undcf British rule in India, and 

in the districts immediately contiguous, Major Holmes, com- 
manding the 12th Irregular Cavalry, acting in concert with him 
and pursuing the same system, prevented an outbreak in the 
frontier district of Sigauli. It is true, indeed, that Major 
Holmes still believed in liis native soldiers, and equally true 
that up to the^moinent of their actual outbreak — abnost simul- 
taneons with that at Banapiir — they had shown no symptom of 
disaffection. But this belief on the part of Ma jor Holmes was 
so generally shared by the officers of the Bengal army, that it 
sliould attract no sur})ri6e. It was natural that the officers 
should believe in men with whom they had been assfknated 
twenty, thirty, and forty years ; who had follow ed them unhesita- 
tingly through the snows of Kabul; whose forefath<irs had 
served with goodwill in tlic expeditions against Egypt, and tlio 
isles of Franco and Jlourbon; and who had ])r()toste(i against the 
indi<j^nity of being susj)ected. That w^as natuial enougli. But 
it was not natural that the Govoinment, raised above the 
passions and prejudices of r(‘gimofital officeis, should more than 
share their sympathies. W'ith the far wddorscoj)e o])en to tlndr 
vieAV the Government ])ossessod means, md available to thu 
officers, of testing the trutli of the ]i])*sorviee so fi(Hdv proffbied 
by tlie men. It is impossilde to say liow much loss of life, how 
much misery, how much evil would have been avoided h-id the 
Government of India not refused to tak(j from the native troops 
of the Danapiir division the arms, which tlicii'own SipdJii-trainoil 
Major-lToncral had assured them, would bt* loyal h used only if 
no great temptation <»r excitement should assail tiiem I 

Still, ord(U' Avas maintained. The means employed to assiiro 
Contra^^t i>e- Order, whilst they gaint*d for Mr. Tayler the 

tween Air. Confidence of the English jdaidcrs and traders 
Am iTaUiday. throughout th(‘ province, w'ere not at. all to the taste of 
the Government of Bengal. Of Mr. Ilallitlay 1 have 
already spoktm. It is scarcely to he doubted that if that 
gentleman and Mr. Tayler could haA^e elianged pla(x‘s ; if the 
latter had been LieuttMiant-Governor of Bengal, and the former 
Commissioner of the Patmi division, whilst the affairs of Bengal 
would not certainly have suffered, the nature of the rule at 
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Patna would have ])een widely different. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that whilst the policy of Mr. Tayler, 
condemned, as Ave shall see, by Mr. Hulliiiay, saved Patna; the 
})olicy of concealing from the public view facts which it was of 
vital impoi tance that tha public should know, — of coquetting, 
so to speak, with armed rebels, — advocated by that gentleman, 
and employed so uselessly in Calcutta and its vicinity, would, if 
followed in a city such .as Patna and in a province such as 
P>ihdr, have played the game of, and given victory to, the 
disaffected. The Patna rising, so easily suppressed by Mr, 
Tayler, would most ^rtainly have been a bPack day in the 
calendar of Mr. Halliday. 

I repeat, under Mr. Tayler, order was maintained, und^most 
difficult circumstances, in Patnji. About l^itna, then, so long as 
ho should remain there, no apprehension was hdt. But the case 
W.4S not so with respect to JJanapur. There, the Sipahis 
remained armed and trusted. In spite of intercepted letters, of 
men occasionally caught in mutinous acts, the (iovernmont 
continued to trust to the clniiice tliat no great temptation or 
excitement^’ Avould induce them to rise. 

Far diirorent Avas the feeling of tlie J!]uro[)ean community of 
Calcutta. These had important interests in Bihar, European 
largo districts of wliich were watered and fertilised fnteiebtsin 
by their capital. These interests seemed to depend * 

(iiitirely on the good behaviour of the Sipahis. To many of them 
it Avas a question of Avealth or poverty, to those on the spot of 
death or of existence. In Mr. Tayler tlioy had absolute con- 
fidence. llis measures had warded off one danger. But the 
other still remained, clear, vivid, threatening; ready to bursn 
forth at any moment; safe to encounter no opposition cajiableof 
restraining it for an hour. 

That tJio possibility of such au outbreak had escaped the 
attention of the GoA'ernmeiit of Iinlia there is evidence to 
disprove. It may liavo been, as liis latest apologist has asserted, 
that Lord Canning lefrained at an earlier date from issuing a dis- 
arming order because lie wasAvaiting fur “fresh reinforcements, 
Avhon the game would be more in his oavii hands.” But in the 
early part of July those fresh reinforcements arrived. Not only 
so, but those very reinforcements, consisting ofa Avingof the 37th 
Foot and of the 5th Fusiliers, liad received orders to proceed t<»- 
wards the north-west in steamers, touching at Danapur on tho 
vay. 
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Hero then w;i8 tlio opportunity — the opportunity whicli 
would take from the Governnnait tliO last excuse 
iiot to disarm the native regiments, unless tluy 
W(‘re prei)a»cd to avow that they would trust 
piir sijui,!.. |^<j chance Oi the Sipaliis rt^naining 

qui( scent. 

The (Government considered the question carefully and witli 
attention. They arrived at a decision fatal alike to their 
prescicuice as statesmen, and to the true conce]>tion of the 
rt‘sponsil)ilities ot* men jdaced, furtuitou|!ly perhaps, Imt very 
n^ally, in a position of absolute j^uwer. They cast from their 
shouideis the entire responsibility. They would not order that 
the regiments should retain their arms ; neither would they 
The Government direct that they should be disarmed. They left 
transfer their re- the dccision to Major- General Lloyd, commargiing 
M jor-Geiieild the Ddnapur division— the officer who had already 
reported his belief that the Sii)ahis “ would remain 
quiet, unless some great temptation or excitement should assail 
them, in which case, I fear, they could not bo relied upon.’' 
The Government thus constituted Major-General Lloyd the solo 
judge as to whethcT such temptation or such excitement was 
likely to arise.*' 

This decision of the Government was not published, but the 
purport of it was privately conveyed to the mercantile coin- 
miinity of Calcutta. It failed to satisfy the membeus of that 
community. They saw that the responsibility had been only 


The order of the actiu<^ Coiiiinander-iu-Chief, Sir Palrick Grunt, spenkiii^ 
the veiee of the (Goveniiiieiit, runs thus: ‘*Tho first detaehnient oi H.JM ’s 
fith Fusiliers left Ch insurah tins on fiats towed hy steamers, iii 

progress towards Ihiiiaras, and the nauaining jiortion of the n gimenl will 
follow hy the sanie iiaviiis of inuisit to-juurrow unci Friday, If, when tin; 
regiment roaches Da-wa/mr, you see reason to (listrih',t the nuiivr troops^ and 
you entertain an opinion that it is desirable to disarm thorn, yon are at liberty 
to dhcDibnrk the bth Fusiliers to assist you in this object; but, it is impera- 
tively nrressary that the detention of tho regiment should ho limited to the 
shoitvf^i. pitssihlc priiod. If you decide o/j disut niingf it should extend to all 
three regiiueiits, and it sliuuld be carefully exjilaiued that it is merely a 
measure of ])r(‘caiition to save the well-disposed to be led to commit themselves 
by the maehinations of designing scoundrels, some few of whom are always 
to bo found, even in the best regiments. If resistance to autlioiity is ex- 
hibited, the most })iompt and decided measures for its instant repression 
should be adopted.” The reader will observe tliat this letter contains no 
order, but simply throws the lespunsibility of ordering tho disarming oa 
tJie Majoi-Geneial. ^ 
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moved. It liad Leen shifted from the shoulders of the Govoin- 
ment to tlic slioiildei's of or- General Lloyd. TJiat olliccr was 
known to he. opposed to disarming ; to entertain a belief that ho 
could carry tliose nmler his command throm^li tlic crisis without 
having resort to so extreme a measure. In the opinion of the 
mcrcantiJe community, then, the decision arri^e(l at l)y the 
Government scnmied ecjuivalent to a refusal to onlor disarming 
lmprcss(;d with the conviction of the certain evil which must 
follow a conclusion so adverse to their interests, July 17 . 
to the interests of the province, of the Empire, The morciiauts 
and to public order, the merchants of Calciifta nionttiateViih 
determined, as a last resource, to make, in the Lord canning, 
most temjierate language, a personal appeal to Lord Cianning. 
On the 17th of July, then, two daj’^s after they had been 
informed of the resolution at which the Government had 
arrived, the merchants solicited the Governor-General to receive 
from their body a deputation, charged with their ideas on the 
state of affairs in 'fhrhut and Bihar. 

Lord Canning agreed to receive, and did on the 20th receive, 
the deputation. Its spokesman, Mr. Daniel jMa^ kin- 
lay, a gentleman who carried with him the confidence 
of all Calcutta, began by pointing out how the mercantile 
interests were involved in the maintenance of peace and order; 
how both were threatened by the attitude of the native regi- 
ments at Danapur ; how the disarming of those regiments would 
(|uiet the public mind and restore confidence ; how that a most 
iavoiirable o 2 )portunity for carrying out that measure then 
2 jres(*iited itself, inusuiiich as the 5th Fusiliers, who had left Cal- 
cutta by steamer on the 12th, would reach Danapur on or about 
the 22nd ; that they, disembarking, could very easily, in conjunc- 
tion with tlic 10th liegiment on the s))ot, disarm the native regi- 
ments, and then, re-embarking, proceed on their up 
ward journey. Such wore tho points submitted in rc- 
spccUul Jangu<‘ige by the spokesman of the deputation. 

Lord Canning, in a curt and ceremonious speech, refused to 
accede to the request j^referred. 

The events that followed can only bo regarded as the conso- 
(pience of the decisions of the Government of India. 

These decisions may be thus briefly stated : — 1st, a Cf 

refusal to order the disarming of the I)aLia 2 )ur brigade 
at the })eriod when the troops south of Danapur were 
^eing disarmed, when those north of it were mutinying, and 
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when tlio ^rciitcst (.lisafTbction in the city and in tlio districts 
close to Diliiiipur were daily bcin^ bron;j;lit to lioJit ; lindly, the 
rejection of llie rc([uest of the merchants of Calcutta to order 
the disarmin<;* when the strengtli in Knropcans had been 
greatly increased; *)rdl 3 % the transfer of rHsponsibilil y to an 
<)flice/ wlio was known to be o|)i)OMMt to the disarming of the 
native trcKips under his command, 

I now jiroceed to relate the consequences of these decisions. 
Major-General Lhyd was armed, we have seen, with the 
power, vshould he think lit, to detain tlio 5th 
Lio^d'dec^to I'usfliers at D/uiapur, and, ircting with them and 
nottodisaim lOtli liogimeiit, to disarm the three natives 

theSipi^is. i.^gi|^ients of his command. JMajor-General Lloyd 
wincett under this responsibility. He did not like it at all. H(^ 
could not resolve to make use of the powers with which he wiis 
entrusted. When, therefore, on the 22nd of duly, 

’ the main body of the 5th Fusiliers ariived off 
Danapiir, ho did not order them to disembark, he did not 
even detain them. They proceeded without delay on their 


But no sooner had they left than IMajor-General Lloyd began 
to doubt wluither he had acteid rightlj". He could not call them 
back. But it Jiappened two days later, whilst the Major-General 
was half regretting, half doubting, that two companies of tlie 
37th Kegiment arrived off the station. Major-General Llojal 
at once directed the disembarkation of these men. 

But ho had not even then brought himself to the point of 
orde.ring disarming. Nor could ho, even with these now troops 
at his disposal, poisuade himself to direct the necessarjMiieasun*. 
The res[)onsibility thrust upon him by the Government ])ress(jd 
him down. Like all weak men, weighted with a burden to 
which their intellect and their lujrvo arc alike unequal, iVIajor- 
Genoral Lloyd hesitated. In the midst of his hesitation ho 
hethijught him of a ha I /-measure — a measure which, ho holioved, 
would render the Sipahis powerless and yet save 
themot* their lionuur. lie decided to leave tJieiii their 
their per- ^ percussioii-inuskets, but to deprive them of their 

cussioiicaps. j 

That the reader may clearly understand the danger with 
which such a measure was fraught, it is necessary that I should 
{pvo a short description of the station of Danapur, and of its 
military plan. , 
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Diiiiupur li(‘s ten miles from tlio city of IVitmi, six from tlie 
(dvil station of lidukipiir, in which reside the 
European oflicials. The native town occupies the 
<^asternmost ])oint of tlie station, that nearest to 
J^iitna. Clo&(^ to the tov^n is a largo stpiare, tenanted mainly hy 
Enro])('aii troo]>s. Adjoining this on its western side is a smaller 
s(iuare iii which are the better quarters of the European officers. 
Heyniid tliis a few detaclied houses, and ])eyond tlieso again, the 
lines or huts occupied by the !Si 2 )ahis. Eurtlier on still, at the 
westernmost point ^f the station, was the magazine, in which 
were stored, amongst other items, the percmfsion-caps for the 
use of the regiments. To remove these caps from this magazine 
into the square occupied by the Europeans, the whole Iciigth of 
the native lines would thus have to be traversed. It would not 
conceal from the Sipahis the nature of the measure 
thus be carried out. They would most certainly 
divine its re^ison. Surely, then, in deciding to deprive the 
Sipahis of their percussion-caps, Major-General Lloyd was 
placing in their way that very temptation, and arousing in 
tlieir minds that very excitement, which, he liad reported to 
Government, would almost certainly incite thejii to mutiny! 

Having I'eceived only the j)ermission, not the order, to disarm, 
and not being able to nerve himself to a measure of a chaiacter 
so pointed, ]\lajor-Genoral Lloyd <lirected the carrying out of a 
scheme far less decisive and iiilinitely more dangerous. A 
parade (»f the European troops w^as ordered for the morning of 
the 25th; and it w'as direcl(‘d that whilst the troops sliould 
remain in the great sejuare, already referred to, two carts should 
be sent to bring into that squai’e the percussion -cap cases from 
the iiiagazine. 

The order was obeyed. The 10th Foot, two companies of the 
37th Kegiment, and the company of Euro2)eaii juiy - 5 . 
Artillery were diawn up on the morning of the First conse- 
25th in the great square, and the two carts wi ro Majol-Oeuerai 
deHj)atc]ied to the magazine under the charge of an i.ioyd’s half- 
officer and a small guard. The carts uviclied tlju 
magazirie, were loaded with the ca 2 )-cases, and set out on their 
return. As they passcid the lines of the 7th Native Infantry, the 
Sii)ahis showed the greatest excitement. Those who were being 
paraded for guard summoned their comrades to join them iu 
preventing the carrying off of the ca^is. Their officers, however, 
succeeded ir pacifying them, ’i'he men of the 8th Native 


be possible to 
which should 
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Infantry less (Temonstrative. Tlioso of the 40th oven 

showed a disj>()sition to oppose the angry demonstrations of the 
men of the 7t]i. JA)r the inonicnt the iliHienlty was tided over ; 

the ea])-eases were hronglit safelv into th(‘ square, 
reiirbiKACsH. parade was dismissed. The (Jeneiid, ])er- 

foctly satisfied with the manner in whieli lie iiad 
solved the didicult question and believing, as he says liimself, 
lliat the Si])aliis would feel it “ quite madness to attem])t resist- 
ance with only fifteen caps per man,’* determined then to 
cariy/uit another measure, stiy* more delicate, still 
(jeiLmUe- luoro lik(4y to eau-e opposition. He issued ordei’s 
ceirfum’-r' to the commandants to hold a secoml 

<cc ur r. regiments without arms, tliat after- 

noon, and to take from the men the caps in the regimental 
magazines and those in their actual possession. « 

A more difficult operation than that entrusted to the regi- 
mental officers of the native regiments can scarcely ho con- 
ceived. Nor, in the presence of the manifestation of the 7th 
iSativo Infantry in the morning, is it possible to imagine how 
the Major-General could have believed that the Si 2 >aliis would 
calmly surrender the one thing still in their own hands which 
made their muskets valuable. However, tlio order of the 
Major-General had to be carried out, and the regiments were 
paraded at 1 o’clock. 

At that parade the General was not present. Neither had he 
taken the precaution to order the attendance of the Ihirojjean 
troops of the garrison. In point of tact, at the hour ordered hy 
the General himself for the j)arade, the Euroj)ean troops 
were in their barracks, eating tlicir dinners. The General 
himself, after giving some vague instructions as to how to act 
in case of a difficulty which lie regarded as impossihlo, ])ro- 
eeeded on hoard a river steamer which liad arrived that 
morning. He sto})])ed on ho;i 2 cI just after the mutiny, now 
about to he rcconled, hud broken out. 

On the men fulling in without arms the Hoveral c oininnndin^ 
oflicerti directed the native u/Jicers to collect the 
if Lm relt?ve! C'a]>s in pouch from each Sipahi, explaining to them as 
th(*y <li(l so that the measure was one of j)rocautioii 
designed to save the well-(.lis])osed from being led avv^‘l 3 ’' hy the 
machinations of those bent on miseliief. The native officers, 
who probably sympathised in a great measure with their men, , 
might as well havt^ s 2 )oken to the winds. The demand for tho ' 
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caps, was, in tlio 7t]i find 8tli Rej^imonts, the signal for mutiny. 
Udie men rushed tumultuously to tlie bells of arras, seized their 
muskets, ami began to fire on tluur officers. The 40tli showed 
some ]i<‘sitation, but, after a short period of doubt, they too were 
carried away l)y tlio e,xam])lo of their comrades. 

Whilst this was happening, Major-fhmeral Lloyd was 
Bt(^])i)ing on board ihe steamer, and the European 
soldiers were at tlieir dinners. The ]\Iaj()r-(icneral —imniow'a 
liad prevhmsly arranged, however, that in the event wasiiotsup- 
of any distiu'bance tv'p musket-shots should be tired * 
in quick succession by the European guard at the hospital — 
a large building between the smaller square and the native 
lines, and commanding a good view of the latter. half- 
past 1 o’clock the report of those shots informed Major-Grenoral 
Lloyd and the Europeans that the native regiments had 
mutinied. 

No sooner was the signal given than the “assembly^* sounded 
in the large square. The 10th Regiment turned out under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fenwick, two companies of the 37th under 
the senior captain present; the artillery under Lieutenant- 
. Colonel Iluyshe. But there was no one to take the command. 
Major-General Lloyd states that he had previously given 
instructions how to act on an oinergoncy to Colonel Huyshe, 
and that ho considered that these orders would ensure the 
attack and jmrsuit of the mutineers by the European infantry 
and artillery. Uneasy at the quiescent attitude of the trooj)8, 
lie, at a later peiiod of the afternoon, despatched one staff 
officer to order the guns to advance, and another to direct the 
officer commanding the detachment of the 37th Eoot to pLice 
himself under the orders of Colonel Fenwick. 

Whether the orders of the Major-General, given, it must he 
remembered, befoie the event, were sufficiently clear and 
])recise, may ho doubted. This at least is certain, that his 
absence from tlio p.iradc-grouud caused considerable delay in 
th(i advance of the troops. When at last they did move from 
their ground it was too late. No one knew where the Major- 
General was; neither the Commander of the 10th Regiment, 
nor the Commander of the battery of artillery, considered 
himself invested with power to act in the absence of the Majo]*- 
General. And it was only when, after a prolonged delay, tho 
two staff officers referred to hurried up from tho steamer that 
4hc order to advance was issued. 
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Meanwhile, the mutineers, astonished at their easy triumph, 
Themuti- and Seeing that they Avero being disturbed only by 
noeibBtari soiiio sliots fired by the guard at the hospital, 

for Arab. fiastiuied to diA’cst theniseWes of their red coats, to 

jM)Uch all the caps in tin* regimental store, and to stai’t oft’ as 
fast as they could towards tlie river Son, in the diri^ction of 
Arah. A foAV of them attempted to cross the (langtvs ; but the 
steamer, on board of which was the Major-General, eftectually 
pre Audited this moA^'inent. 

When, then,^the Kuropoan troops reached tln^ natiA^e lines, 
they found that the Sipahis had already disa]il)ear{*(h 
piirtued. They set fire to their huts, and then halted for 
orders. No orders came. The Major-General was 
still on board the steamer, and no one cared to usurp his 
pOAvors. 

Such was the rising of Danaj^ur, — a rising long foreseen, and 
yet managed as though it had been regarded as 
^threvent.^" impossible. Who was to blame? First and princi- 
pally, certainly, the Government of India, which, 
though Avarned in a manner compared to which the hand- 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast after it had been 
interpreted vA^as an insoluble mystery, not only persistently 
declined to take upon itself tho responsibility of ordering the 
disarming of the Sipahis, but thrust that responsibility upon an 
officer unfit, mentally and physically, to bear it. Secondly, and 
only to a less degree than the Government, Major-General 
Lloyd himself, Avho, under the weight of the responsibility 
thrust upon him, preferred to a decided, though simple and 
easy plan, a sclieme elaborate and delicate, certain to Avound 
whilst likely to fail ; and who, further, depriA'cd that scheme of 
all possibility of success by absenting himself fiom tho ])arade- 
ground at the critical moment, and by leaAung tho European 
troops Avuthout orders. Had Major-General Lloyd inouuted liis 
horse and led on the European troops Avhen tho signal of 
mutiny reached him, the mutiny would have been crushed in 
the bud, and the terrible consequences which followed would 
have been uvarted.* 


* General TAoycl stales in a letter to Sir John Kajo. that ho “had no horeo 
ill can tollmen Is. My .stable was two miles distant, and boin^ unable at that 
time to walk far or iinieh, I thoii.s:ht I Bhoiild he most useful on board 
bteaiucr with, guns ayd riflemen, Ac.” But surely, at sueli a crisis, whilst a 
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Precisely on the day on which these events were taking place 
at Danapiir, a bloodier tragedy was enacted at Sigaiili, the 
frontier station of the division. Hero was (jn*‘rtere(l the 12th 
Irregular Cavalry, coininanded by Major llolmcs. 

J have said that Major ifolines trusted his m(‘n, and 
ho showed the absolute trust tliat ho tolt in them. 

In dealing with a groat crisis ho went all the lengths of llio 
great Lord Strafford. He was urg(^nt for a “ thorough ” jiolicy, 
tor a proin})t and sharp punishment for overt acts of treason and 
disatfcction. Impressed with these vic'ws, ho #3ok the law into 
his own hands. Ho proclaimed, on his own authority, martial 
law in the five civil districts contiguous to his own station. 
Trusting absolutely, as 1 have said, his men, he sent them out 
in detached parties of from twenty to fifty all over these 
distvicts to overawe the disaffected and to maintain order. 
Every Sipahi or mutineer caught in the act of rebellion he 
caused to ho seized, tried by a court-martial, and, if found 
guilty, hanged. In all this he acted with the cordial approval 
of the Commissioner of Patna, for whom he had the highest 
admiration. It is probable that if the strain on his men had 
been eased a little earlier Major Holmes would have carried his 
district through the crisis. But the inaction of the G-overn- 
ment with respect to the Danapiir regiments, and probably the 
knowledge that a concerted movement between them and the 
native landowners would soon (*ome to maturity, were too much 
for his men. They determined to cast off the mask. On the 
evening of the 25th of July, then, four troopers suddenly 
attacked Major Holmes and his wife, a daughter Murdei of 
of the heroic Sale, and killed them. Tlie other Majoraad 
Europeans in the station shared the same fate. The 
mutinous soldiers then plundered the treasury, and let them- 
selves loose on the country, now at their mercy. 

The fears of the mercantile community, expressed on the 20th 
of July to Lord (\anning, were thus promptly realised. Lord 
Canning Jiad on that date refused to order disarming. Tho 
troops, not disarmed, had mutinied, and on the 25th the richest 
pjovinco in India was at their mercy. 


\cry delicate incaeure ordered by liiiii was in opumtion, Ma, for- General Lloyd 
ought at least to have taken care not only to imvo liis horse in cantoninents, 
,^bnt that it should remain saddled and accoutred at his very door. Tlie duty 
of a general is to cominund. < 
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I now return to Patna. The event so long dreaded, so long 
TWMr. fort'seen, to guard against the ettects of which so 
Tayiemiet many prceaufcioiis had been lakon by the Coinniis- 
the (lunger. now occuiTcd. Tlie native troo])s had 

r(‘Volted ; Tiiliar was without tbrco to resist thorn. Early in 
tlio day of the 25th, ]\Ir. Tayler had received from Dauri})iir 
intelligence which left on his mind no doubt that the crisis 
therti was imminent. Ho at once summoned the residents to the 
protection afforded by his house. The residents had scarcely 
arrived when the sound of tlio firing of the* two guns announced 
that the outbreak had occurred. Later in this day of suspense 
intelligence arrived that the mutineers had loft the station, and 
that the European troops had not followed them. The direction 
taken by the native troops was unknown, but Mr. Tayler, 
guided by a true military instinct, determined at once to dp all 
in his power to intercept them. He organized, therefore, a 
party of volunteers, and combining with thorn fifty Sikhs, fifty 
native police, and a small levy of horse, detached the party that 
night to Phulwari, about eight miles fz’om Patrni, there to 
bivouac for the night. lie sent intimation of this movement to 
Major-General Lloyd, with a request that ho would detach a 
small body of the 10th Foot to co-operate with this party, 
should he have reason to believe that thoSipahis had taken that 
route. 

The dawn of the following day, however, disclosed to Mr. 
Tayler the evil which, at the inoment, ap])cared the more 
formidable of the two — the mutiny of the 12th Irregulars, and 
the murder of their commandant and others. This event gave 
to affairs a most serious aspect. A whole rcjgimcnt of cavalry 
was thus let loos© on the country, and it was difficult to say in 
what quarter they would strike their blow. An absolute 
necessity was thus created that all the available means (d’ 
defence should be concentrated. The detacJimeiit, then, was at. 
once withdrawn from rhulwdri. The fate of Patna and of 
Jlihar seemed now to depend upon the conduct of Major- 
General Lloyd. Should he have directed a rapid pursuit in 
force of the mutineers all might yet bo well. 

But at Danapur affairs bad taken a very different turn. The 
native troops had, we have already seen, been 
allowed time to march clean away with their 
muskets and their ammunition. The Euro 2 ;)oan 
troops after burning the native huts, had, in consequeneo of 
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llie a])senco of tlic JMajor- General, returned to tlieir barracks. 
No one knew certainly the ultimate direction which the 
Sipahis might take. It was believed, however, that their 
] massage across the Ganges having been 2)re vented, they would 
maich on Arah. *' 

Here was an oi:)j)ortuiiity such as a real soldier would have 
clutclied at —an opj^ortunity of repairing every Major-Gono- 
niistakc, of atoning for all shortcomings. Dividing >^1 Lioyci'n 
the district of Shaluibad, of which Arab was the 
capital, from that of t?atna, and some fourteen iiyles south-west 
of Danajmr, is the river Son, swollen at that season by con- 
tinuous rain, and traversable only by boats, not then collected. 
Had Major-Genei'al Idoyd, on landing from the steamei^ that 
evening, at once detached a strong force of infantry and 
artilWy in pursuit of the mutineers, ho must have caught them 
in flagrante delicto^ with an unfordable river in their rear. 

But such an action was far above the calibre of the mind of 
Major-General Lloy<l. lie has placed on record 
that j)robab]y a direct pursuit would not have been 
of much avail.* A dim idea (»f the use whicli might 
'be made of the Son river to stoj) the enemy proin 2 )ted him 
however, the following morning, to send some rifle- ^ i «« 
men in a steamer up tliat river, but there was nut 
sufficient draught of water, and the steamer and riflemen 
returned, having accomjdished nothing. But before they 
arrived the Major-General had received information which 
diverted his thf'Ug^'ts entirely, for the moment, from an ofien- 
sivo movcniet:!, anrt directed them to the securing of the 
safety of liis garrison hy intrenching Hanajiur.'j' 

The information referred to was to the effect that Kunwar 

Ills words are: “It is perhaps to be u'^retted thsit some (European 
troopb) were not s.nt tliat iii^ht or next inoriiiii^>:. but only a small j)arty, in 
eoni])nri8()n to tae stieMi::t}i of tJio imitiueers, could have been detached ; no 
^uns could have gone, an<i us the niutinocrs avoided the road and kept to the 
tields, Mjjcre they coiiM sciinely have been ehi ctively followed by a small 
]}.irty of Europeans, they probably would not i-ave been of much use.” It 
IS diiliciilt to see the force of tliis argument. The Jiigh road to AraJi was 
trav(‘rsablc by artillery. TJiougii the Sipahis might have spread over the 
fields they yet fulhiwttl the lino of that road. 

t “ Tliat afternoon the General wrote to tell me he proposed intrenching 
Dauapur as it was ascertained that the mutineers liad gone off in a body towards 
Arali, and it was apiirehemh'd by him that they might be joined by Kunwar 
iSmgli, and return to attack Danui»ur.” — W. Toiler's Faina CrisisF 
VOL. ill, * K 
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Singh, the great landowner mentioned in a previous page, 
whose estates lay in the vicinity of Arah, and along the banks 
of the Son, had raised his tenantry and was about to join the 
mutinous Sipahis. 

Kiinwar Singh, a Tiajput chieftaiii of ancient lineage, had 
been made an enemy of the English rule by tlie 
action of our revenue system. I'lie action of tin's 
system, which he imperlectly understood, had re- 
duced his means so considerably that some short time before 
the outbreak (d' the mutiny his estates'* liad been placed in 
liquidation. Still, there was one case pending which, if 
decided in his favour, would go a great way towards recouping 
his I^jSscs. After the mutiny had broken out, and when 
Kiinwar Singh was eagerly watching the turn of eve ts, doubt- 
ful as to the course which he should pursue, the law courts 
decided this case against him. About the same time the 
supporting hand of Government was withdrawn from the 
management of his case.* Thenceforward his mind was made 
up. Old as he was, aiid he had seen eighty summers, he 
resolved to seize the first opportunity of striking a blow for his 
freedom. AVhen ho learned, therefore, that the Sipahis at 
Diinapur had successfully risen and were marching towards 
Arab, he resolved to co-o])erate with them with all his power. 

This was the information which inlluenccd Majoi -General 
Lloyd to stop, for the moment, any fuitlier move- 
UnmTsh'm- mciit, aiid t{) intrench himself at Danapur. But the 
wifintotLe Commissioner of Patna, to whom he had impaited 
his resolve, deprecated it with all the fervour of his 
daring and energetic nature. lie implored the Gcreral to 
pursue the rebels immediately. He pointed out that theiHj 
might be yet time to catch them before they could cross 

‘ It would appear that Ktiiiwur Siugh had cii^a»j;e<l, wIumi his estates were 
placed iu liquidation, to raise a sum of £200,000 for the payment of liis 
debts. Naturally some delay occiiried in raising so lariri* a snm ; the innne\, 
however, was gradually coming in when tlie Board ol Ih'voniio inforinod him, 
through tht3 Commissioner of Patna, that unless ho should raise tliti whole 
siini within one montli, tlicy would recommend the Government “ to witlulraw 
all interference witli his affairs, and to abandon the management of his 
est.it* s,” TJiis decision of the Board of Kevenuo was regarded by Kunwar 
Siiigb, and very naturally, as tantamount to the sequestration of liis property. 
The course of the Board of Beveiiue was strongly objected to by IMr. TayleV, 
— who even went so far us to protest against it in a private letter to Mr^ 
Halliday— but in vain. 
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tlio Son; tliat vigour and energy would yet retrieve the 
disaster. 

Had Mr. Tayler been Major-CJeneral Commanding the 
TJanapur division, the disasbu’ would liavo been retrieved 
promptly and eHeetually. 1 at, in that case, there would 
]iave been no disaster to retrieve. As it was he could only 
advise. 

Further information, to which 1 am about to rtder, added 
f(>r(*e to Mr. Tayhg:’s recommendations, and al. last drbu’- 
inined the Major-Gimeral to detach a force in® pursuit of the 
Si pill 1 is. 

Ir tt‘llig(m(!c that the Sipahis had cr(jssed the Son and^were 
besieging Arah caused tlie Major-General to detach, 27 

(»u the cv(*ning of the 27th, a bod>" of J men belong- 'proops aro 
ing iT> the 27th Ih'glment, in a steamer. Tlio com- sent to rc- 
niaiidcr of tliis sfeaiiier was directed to steam up the * 

Son, and to land the troops at the ])oint where the road to Arali 
j(dns the river. 'J'ho instructions given to the tioops were that 
they should, on heing landed, proceed to Arali, and ])i ing away 
the civilians there besieged. It happened, however, that 
the steamer, running on after the moon had ^ 

gone down, stuck fast on a sand-hank. jMajor- 
(ienoral Jiloyd tluui resolved to recall his troo])s and 
attempt noliiing more. Hut Mr. Tayler succeeded 
in inducing him to change his mind. The Mfijor- General, then, 
in consultation with the captain of a river-steamer 
hut ju'^t ariived, directed that a party of 250 men ?ucoim^*es 
from the lOth foot, with 70 SiUhs anti some volun- h>i«taperap- 
tet'rs, should leave Dauapiir in the morning of the 
2{dh, ill the stenner, which, picking U]) on its way the Hat 
attaclied to the steamt*r which had stranded, should 
convey the troo})s, commanded by Colonel Fenwick, July 
up Iht^ Son, to tlio point jireviously indicated. 

Some difiiculties raistul by tlie commander of the steamer 
caused the reduet itui of the European force by 100 men. The 
remainder constituting too small a command for an officer of 
liigh rank, Colonel Fenwick remained lieliind, and Ca|)taiu 
Hunbar of the same n^giment took the whole body under his 
orders. Tlit^ steamer, wdtli h(*r 150 Europeans and 
70 Sikhs, taking also two gentlemen volunteers, tTolfsutsout. 
l^ft Ihinajmr amid the enthusiasm of the Eurofieau 
population, picked up the detachment of the '‘37th Hegimont, 

K 2 
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the appointed spot in safety, and began to disembark 
the troops at 2 p.m. Before recounting their further movements 
I must return t6 the revolted Sipahis, 

Those Sipahis, leaving D&nfipur wi^h their arms and accoutre- 
The mutf- ments, had arrived at the Son on the morning of 
neers cross the 26th. For want of means to croi?s the river 
the Sou. they did not reach the opposite bank till the evening. 
In the interval the servants of Kunwar Singh had been busy in 
collecting boats for the mass, whilst as many as could be con- 
veyed crossed fcy the ferry. Before night^had set in every man 
was on the opposite bank. Short was the consultation that 
follo\ged. Kunwar Singh himself was on the spot, and, under 
the influence of the advice of this honoured Eajput landowner, 
it was decided to march on Arah, slaughter the reisidcnts, and 
plunder the treasury'. The subsequent movements of thc*little 
army would necessarily depend on circumstances, but it was ftn 
object with Kunwar Singh to keep the Sipahis^ if possible, 
within the limits of Bihar, 

A great portion of the expectations of the Sipahis were 
realised almost at once. Having reached Arab, they released 
the prisoners from the gaol (27th of July), ])]undered the 
treasury, and then set forth to slaughter the European resi- 
dents. Ihit in the attempt to prosecute this part of their 
scheme they met with an opposit!l|^7i on which they had not 
counted. 

The residents of Arah, in fact, had not awaited in idleness 
the visit which they had deemed always possible, 
and which, since the 25th, had been certain. One 
of their number, Mr. Vicars Boylo, a civil engineer connected 
with the railway, had, from a very early peiiod, 
regarded it as quite a possible contingency that the 
station might be attacked by the mutineers. He, 
therefore, despite the jeers of some, and the covert ridicule of 
others, had fortified the smaller of the two houses in his coin- 
])ound in a manner which would enable it, if defended, to resist 
any sudden assault. This house was a small detached building, 
about fifty feet square, having one storey above the basement, 
and surmounted by a flat roof. As soon as a message from 
Ddnapur brought the information of the successful rise and 
departure of the Sipdhis, the residents resolved to take advantage 
of Mr. Boyle’s prescience, and to defend themselves in his house 
against the enemy. Supplies of all kinds, — meal, wine, beer. 
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water, biscuit, and sheep — had been gradually stored up by 
Mr. Boyle during the month. 

Additional means of defence were now provided. Ammuni- 
tion was collected ; loopholes were drilled in the walls, and 
sand-bags weie placed on the roof. At the same time, the front 
portion of the other and larger house in the same compound, 
about fifty yards distant from the improvised fortress, was 
entirely demolished, so as to prevent it from affording shelfer 
to any j^ossible assailants. 

The European and Eurasian residents in Ar^h amounted in 
number to fifteen ; but there was besides a Muhammadan 
gentleman, whose fate was joined to theirs.* With so small a 
j^arrioon, a successful defence of Mr. Boyle’s house woulcWhave 
been impossible. But with the prescience which, in those 
trying days, marked every act of the prescient Commissioner 
of Patna, Mr. Tayler had, in anticipation of the 
crisis, despatched to Arah fifty of Kattray’s Sikhs. MnTayien^ 
These men were on the spot, and they too cast in 
their lot with the English. The united garrison thus num- 
bered nearly seventy souls, and these, when information reached 
them of the crossing of tho Son by the Sipahis, threw them- 
selves, armed with their muskets, their guns, and their rifles, 
into tho house of refuge, resolved to defend it to the very 
last. 

Great, then, was the surprise of the Sipahis when, having 
released the })risoners and plundered the treasury, 
they set forth to slaughter the Europeans, they 
found that their progress was stayed by the occu- 
])ants of one small house. Still confident in their numbers, and 
elated by the success which had attended all their movements, 
they advanced unhesitatingly, and in unbroken order, towards 
the last refuge of their enorny. Tho garrison reserved their 
fire till tho Sii)ahis came within range, but they then let fly 


* Tlu^ garrison consisted of Mr. LittledaUj, tlio judge ; Mr. Combe, tho 
collector; Mr. Herwald Wake, magistiate; Mr. Colvin, usaintant; Dr. Halls, 
surgeon; Mr. b'ield and Mr. Anderson of the opium department; Mr. Vicars 
Boyle ; Saiad Azun-ud-din Khan, deput y collector: Mr. Daco^ta ; Mr. 
Godfrey; Mr. (Jork; 'fait; STTr IJtdpcTsoii ; Mr. Hoyle; and Mr. do 
Souza. The Sikh force consisted of a native lieutenant and two native 
Bergeants, two corjjorals, forty-live privates, a water-eai rior, and a cook. Tho 
^dhiirgo of the defences was entrusted to Mr. Vicars Boyle, whilst Mr. Herwald 
Wake took the command in chief of the garrison. 
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with 80 sure an aim that the rebels fell back surprised and 

Thedeience disconcerted. These, changing their tactics, then 
e lence. groups, and, taking possession of the 

larger house, commenced from it and from behind the trees near 
it, a continuous lire on the ganison. <The commanding position 
and the artificial defences of the smaller house enabled the 
latter to return the fire with terrible effect. Not a Sipdhi dare 
expose his person. If he chanced to do so, a bullet from a 
musket behind the sand-bags on the roof was certain to find 
out his weak point. ^ 

Meanwhile the Sipdhis had discovered that a portion of the 
garrison were Sikhs. They had some men of that nation in 
theirrown ranks. These were commissioned to use every 
possible argument to win over their countrymen. When the 
offer to share with them the plunder of the treasuries, of those 
packed and of those still to be sacked, proved unavailing, threats 
of the doom which hung over them were freely used. The 
most earnest appeals to their nationality and their religion were 
alike rejected. Kattray’s Sikhs remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment which g<avo them their salt. 

During the next day the rebels brought two guns to bear on 
Jui 28 besieged edifice. From these they fired every 

“ ’ possible kind of projectile on wdiich they could lay 

hands. They riddled the walls of the bouse, but they did not 
lessen the courage of the garrison. A musketry fire, carefully 
husbanded, yet used unsparingly whenever a chance j)resente<I 
itself, told them, in unrui.stakeable language, that they were 
still defied- This did not, however, prevent the rebels from 
offering terms. Possibly the Sipahis wore acquainted with the 
stoiy of Kanhpur. But it is cei’tain that every evening a 
Sipahi standing behind the pillar of the larger house, sum- 
moned the garrison, in the name of their General, a Subahdar 
of the 8th Eegiment Native Infantry, to surrender on 
conditions. 

The following day, the 29th, the same tactics were continued, 

July 29 enemy’s guns being shifted from point to point 

so as to bear on the weakest point of the besieged 
bouse, but with theefi’oct only of increasing the damage effected 
in the outer wall. 

At last the enemy succeeded in placing the largest of the two 
field-pieces on the top of the vacated house, and began to direct 
a fire on the smaller house as fast as they could collect cix 
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improvise cannon-balls. But nothing intimidated the gallant 
men who foimed the garrison. When the enemy raised a 
barricade on the roof of the adjoining house, the besieged raised 
one still higher on their own. When provisions began to fail, 
a sally procured more. In fact all the means that courage, 
labour, daring, and energy could suggest were used to the fullest 
extent to baftlo the enemy. 

At midnight on that day, the 29th, the garrison were aroused 
by the sound of repeated volleys of musketry about a mile 
distant, in the direotion of the S6n river. Fur a moment hope 
suggested the idea that the garrison of Danaptir was about to 
relieve them. But the hope flickered and died almost as soon 
as it had received life. The sound of the firing became more 
and more distant — at last it ceased altogether. It was clear 
that the relieving party had been driven back. 

We left that party, consisting of 343 Europeans, 70 Sikhs, 
and two gentlemen volunteers, 415 in all, liaving 
just succeeded in effecting their disembarkation, at bar^ ma^chf 
two o’clock on the afternoon of the 29th, on the point 
nearest to the station of Arab. The order was at once issued 
for the men to dine, when suddenly firing was heard from the 
advance-guard. It was ascertained that thivS firing had been 
caused by the presence of a body of Si 2 )«ahis on the banks of a 
wide and deep rivulet, about two miles distant, and upon whom 
the advanced guard had opened fire. On receiving the fire the 
Sipahis retreated. Then, though pressed to stop and bivouac 
for the night, Captain Dunbar dt^termined to push on at once. 
It is true that his men were fasting; but it was a fine moon- 
light night, and both officers and men were cheered by the 
news brought by the villagers that the garrison was still 
liolding our, whilst the sound of the booming of the guns in the 
direction of Arah showed that our countrymen were hardly 
pressed. Fifteen miles lay before the men, through a well- 
wooded country, traversed by an iin macadamised road, heavy 
from recent rain. The dinners, then, were left uncooked, the 
rivulet was crossed, and when, about 7 p.m., all had disembarked 
on the other side, the column started, h^d by a native guide. 
The force marched on for about eleven miles without seeing any 
traces of the enemy. A few minutes later, however, a body of 
horsemen appeared in front of the advancing column, but befores 
they could be fired at they had galloped off. It was now H 
o’clock, and the moon went down. Dunbar was now urged to 
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halt for tho night, and wait fiir tlio dawn. But the possibility 
that he might arrive too late probably indixced him ii) reject 
this suggestion. Still hopeful and confident, he ])ressed on till 
within a mile of Arah, no enemy in sight. Here Dunbar called 
in the skirmishers, and moved on tti column of march. He 
suspected nothing, when suddenly, as the column was marching 
Heissur- along, giving its flank to a dense mango-grove on 
prised by the the right of the road, the grove was lighted up by a 
rebels. trcmendous volley poured into the long flank of tho 
column, whilst almost simultaneously a snfaller volley from A 
group of trees in front struck down the leading flies. Captain 
Dunl^r and several officers were shot dead at the first discharge. 
The enemy was invisible. The firing was taken up from tlxe 
Other flank, and renewed from the quarters whence it had first 
proceeded. The Europeans, in their white summer clothing, 
were splendid marks for the enemy. The confusion consequent 
upon tho surprise was terrible ; the men were bewildered, and 
there u^as no one to give the command. The natural conse- 
quences ensued. On recovering from their surprise the men 
formed into groups and began to fire wildly in all directions, 
often, possibly, on each other. 

It is hard to say how many minules this fatal disorder lasted, 
but at last the only possible mode of restoring order was 
resorted to. An officer managed to find a bugler, and, taking 
him to an enclosed field at a short distance from the grove, 
sounded the “assembly.” The men promptly rallied round 
him. They were fortunate enough to discover in this field a 
disused and half-empty tank, the hollows of which w'ould suffice 
to protect them to a certain extent from the enemy’s fire. From 
this place of refuge our men opened a firo which, however, the 
enemy returned with interest. The white clothing of tho 
English troops still operated greatly to their disadvantage, 
whilat the Sipdbis, in a state of sciui-nudity, tired from behind 
trees and walls. 

Under these difficult circumstances tho surviving officers held 
a council of war. They felt that with their dispirited and 
diminished numbers it would be impossible to reach Arah ; that 
they woTild be fortunate if they could fall back upon the S6n. 
They resolved, then, to commence a retrograde movement as 
soon as the not then distant dawn shoixld permit them to find 
the road. 

As soon as that dawn was visible the men formed up in 
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order, and inarched out on the Arah road. But the enemy had 
been as vigilant as they. They had occupied in ^he retreat 
force every point in their route — the ditches, the 
jungles, the houses. But the British troops matched straight 
onwards, returning, in a (fesultory manner, the fire which was 
2)oured upon them, but intent only on reaching the Son. The 
power of driving back the enemy was denied to them by the 
fact that no enemy was in sight. They were sheltered behind 
the trees, the copscq, the bushes, the ditches, and the jungle. 
Occasionally, indeed, maddened by the sight of*their comrades 
falling around them, the men constituting by accident the rear- 
guard formed up, faced about, and tried to charge. But there 
was no enemy to receive the charge. Five or six thdhsand 
men, the revolted Sipahis and levies of Kdnwar Singh, kept 
themselves under the shelter offered by the natural obstacles of 
the country. 

At last, after losing many of their comrades, the main body 
of the British force reached the banks of the rivulet, conniaton 
to cross which the previous night they had found accompony- 
boats ready to their hand. The boats were indeed *** 
still there,* but during the night, the water had run down, and 
only two of them were floating. These were promptly seized 
by the men in advance and pushed off. Then ensued a scene 
which it is impossible to paint in living words. It was a scene 
to which the imagination alone could do justice. There lay the 
remaining boats stranded on the bank of the river; the defeated 
soldiers rushing at them to push them further into the stream 
amid the musketry fire from the victorious Sipahis, the cries of 
the wounded and dying, the disorder and confusion inseparable 
from a military disaster. It was a scene to call forth all that 
was manly and heroic, all that was mean and selfish. But 
whilst the first-named qualities were markedly visible, the 
latter were conspicuous only by their absence. 

The difficulties already enumerated were soon added to by 
fire breaking out on board of some of the boats. Order had 
now become impossible. To push a boat into the stream, to 
climb into it, to help others in, was the aim of every man’s 
exertions. But when boats would not be moved the chance of 
drowning was preferred to tlie tender mercies of the Sipahis. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at last the majority of the 
survivors found themselves in safety on the opposite bank. 
The losses sustained by the British on the bai^ks of this rivulet 
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exceeded those they had suffered on the occasion of the surprise 
and during the retreat.* 

When the remains of the party mustered there, it was found 
Thesur- hundred and fifteen men, only fifty 

vivors reach had not been hit, and chit of fifteen officers only 
D^napiir. ^hree were unwounded. Those survivors made their 
way sadly and disconsolately to the steamer. They were then 
conveyed back to DAndpur. 

There the European population were awaiting their return in 
triumphant expectation. The possibility ^of disaster had not 
crossed a single mind. But when, as the steamer approached, 
no signs of life on board were visible, when the very captain 
and his subordinates seemed cheerless, and the silence was the 
silence of the grave, it began to be felt that, at the least, our 
losses had been heavy. It was not, however, until the steamer 
had moored off the hospital that the full truth was realised, 
that the conviction rushed to the mind of every Englishman in 
Danapur, not only that our troops had suffered an overwhelming 
catastrophe, but that the little garrison of Arab was irre- 
mediably lost.f 

The Englishmen garrisoning Mr. Boyle’s little house at that 
The gallantry pl^»'Ce had, then, rightly interpreted the reason for 
or the Arab the gradual lessening of the sound of volloy-firijig 
garrison. ^hich bad reached their ears at midnight on the 
29th. Even if they had had any doubts these would have been 
removed by the arrival under their walls of a wounded Sikh, a 
juember of the relieving force, who had managed to crawl to 
the house to toll the story of the disaster. The intelligence 


* Many acts of daring were performed during tlio rt‘treat and crossing. 
]\rr. Ross MnTigl(*8, of tlie Civil Service, one of the volunteers, supported and 
lielped along tor five miles of the retreat a wounded soldier of the 87th, who, 
but' for that snpiiort, would have been left to die. For this act Mr. Ro.>s 
Mangles received the Victoria Cross, Another of the volunteers, Mr. 
IVPDonell, also of the Civil Service, received tlio same distinction for cutting 
the lashings of one of t he boats, full of men, amid a storm of bullets, to wliich 
he was exposed from tlic opposite bank. Private Dempsey and another man 
of the 10th carried one of their officers. Ensign Erskine, who had been 
mortally wounded, for five miles to the boats. Lieutenant Ingolby, who had 
volunteered to command the Sikhs, was the last man to leave the shore. He 
plunged into the water, and was shot in the a^t of crossing. These are a 
few amongst the many instances which occurred of combined courage and 
humanity. 

t Mr. Taylor’s Patna Crisis. 
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was bla<^ indeed, lint its only effect on the hearts of the gallant 
members of the garrison was to steel them to resist to the 
bitter end. They at least believed in their countrymen. The 
story of the “leaguer of Arah” had spread, they were well 
aware, as far as the means of communication would admit. 
Many detachments of Europeans were passing up country. By 
whom these detachments were commanded they knew not. 
But they did know that the several commanders were English- 
men, and they fait confident that amongst Englishmen in 
authority to whom rhe stoiy of their plight mi^t be conveyed, 
there would be at least one who, bound thoughne might be by 
the led tape of regulations, would yet laugh at responsibility 
when he should learn that his countrymen were in ditnger ; 
who would possess the brain to conceive and the nerve to curry 
out a jilan for their lelief. They judged rightly ; and yet 
they were fortunate, for it is not every day that Nature 
matures the substance which is required to mould a Vincent 
Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Sipahis returned to Arab, red with the 
slaughter of our countrymen. If their victory had rebels 
not increased the courage which now, as before, 
iccoiled from an assault in masses on the besieged * ' 

mansion, it Iiad yet had the effect of stimulating their inventive 
powers. At one time they attempted to smoko out the garrison. 
With this object tJioy collected and heaped up during the 
night, beneath the walls of the house, a large quantity of 
combustibles, and surmounting these with chilies — the raw 
material of the famous red pepper of India — ignited the mass. 
The effect would have been most serious had the wind only 
favoured the enemy ; hut the clement was against them, and 
before it had injured the garrison, the pungent smoke was 
blown towards the hostile encampment. The same wind saved 
the garrison likewise from the putrid smell emanating from the 
rotting carcases of the horses, belonging to the garrison, which 
had been shot at the commencement of the siege, and which 
the rebels piled np in close proximity to the bungalow. Mining 
was thou attempted, but Mr. Wake met this device by a 
countermine. The gun raised to the roof of the larger house 
occasionally caused injury to a weak place in the helcaguored 
castle ; but Mr. Wake and Mr. Boyle were there, and in a short 
time the place was made twice as strong as before. 

• After all these measures had failed, it seemed as though the 
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garrison wonl<l bo more likely to sufter from a deficiency 
of supplies than from tho enemy’s attacks. And, in 
truth, on tho third day, tho supply of water began 
to run short. With rinremitting vigour, liowever, 
tho garrison within twelve hours had dug a well 
of eighteen feet by four. Four sheep rewarded one of their 
attempts at sallying out for supplies. The earth excavated 
from the well was used to strengthen the works on tho roof, 
('artridges were made from tho powder wjjdch Mr. Boyle had 
been careful torstoro, and bullets were cast from the lead which 
he had laid in. Eveiy means that energy could do, that skill 
c*ould devise, and that valour could attempt, were successfully 
resolved to by that daring garrison, abty directed by Mr. 
Herwald Wake, Mr. Vicara Boyle, and Mr. uolvin. 

But resources limited in extent must, sooner or later, cQine to 
an end. But for succour of an effective character the gamsou 
would have been eventually forced — not to surrender — the 
possibility of such a catastrophe never formed pai-t of their 
calculations — but to endeavour to force their way to some ford 
on the river Son. Happily the necessity to have recourse to so 
desperate a chance was spared them. (.)n the morning of the 
A uBt 2 August, just one week after they had been 

shut up in their improvised fortress, a great 
commotion amongst the enemy gave warning that something 
very unusual was t.iking place. The hostile fire slackened 
early, and almost ceased during the day. But few of the 
Sipahis showed themselves. Suddenly, towards the 
afternoon tho sound of a distant cannonade reached 
the ear. Minute succeeded minute, and yet tho 
sound seemed neither to advance nor to recede. All at once it 
ceased altogether. Some hours later and tlie absolute discon- 
tinuance of the fire of tho besiegers gave to tho garrison a sure 
forecast of the actual state of affairs. A sally made by some of 
them after darkness had set in discovered the positions of tho 
enemy abandoned; their guns unguarded ; a canvassed tube 
filled with gunpowder lying unused close to the mine which 
had reached tho foundations of their fortress. It was clear 
then to the tried and gallant men Avho had so successfulh’ 
defended themselves against enormous odds, that a deliverer 
had driven away their enemies, and that before many hours 
they would be able to render honour to the name of him who 
had so nobly dared to rescue them. 
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Who was that deliverer ? Amongst the many detachments 
which left Calcutta during the month of July was „ „ 

one commanded by Major Vincent Eyre, of the 
Bengal Artillery. The detachment consisted of a company of 
European gunners, and a horse-battery of six guns. Major 
Eyio was an officer possessing natural ability improved by 
study, great determination, a clear head, and a lofty sense of 
duty. He had had great experience of men, had mastered all 
the details of his ^ofession, was fit for any employment, but, 
like Dumouriez, he had reached the prime oi life before the 
opportunity arrived which was to show the stuff that was in 
him. He had served during the first Alghanistan 
war, and had been one of those who had been 
selected by the British General as hostages* to 
be made "over to Muhammad Akbar Khan. Subsequently 
he had been appointed by Lord Ellenborough to raise and 
command a company of artillery for the newly formed 
Gwaliar Contingent. In 1855, Eyre had visited Europe. 
On his leturn to India, early in 1857, he had been sent to 
command a horse field-battery in British Buimah. Be- 
called thence with liis battery, when the eyes of the Govern- 


A little episotlt* in hiwlmy ut this ix>rioil deserves to be recorded. 

On a previous occasion, the Afglian chiefs had required four married officeis 
with their wives and children as hoslaj^es. Certain officers, of whom Eyre 
was one, were invited by the General, by an official circular, to undertake 
this risk. Tlie following were the replies as given by Lady Sale in lier 
journal : — “ Lieutenant Eyre said, if it was to bo productive of gmit good lie 
would stay with his wife and child. The others all refused to risk the safety 
of their families. Ono said he would rather put a pistol to his wife's head, 
ami shoot her; and another, that his wife siiouid only be taken at the point 
of the hiyonct; for himself he was ready to i>erfurin any duly imposed on 
him." On this incid(*nt the “Naval and Military Gazette” of the day thus 
conimented : — “Channing, in his eloquent and philosopliic analysis of the 
character of Napoleon, has felicitously defined three oiders of greatness, in 
the last of which he assigns a place to the great conqueror of Europe, 
Following tlie spirit of that gr<'at thinker, wo cannot but recognise i/i 
Lieutenant Eyre’s noble reply a higher tone of feeling than can be tmeed in 
the answers of either of iiis gallant comrades. Therefore, wJiiJe we may 
award to the latter niches in the same order w'ith Napoleon, our acquiescence 
in the sentiments of Dr. Ohaiining leads us to hail in Lieutenant Eyre’s 
conduct on this occasion the lineaments of that order — moral greatness — 

.through which the soul defies all peril, reposes an unfaltering trust in God in 
the darkest hour, and is over ready to be offered on tlie altar of his country, 
pr of mankind.” The reader will not be slow to recognise the same linea- 
ments of that first order in the conduct of Major Eyre on the occasiou I aiu 
now recording. 
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inent of India were being opened to the gravity of the situation, 
Eyre arrived in Calcutta on the 14th of June. There he was 
kept for several days in a state ot uncertainty, terminated only 
by his being ordered to leave with hi^s battery in a steamer and 
flat, on the 10th of July, for Allahabad. 

Steaming from Calcutta, on that date, Eyre arrived off 
25 Danapur on the afternoon of the 25th of July. 

“ ^ Learning from a gentleman whcyllad ventured in a 
small boat from the shore the catastropher of that day, Eyre 
landed at 6 p.rf., to offer his services to Major-General Lloyd. 
At his desire he disembarked three guns for the service of the 
Major-General until those sent after the mutineers should 
return, — an event which happene<l the same evening. 

Ee-embarking his guns the following morning Eyre pro- 
juiy 2 s. ceedcd up the Ganges towards Baksar. On reaching 
Arrives at that place at noon, on the 28th, Eyre was informeci 
Baksar. three revolted Danapur regiments were 

advancing bv way of Arab, with tlie a})parent intention 
of crossing the Ganges above Baksar, and that they had 
actually sent forward a party to secure the necessary number 
of boats. This information decided Eyre to detain the steamer 
and flat at Baksar to afford time to one of the detachments, 
which he believed to be steaming up behind him, to come up. 

It must bo borne in mind that Baksar was the head-quarters 
of a valuable Government stud, and that thirty miles above it 
lies Gliazipur, where was a brancli of the same stud. There 
were no troops at Baksar, but Gliazipur was garrisoned by a 
strong native regiment held in check by only one weak company 
of the 78th Highlanders. Noting the importance of' preventing 
the passage of the river by the mutinous Sipdbis, and observing 
no signs of the advance of the detachments ho believed to be 
July 29 tlieir vvay, Eyie, on the morning of the 29th 

hastened with his battery to Ghazipiir, landed two 
of his guns and his only subaltern for the protection of the 
place, and taking on board in their stead twenty-five men of 
the 78th Higlilanders, returned that night to Baksar. 

On reaching Baksar, Eyre discovered to his intense satisfac- 
Resolves to that one of the detachments he had expected, 

attempt the consisting of 154 men of the 5th Fusiliers, com- 
reiiefof Captain L’Estrange, had arrived off 

that place. As the information he had received pointed to the 
conviction that oyr countrymen were still holding out at Arab, 
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Eyre despatched at once a note to L’Estrange, proposing to 
join forces for an immediate attempt to relieve that station. 
L’Estrange promptly replied in the affirmative, stipulating 
only that Major Eyre should send him a written order to that 
effect, and should take updh himself the entire responsibility. 

Eyre did not hesitate a moment. He despatched at once an 
official letter to L^Estrange, directing him to place Assumes 
himself and his m^ at his disposal. He took ujion great respon- 
himself the further^responsibility of requiring the* ® 
captains of the steamers to place themselves unr§servedly under 
his orders. 

Early on the morning of the 30th, the guns and troof-s 
were disembarked, and arrangements wore made * 3 ^ 
for a march to Arab, about forty-ciglit miles 
to tly3 eastward. At the same time one of the steamers 
was despatched to Major-General Lloyd with a letter in- 
forming him of the intended movement, and inviting his 
co-operation — for at that time Eyre was ignorant, not only 
of the defeat of Dunbar’s force, but of the fact that any 
lorce had been sent to Arab.* The field force thus 
•extemporised consisted of forty artillery men and ^wriSrce?^ 
three guns, one hundred and fifty-four men of the 
5th Fusiliers, six officers, including Major Eyre, two assistant 
surgeons, and eighteen volunteers, mostly mounted, of whom 
three were officers, one a veterinary surgeon, and one the joint 
magistrate of Ghazipur.f The twenty-five Highlanders, whoso 


Major Eyre’s letter was d tiled the 30 di. It readied Danapur tliat night. 
It elicited from Major-General Lloyd the oiiipioii, dated midnight on tlio 
.30tli, that ‘‘ tJie advtinco from Jlaksar towardKS Arah would have been useful 
had tlie atttick on the rebels succeeded ; as it is, tJio Bnksar force is too weak 
to venture far from Baksar, and it should occupy that f>laco till further 
communicatioTi is sent from Dauapur.” 'J’wo letters from the Assistant 
Adjutaut-Gemral of tiie divLioii, Ixilh daltd tlio 3lst, and des])atehed by the 
same steamer, iiilbrmed Eyre of the disaster at Arab; threw upon his own 
judgment and discr(‘tiori the course he should adopt; >varncd him against 
expecting any co-operation from the Danapur side; and advised tho utiiu'st 
caution. A letter dated tiie day following reiterated tho same arguments. 
Major Eyre did not receive these letters till after lie had Lft Baksar. 

t The names of the oflicers were; of tho Artillery, JNFajor Eyre and 
Assistant Surgeon Eteson ; of tho 5th Fusiliers, Cajitains L'Estrango and 
Scott, Ensigns Ijevvis, Oidtield, and Mason, Assistant Surgeon Thornton; 
tiio volunteers, Lieutenant Wild, 40th Regiment, Native Infantry; Captain 
tfie Hon. G. P. Hastings, Lieul<nant Jackson, and Veterinary Surgeon 
Liddell ; the Civil Magistrate was Mr Bax, later known as Mr Bax-Irouaidd 
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presence might at any time be necessuiy at Ghdzipfir, were left 
behind at Baksar, Avith orders to take the first opportunity of 
returning to their station. Eyre appointed as his staff officer 
Captain Hastings, an officer whose acquaintance he had made 
only two days befo»e, but by whoso energy and enthusiastic 
support he had been greatly impressed. Much required to be 
done. There were no horses for the guns, and bullocks from 
ihe plough had to be impressed. Carts for the reserve 
ammunition and commissariat supplies had/^o be secured. In 
this work Majof Eyre found an able and willing coadjutor in 
Mr. Bax, the district magistrate. This gentleman likewise used 
successfully his influence to borrow from the Dumrao Kajah 
four ilephants for the conveyance of tents and bedding. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon all preparations had been com- 
Sets out ploted, and the column set out. But the roads were 
very heavy from recent rain, and the bullocks, 
unused to drag guns and heavily laden carts, not only moved 
Jui 31 slowly, but required frequent halts to enable them 
^ ‘ to move at all. Owing to the delays thus enforced 

the day broke before the first encamping ground was reached. 

Brief was the halt made here. The column pushed on after 
a short and hurried meal. When about twelve miles from 
Baksar a mounted scout was descried. Pursued, wounded, and 
taken prisoner, ho proved to be a free lance in the service of 
Kunwar Singh. As the presence of this man proved that the 
enemy was on the alert, Eyre pushed on as rapidly as he could, 
and did not halt for repose till he had Shahpur, twenty- 

eight miles from Baksar, 

Whilst encamped at this place tidings were brought to Eyre 
First h^-ars defeat uTid slaughter of Captain Dunbar’? 

of Dunbar's party. Hero, t(»o, he had further proof of the 
defeat. vigilanco of the enemy, many of whose scouts were 
discovered. Eyro halted the early part of the day to refresh 
the cattle, but eager to rescue the garrison and to restore the 
prestige of our arms, he set out at 2 o’clock in the 
iteSes^on. afternoon of the 1st, having now but twenty-two 
miles to traveive. After marching four miles, the 
column was checked by finding the bridge over the ndla* 
at Baldoti had been cut through and was impassable for 
gun» and carts. In «an hour, however, the mischief was 


* Sometimes incorrectly spelt “ nullah.” 
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flnflSciently repaired, and the force pressed on to the villajj^e 
of Gajrajganj, on tlte further side of which it bivouacked for 
the night, a strong guard being posted to protect the bridge 
over the nala near it, and which Eyre had been delighted to 
find uninjured. • 

At daybreak the followinpc morning (2nd of August) the 
force resumed its march, had not, liowevcr, 
cleared a mile beyond its camping-ground before The mutineers 
bugle-notes were^pard sounding the ‘‘ assembly to meet 

in a wood which bounded the view about a mile 
ahead, and through which lay the direct road Arab. The 
road between the position occupied at the moment by our men 
and the wood was bounded on either side by inundated rice 
fields.* Eyre at once halted to reconnoitre. The enemy now 
began to show themselves in great force, and, not content with 
occu laying the wood in front, to send out largo bodies on both 
banks, with the evident object of surrounding the Europeans, 
'i'his movement on their part decided Eyre. Judging, 
and rightly judging, that this double flank move- 
ment must weaken the enemy’s centre, he boldly 
pushed forward his men in skirmishing order, his three guns 
opening fire to the front and on the flanks. Under the pressure 
of this fire, the enemy abandoned his flank movement, and fell 
hack on the position in front. It was the object of Eyre to 
force this. Ho, therefore, then massed his three guns, and 
jiourcd a concentrated fire on the enemy’s centre. This had the 
effect of driving them from tlie direct path. Ej^’re then rapidly 
pushed on his guns, covering their advance by a continuous 
fire from the Enfield rifles of his infantry, and succeeded in 
making his way through the wood before the enemy could again 
close his divided wings. Emerging from the wood, the road 
became an elevated causeway, bounded on both sides by 
inundated rice fields, across which the baffled enemy could only 
open a distant fire. Their intentions thus frustrated, the 
Sipahis hurried round to oppose the advancing force at Bihiganj, 
a village about two miles ahead, and situated on the opposite 
side of a river spanned by a bridge, which they had destroyed, 
and the approaches to which they had covered by breastworks. 

After driving the enemy from the wood, Eyre pushed on. 
When, however, within a quarter of a mile of the village of 

* Called ill India ‘*pdclf fields.” Piidi” is rice in the husk. 
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Bibfganj he halted to refresh the men and cattle whilst fie should 
reconnoitre the position. Finding that the bridge hud 
The att e, destroyed, that the direct approaches to the river 

had been covered by extensive earthworks, and that the Sipahis 
were occupying iu force the houses i« the village, Eyre, unable 
through his scouts to find a ford, determined to make a flank 
movement to the nearest point of the railway embankment, 
distant about a mile, and along which there was a direct road 
to Arab. He endeavoured to mask tliis mM^f^ent l)y directing 
the fire of his guns on the village, whilst the infantry and carts 
should push forward in the new direction. The enemjr, 
however, soon discovered this manoeuvre, and hastened in 
greatr numbers to intercept the force at the angle of a thick 
wood which abutted on the embankment, and which it was 
necessary that Eyre should pass. 

It was clear that the enemy would reach the wood* first. 
They evidently recognised this certainty, and, to increase the 
difficulties in the way of Eyre, they detached a portion of their 
ibreo, the irregular levies of Kunwar Singh, to harass his rear. 
They did this with such effect that when the British reached the 
wood they found it strongly occupied by the enemy, who . 
t)pened at once fi-om behind the trees a most galling fii’o. Eyre’s 
position was now becoming critical. He must carry the wood 
or be lost. Ho halted his troops, formed them into skirmishing 
order, and opened fire from his infantry and artillery. But the 
numbers of the enemy, and the cover afforded by the trees gave 
them a great advantage. During the hour which 
this combat lasted, the enemy twice charged our 
guns, exposed by the necessity of keeping the in- 
fantry in skirmishing order, but each time they were driver^ 
back by discharges of grape. At the end of the hour. Captain* 
Hastings brought word to Eyre, who, having no subaltem, was 
compelled to remain with the guns, that the Fusiliers were 
loaing ground, and that tlio position was becoming critical. 
EyreonJers iipon this lesolvcd to solvo the question Mnth 

• Sij-oiiet- the bayonet, and despatched Hastings with an order 
it,***'** ^ L’Est range to that effect. This order was 
promptly executed. The men hastily closed, and, 
gallantly led on the one flank by Hastings, on the other by 
L’Estrange, rushed forward with a cheer, cleared the deep 
stream — here confined within naiTow limits — at a bound, and 
charged impetuously an enemy twenty times as numerous as 
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they were. The enemy, taken completely aback, did not await 
the onslaught. They gave way in the utmost disorder; the 
guns opened on the retreating ma'^ses, and in a few minutes not 
a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 

An open road, skirting •the railway to within four miles of 
Arab, >\as now available. Eyre marched along it. A little 
before nightfall, however, he came upon an impassable torrent. 
This forced him halt. But ho spent the night in endeavouring 
to bridge the torieiit by casting into the stream large piles of 
bricks collected thoife by the railway engineers^ In this way 
the stream was narrowed sufficiently to allow the construction 
across it of a rude sort of bridge formed from the materials of 
his country carts. Over this, in the early morning, 
the infantry, the guns, and the baggage crossed, and i^ucfofiroh. 
in little more than an hour afterwards the relief of 
tlio garrison of Arab was an accomplished fact. The Sipahis, 
after their ciushing defeat, had hastily abandoned their position 
in Mr. Boyle’s larger house, and, packing up their spoils, had 
fled precipitately to the jungle stronghold of their leader, 
Kxinwar Singh, at Jagdispur. Then it was that the Tberob-is 
.gallant hand, led with such skill and such daring to Jagdis- 
courago, by the civilians Herwald Wake and Colvin, 
jmd l)y the engineer. Vicars Boyle — three names ever to be 
revert d by Englishmen — discovered what manner of man he was 
who, serving a Government which up to that time had judged 
the conduct of its servants mainly by results, had assumed the re- 
sponsibility of turning from his ordered course, of turning others 
from their ordered couise, to endeavour, with a force inferior in 
infantry by more than one-half to that which had already been 
ingloriously beaten back, to rescue his countrymen from destruc- 
tion, to save Bihar and India from an impending great calamity.’ 


Mr. Edward Eiiatwick, wlio visited India in 1880, tluis describes tlie 
honso '‘O gaJlaiitJy defended, ns lie saw it in that yonr. “The Jioiisc stands 
in tlie judge’s conipouinl, about fifly yards south of liis hoiitso. It i^ nearly ti 
square, and has two stories, with a verandnli on three side's, sup])orted by 
areiies, whicli the besieged tilled with sandbags. The low^er story is a little 
over ten teet high, and was hold by 50 Sikh soldjers. Behind "one of tlio 
rooms, the oiitcn* w^all of w'liich had no arch nor opening, the garrison dug 
a well, and that was all the water they had. From the Hat roof Bo^He ami 
the I’ndge hilled many of the assailants, wdio mounted a small cannon on 
tlio house which is now occupied by the present judge, JMr. Worgan. Ho 
has a ball which was fired by the gun mounted by the rebels, and wdiicli wins 
f»imd imbedded in the wall of Wake’s (Doyle’s) house. How the latter could 

I F 2 
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To return to PatnA If the effect of the revolt of the Dund- 
vincentEyre Sipdhis, the mutiny of the 12th Irregular 
and William Cavalry, and the defeat of Dunbar’s force, had been 
layler. ^ neutralise all the jirudent me«sure8 taken up to 
that time by the Commissioner of the Patnd Division, the effect 
of Eyre’s victory was to restore the confidence which the three 
events alluded to had so severely shaken. In taking, then, ,a 
comprehensive glance at the province of Bilw at this particular 
moment, we see, standing out from the mass, two prominent 
figures in who^e presence all the others, l!he garrison of Arab 
alone excepted, are completely effaced. These two figures are 
William Tayler and Vincent Eyre. In spite of unparalleled 
diffiaulties Mr. Tayler had, up to the 25th of July, saved Bihdr. 
The Govei-nment of India and Major-General Lloyd then 
suddenly stepping in, neutralised to a great extent hi/j stu- 
pendous exertions, and allowed the province to drift to the very 
verge of destruction. Major Eyre, dropping, as it were, from 
the clouds, warded off that impending destruction. I'hoso who 
had caused the danger were thus blotted o\it from the public 
view. The wisdom and daring of Mr. Tayler, the energy and 
determination of Major Eyre, had atoned for the feebleness and 
timidity of the leaders who did not guide. 

But there was an intervening period which, for the right 
understanding of the subsequent action of the Governments of 
India and of Bengal, it is necessary that I should notice. T 
mean the period which elajjsed between the mutiny 
of the native troops at Danapur and Sigaulf and the 
relief of Arab by Major Eyre. 

The mutiny of the native troops had been an event to try to 
the utmost Mr. Tayler’s hold on the province of which ho W’as 
pro-coDsnl. lie bad heard the Major-General commanding the 
division talking seriously of inti-enching himself at Duiidpur. 
'There w.as no assistance, then, to ho looked for from that 
quarter. In the other direction, his right-hand man. Major 
Holmes, had been murdered by his own soldiers, and to those 
soldiers, about five hundred in number, the lives of the Europeans 
and the treasuries all over the province, might at any moment 
fall a prey. We have seen how Mr. Tayler behaved under 


The interval 
at Putnil. 


have been dcfoiidcd ap^ninst 2000 Sipiiliis and others soritis past compre- 
liciiBion, and shows what determination can do against the must 
whelming odds.” — Murrm/s Uandhooli of Bengal, p. 108. 
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these almost desperato circumstances ; how he had posted to 
Major-General Lloyd to implore that officer to send out at once 
a force to attack the rebels. It certainly was not Mr. Tayler*s 
fault that the force des2)atchod at his earnest instigation should 
have been badly commanded and disgracefully beaten. 

But the fact that that force was disgracefully beaten 
added enormously to the difficulties of Mr. Tayler's 
])()sition. The cfu»nces that Arah would almost dfflcuitiesof 
immediately fall seemed reduced to a certainty. Mr.Tayier*» 
AVhat could fifteen Europeans and fifty Sikhs effect ^ 
against six thousand trained Sipahis and a large body of 
irregular troops ? * Granted even — in itself, if Eyre had been 
beaten, an impossible assumption, for the rebels would ^hen 
have captured the guns necessary for their purpose — that the 
position at Arab was impregnable, the supplies of food and of 
])owder were very limited. But for Major^ Eyre, the fears of 
ov’^ery one in the province regarding the Arah garrison must 
have been speedily realised ; and it was not given to Mr. Tayler 
more than to any one else to feci assured that amid the detach- 
ments steaming up the Ganges one would certainly be com- 
'manded by the very man for the occasion, by the lJumouriez, 
who, in the silence and solitude of Gwaliar, had trained himself to 
be prepared for any emergency. The defeat of Captain Dunbar’s 
force, then, seemed to leave the lives and the treasuries of Bihar 
more than ever at the absolute mercy of the revolted soldiery. 

Now, for those lives and for those treasuries, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible to the Government of which he was in 
Bihar the representative. The danger was great, the sibiiStiM 
einergeiicy was unparalleled. Tlie rebel army led, as devolving 
was known, by a powerful and influential landowner. 

Hushed with victory, and provided to a certain extent with 
guns which had been exhu/ned from that landowner's estate, 
^vas awaiting only the fall of Arah to overrun the province. 
The recent defeat had reduced the Danapur garrison to absolute 
inaction.l 


Amongst the Sipdhis slain in tho battle, Mnjor Eyre found men of nii.a 
diftbrent regiments, a suflicient proof that tlie three revolted Ddiiiipiir regi- 
ments had been largely reinforced from other quarters. 

t On the 31st of July, the Assishint Adjutant-General of the Ddndpir 
division, in a letter to Major Eyre, warned that ollicer that ho ** must not 
ctepend upon tlie co-operation of a force from Ddnupiir, of which tho presen c 
auAount of troops here does not admit.” 
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llumours from tho district were rife to the oflTcct that the 
])amraon Ksljah, whose estates extended along the 
tile'^nipans Ihio of I’oad from Arah to Baksiir, had joined or was 
<icrpnii Ilia about to join tho rebels in Patiifi ; tho local police 
extciided '"®- distrusted; the JSilchs wei’e for tho most part 
employed on guard duties; veiy low oven of them wore avail- 
able for any purpose outside tho station. 

In four out of tho five districts tho ine^As of defmco were 
even less. These districts, as already stated, wei’e known under 
tho names of ,Shahabad, Ga 3 ’a, fcjaran, Tirhut, and Champaran, 
Arah, the capital of tho district of Shahabad, was virtually in 
tho possession of the rebels ; at Gaj'a, tho chief station of its 
district, there wore indeed ono hundred Sikhs and fort 3 ''-fivo 
Euro})ean soldiers ; Muzaffarpur, the chief station of Tirhut, 
was undefended, whilst Chapra and Mdtihari, the cajiitals 
respectively of tho districts of S/iran and Champaran, had b('en 
abandoned by the European officials in consequence of the 
pressure of tho mitfineers. 

It was at Gaya and Miizaffarpiir, then, that tho greatest 
danger was to bo apprehended. The position of those stations 
rendered them peculiarly liable to attack. They wore exposed' 
to the first brunt of the fury of the mutineers, and they had no 
sufficient means to resist them. 

It must always bo remembered that, at the period of which I 
am writing, tho fall of Arah was considered certain. Equally 
certain, that a catastrophe of that nature would be promptly 
followed by a rising of all the disaffected through Bihar. Tho 
The qnca question which the commissioner of Patna had to 
solve, thoii, was this : whether he should trust to tho 
seemingly impossible chance of Arah being relieved, 
and, in that case, risk the lives of the officers under his orders, 
and the treasure under their charge ; or, whether ho should pie- 
pare himself to meet the coming danger, by dx'awing in his too 
widely extended line, and masking his forces in a central position. 

Had Mr. Tayler been a timid or a vain-glorious man, ho 
would have shrunk from tho responsibility of withdrawing his 
officers from tho positions assigned to them by the Government. 
But being cool and resolute, ready to assume responsibility when 
jifr, Tayler public weal was endangeied, and endowed with 
dra«e In bfs a remarkably clear vision, Mr. Taylor adopted the 
extended line. course of directing the officials at Gaya and 

Muzaffarpiir to retire upon the central position of Patna. 
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Mr. Taylcr well know that, serving a Government whicn 
judged only by results, and which had already displayed u 
desire to jxi^lgo him harshly, the respousibiiity which ho was 
thus taking upon himself was cnorinoiis. But with the know- 
ledge which he pos.sossed, •that Gaya was filled with men waiting 
only their <)pportuniiy to rise ; that the gaol there alone con- 
tained eiglit liundrcd prisoners ready to commit any enormity ; 
that the fall of ^.'irah would certainly prove the signal for an 
attack on Gaya, ho b it that but one course was possible, and 
that course he adopted. 

The order to the oflicials at Gaya and Muzaffarjmr authorised 
tliem to withdraw their establishments to Fatna, bringing with 
them the coin in the treasury, unless by doing so their personal 
safety should bo endangered.* 

This order was transmitted on the 31st of Jul}*, after Mr. 
Taylor had become cognisant of the disaster which 
had befallen Caixtain JJunbar’s expedition. 

JVIr. Tayler’s order was acted upon with the best results at 
Muzaflfarpur. The residents there, utterly unpro- 
tected, and endangered further by the i)rosonco of a Afuzafurpur. 
detachment of the 12th Irregular Cavalry, had been 
very apprehensive of a rising, and had some days before vainly 
implored Major-General Lloyd to detach a few European soldiers 
for their protection. They, therefore, hailed Mr. I’ayler’s order 
tts an order which saved them from death, and, perhaps, from 
something worse than death. Having no troops to form an 
escort, they were unable to take the public money with them. 
They left it, therefore, in the treasury, and moved upon Patna. 
During their absence the detachment of the 12th revolted, and 
attacked the public buildings. The rebels were, however, driven 
away by the native officials and the police, who encouraged by 
the wealthy and influential Hindu tradot s and bankers of the 
place, the safety of whose property depended on the maintenance 


* The purport of Mr. Tayler’s order could not bo mistaken. It was clear 
that, in the presence c f d:ins:er of an attack from an overwhelming body, 
with which their small force sliouhl be unable to cope, Mr. Tayler took upon 
liimself the responsibility of saving the lives of his subordinates, even at iho 
risk of abandoning the money, if the attack should take place, or if, in the 
opinion of his subordinates, it should be so imminent as not to admit of their 
taking the usual measures ior removing the treasure. In a word, he relieve<l 
his subordinates of the responsibility of uselessly sacrificing their lives in 
' ultempting to defend money-bags which they could not save. 
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of British authority, remained loyal to the hand that fed them. 
When, a few days later, the Einopeau officials jctiirned to the 
station, they found that order had been maintained in all the 
public buildings, and that the mutineers, bafflid in their 
attempts upon the treasury, had vented their fury upon one or 
two private houses. 

The case was far different at Gaya. The magistrate of that 
AtOaytL district was Mr. Alonzo Money, il'his gentleman 
Mr. AUno had, three daj^s before, recorded his opinion that, 
Moiiej. whilst nothing was to be feaicd from the towns- 
people, two causes of apijreliension yet existed, viz., the inroad 
of any largo number of the Ddndpur mutineers, and the approach 
of tln?k 6tli Irregular Cavalry. Jn any case he declared his 
intention to defend the station and the treasure to tlio utmost. 

Two days subsequently to the despatch of this letter Captain 
Dunbar's detachment was surprised and beaten by the mutineers. 
Mr. Money received a letter informing him of this catastrophe 
the following day ; but the messenger who brought that letter 
convoyed to him likewise an order from his Commis.-ionor, Mr. 
Tayler, to fall back with tho European residents and troops 
upon Patna, bringing with him tho treasuie, unless by so doing 
the personal safety of the Euroiiean residents should be en- 
dangered.* 

On receiving these instructions Mr. Money summoned the 
Mr. Money European civil officers of the station to advise him 
iib^don\he course ho should follow. Unfortunately 

Government timid counsels prevailed, and there was no Tayler 
treasure. present to Override them. In vain did some of the 
residents entreat Mr. Money to remain at the station till carts 
could be procured to convey the treasure. He would not. But, 
acting as he considered the emergency required, he decided to 
obey that portion of Mr. Tayler's order which dii ected a retire- 
ment on Patna, — but to abandon tho treasure. 

Eo sufficient explanation has ever yet been afforded as to this 

The abandon abandonment. The station was not 

ment^notwar- then threatened. Mr. Money had previously i*o- 
cnmstances**^* corded his corivictiou that the forty-five Europeans, 
the hundred Sikhs, and the new police at his 
disposal were more than sufficient to ward off danger on tho 


• *• Everything,” wrote Mr. Tayler, “ must now be sacrificed to holdiifg 

tho country, and the occupation ot a central pobitiou.” 
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part of tlio townspeo 2 )le.* A company of tlie G4tli Eegiment 
was witliin a few miles of tlie j)laco. Mr. Tayler s order had 
been written, Mr. Money could not fail to see, solely with 
jofereneo to danger to lie apjjrehended from without — to the 
inevitable consequences of*tho fall of Arah. The instructions 
not to abandon the treasuio unless the personal safety of the 
hhiroptans should be endangered, would justify its abandonment 
only in ease an aftaek should bo made upon that treasure by irre- 
s stiblo force. It Cciitainly conveyed no authority to abandon the 
treasure when it waJ? yet unthreatonod, when nc^ danger was to 
be apprehended from the townspeople, botbro any attempt had 
been made to remove it, and when a suflicieut body of troops to 
escort it was at hatid. 

However, Mr. IMonoy, in consultation with the members of 
tho station ho had summoned, arrived, after due Resets out 
deliberation, at this deci.>ion. IJo and they and 
their escort started at G o’clock that very evening, leaving 
behind tliem a gaol filled with piisoners, and eighty thousand 
pounds of (jovernment money. 

Some idea of the un-English character of this step would 
seem at a very early jieriod of the retreat to have struck one of 
the members of the party. This was Mr. Ilollings, of the opium 
department. As this gentleman rode further and further from 
Gaya tho conviction continued to gain strength in his mind 
that he and his fellow-countrymen were committing a very 
disgraceful act. At last he could bear it no longer. Ho rode up 
to Mr. Money and imparted to him his doubts and his misgivings. 

Mr. Money was the officer directly serving under tho Com- 
missioner of Patnd, and the responsibility of tho retreat from 
Gayd, however much ho may have acted upon the opinions of 
others, really lay with him. He had moved off the troops and 
the other residents, leaving behind him the Government money. 
But, now, the arguments of Mr. Hollings seemed to convince 
him that in so acting he had acted wrongly. In- 
stead, however, of ordering back the troops — an act lud return! 
which lay entirely within his competence — Mr. 

Money determined to return to Gay4 with Mr. Hollings, leaving 
tho troops and the others to pursue their way. 

* ]Mr. Money’s words, dak*d 28th of July, w’ere: “There is uotliiug, how- 
ever, to be apprehended from the townspeople. They are burrouuded by a 
|tew and strong police, and liave a wholesome dread of the forty-tivu 
iiiiiglisii and one hundred Sikhs.” 
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No greater condemnation of the part he had taken in leaving 
Remarks on station could he pronounced than this thus passed 
Mr. Money's by Mr. Money upon himself. His return, too, would 
vacillation, appear, at first glance, a very Quixotic proceeding. 
If the money could not be saved, and the station could not be 
maintained, when Mr. Money had under his orders a force of one 
hundred and fifty Europeans and Siilis, what could he expect 
to accomplish when aided solely by Mr. Holliifgs ? 

But Mr. Money after all risked but little. He was well aware 
that within easy call of Gaya there was a deltachmcnt of the 64th 
Regiment, and almost his first act after his return 
detachment of was to summon that detachment to join liim. Tlie 
. question might perhaps be asked, why he had not 

^ ’ summoned it before he abandoned the station ? 

Mr, Money found the station still quiet, but he was by no 
means at his case. Ho distiustedthe men who surrounded him. 
The distrust, however, did not inspire him with prudence. TJio 
following morning he showed his hand to eveiy native official 
l)y openly hiirniug the Goverimient stamped j)aper, thus 
proving to the natives of Gaya that he laid returned solely to 
baulk thorn of their anticipated plunder. 

Fortunately for Mr. Money, before any open manifestation of 
fhe public discontent Lad taken place, the compniiy of the 04th 
returned (2nd of August). Mr. Money, then feeling himself 
t^trong, collected carts upon which to load the treasure. Oh the 
Au‘-ust 4 . treasure was loaded, and sent off under the 

guard of the G4th detachment. Mr. Money intended 
to accompany the party, but returning to his own house to save 
a few things of value he was suddenly startled by hearing the 
yells of the prisoners whom the native station guards had just 
then released from the gaol. Mr. Money had but just time to 
mount his horse, fortunately kc 2 )t saddled, and to join the 
det>ichment. 

The question had arisen as to the direction which the convoy 
should take. Had Mr. Money decided to march upon Patna, ho 
would yet, though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the instructions he liad received from his official superior. 
Resolves to would appear to have been misled by false 

proceed to ropoi'ts as to ihc danger of traversing the short 
icutta. (Jijjtanco wliich lay between Gayii and that station, 
lie decided, therefore, to move the Europeans, so urgently 
required in th^ north-west, from the field of action, and to 
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undertake the far longer journey to Calcutta.^ The detach- 
ment, after repulsing outside Gaya the hap-hazard onslaught of 
the released prisoners, reached Calcutta unmolested. 

It is clear from the above plain story that whilst the conduct 
of Mr. Tayler in directing^a general concentration of August 4. 
his subordinates on Patna, in the face of the blow Mr. Money's 
delivered at British on the banks of the Son, 

was marked by a statesman-like prudence and a inexpUcauic. 
thorough comprehension of the vital interests at stake, tho 
action of Mr. AlonaO Money was dictated by a ’vacillating spirit, 
and by an unstable and impulsive nature. It is clear that, if 
Mr. Alonzo M(mey had cariiod out literally the orders of his 
official superior, though he might have gained no senscWiional 
triumph, lie would have brought the treasure from Gaya safely 
into .Patna. Indeed it may be confidently asserted that, in 
saving tho treasure even as he did save it, he carried out, though 
in a stylo peculiarly his own, Mr. Tayler’s orders. To himself, 
as a Iree agent, History will accord no merit whatever. Ho 
imperilled the success of his supcrioi*’s scheme by abandoning 
the treasure when he quitted the station, in tho taco of tho 
orders ho had received to bring it with him if ho could do so 
without endangering tho lives of his coadjutors ; he imperilled 
the success of his superior’s schemes by retuiming with one 
companion to the station, after having advisedly donnrlod it of 
the European and Sikh troops; and, finally, he disobeyed his 
sn2)crior’s orders and risked the whole policy of the Government 
by taking down the treasure to Calcutta, instead of moving it to 
tho adjoining station of Patna. Fortune greatly be- jg wonderfully 
friended him ; for Fortune changed a gross derelic- f^^voure.i by 
tion of duty, a disobedience to orders which would 
have subjected a soldier to a court-martial — into a sensational 
triumj)!! almost uniiarallolod. For a very brief space, and in tho 

* Mr. Money reported to Government : “Tlie next day (August .*>), brought 
a letter to Captain Thompson” (commanding the company ot‘ tlie Cttli), 

“ written by an olticer at Diimlpiir ot* Ids own corps. It contained these words 
in pencil, ‘ For God’s sako look out. Tlie 8tli N. I. mutineeis have marched 
upon Gaya, they say, witli one f?un.’ Tho news of martial law proclaimed 
ill all the Bih^r districts reachtnl us tho same morning. 1 called another 
council, and told Captain Thoinfjsoii ho was now the principal authority in 
tho district. I gave him my opinion tJiut, encumbered with treasure, we were 
too weak to run the risk of meeting so large a body of mutineers, and recom- 
fiiended falling back on the Grand Trunk Road.” In sucli a case, the opinion 
of the chief civil officer was naturally decisive. 
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eyes of a very small, tlioiagli a very influential body of men, Mr. 
Alonzo Money became the hero of Bihar.* 

Let us see now how it was that ho became so. 

The Government of Indi.a and the Government of Bengal 
had been terribly frightened by the story of the successful 
revolt of the Danapiir Siphahis, and of the defeat of Ca])tain 
Dunbar’s detachment. The Government of India, mistaking 
soverit3’' for vigour, showed the extent of their terror bj^ a t once 
<lirecting that their agent — the man upon whom they had cast 
the responsibility properly belonging ti» themselves — tliat 
Major-General Lloyd should be tried by a court-martial. That 
Government had tlieir scape-goat handy. Mr. ITalliday, I’eprc- 
sentiiVg the Government of Bengal, was in a different position. 
Ho had, indeed, a score to settle with Mr. Taylor, because 
Mr. Taylor had maintained a bold and resolute front, and had 
j^reserved order in his province by measures not altogether 
approved of by the Lieutenant-Governor. But Mr. I’aylor had 
Mr. Haiiiday l^Gcn too succcssful to bo touchod. He had saved 
iwfore Kyre'i* Batiia, To remove him now, when Bihar apparenUy 
victory. mercy of the victorious mutineers, was 

not to bo thought of — oven by Mr. Haiiiday. 

Suddenly, howevei-, the scene changed. A God-like mortal 
shone through the mist, dispersed the black cloud, 
annihilated the revolted Sipdhis, removed all appre- 
hension at once and for ever regarding the safety of Bihdr, and 
loft it free to Mr. Haiiiday to exercise to the fullest extent his 
undoubted right of patronage — and of revenge. 

Major Eyre virtually reconquered lost Bihdr. He restored 
the province to the position in which Mi\ Tayler, unaided, had 
maintained it, until the Government of India and Major-General 
Lloyd had contrived to plunge it into danger. But in the 
short interval the Gaya episode had occurred. Whilst Arah was 
yet trembling on the verge of destruction, Mr. Tayler had 
issued the withdrawal order, Eyre saved Arah. But before 
the results of Eyre’s great feat of arms had become known, Mr. 
Alonzo Money, first disobeying, then half obeying, the direc- 
tions of his Commissioner, was, by his vacillating and impulsive 
action, converting a plain act of duty into a sensational drama, of 
which he, for a few brief moments, was the star-bespangled hero. 


• For his conduct on tbb occasion, Mr. Money wos made a Companion of 
tbc Bath 1 
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For to Calcutta, immediately after the news of Ejto’s great 
triumph, came, in a distorted and inaccurate shape, 
the intelligence of Tayler’s withdrawal order. The 
danger was now over; the tears in the council-chamber of 
Belvedere^ were dried ujf ; a feverish exaltation followed. It 
was necessary tliat some proof should be given that energy had 
not died out in Bengal. Mr. Tayler’s withdrawal order 
furnished the <>pportunity. Forgetting, or choosing not t»> 
rcinernlier, his transcendent services ; the fact that he had never 
despaired of the sa|ety of his division ; that hg had baffled the 
counsels of the mutineers; and had suppressed, unaided, tiio 
j ising of BatiiA ; tliat lie had been the rock on which every hope in 
Bihar had rested ; tliat he had cheered the desj)airing, stimulated 
tlie wavering, roused to action even the faint heart of the 
soldier ; forgetting, or choosing not to remember, these great 
achievements, the Government of Bengal, acting in concert witli 
the Government of India, seized upon his withdrawal order to 
dismiss Mr. Tayler fiom his i)()st, to consign the 
saviour of Bihar, in tlio very morning dawn of the inlmins^poiit 
triumph which he had j)rej)arcd, to sig/ial and 
unmerited disgrace. 

The Government of Bengal added insult to injury. Not 
content with suppressing the fact that Mr. Tayler had coupled 
with the order for the withdrawal of the officials from Gayd a 
direction that they should bring with them the treasure under 
their charge, unless by so doing their personal safety should be 
endangered, Mr, Halliday did not scruple to charge with being 
actuated by panief the man whose manly bearing had been. 


♦ The official residence, near Calcutta, of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

t Mr. Halliday wrote on the 5tli of August: “ It appears from a letter just 
received fM>m Mr. Tayler, that, whilst apparently under the induenee of a 
panic, he has ordered the officials at all tlie stations in his division to abandon 

their posts and fall back on Danapur Under these circumstances 

I have determined at once to remove Mr. Tayler from his appointment of 
Comnjissioner of Patna.” It was on Mr. Htilliday's report that Mr. Tayler 
was subsequently described by the Governor-General as “ showing a great 
want of calmness and firmness ” ; as “ issuing an order quite beyond his com- 
petency ” ; as “interfering with the military nut.) lorities.” Mr. Halliday 
subsequently “explained” officially, that “panic was apparent on the face of 
Mr. Tayler’s order, and specially from his urgent and reiterated advice, if 
not order, to Major Eyre, not to advance to tlie relief which saved Arali.” 
With respect to this last charge it may bo as well to state, once for all, that 
*]Mr. Tayler never addressed Major Eyre on the subject of tJie advance on 
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throTi^lioiit, an example to tlie whole of India. It would he 
difficult to produce, in the annals of official persecution, rife 
as they are with perversions of truth, a statement more gratuit- 
ous.* 


Aral>. What he did do was simply this. On the evening of the day on which 
Mr. Taylor learned the defeat of Captain Dunbar and liis detachiiicnt of up- 
wards of 'lOO men, he received a letter from Mr. Bax, t/lio magistrate with 
IVIajor Byre, informing him that Eyre at the head of 150 men was about io 
attempt the task in which Du!il>ar"had fiiiled, and askinii: his opinion. Mr. 
'J'ayler thereupon wote to Mr. Bax, telling him of Dhnbar’s defeat, and ex- 
pressing his opinion that it would be prudent if Major Eyre were to drop <lown 
in his steamer to Danapiir, take up reinforcements there, and advance thence 
on Anijh. Mr. Tayler did not even send tiiis letter to Mr. Bax. He sent it 
open to" Major-Oeneral Ijloyd, that the General might forward it with such 
instructions as he might think fit to give. Who will deny that in thus ex- 
pressing his opinion ]\Ir. Taylor perforint‘d only a clear and imperative duty? 

* JSir John Kaye lias thus ably summarised the argum(*nts on this point; — 
“ On Die whole, it appeam to me, on mature consideration, that the orders 
issued by Mr. Tayler were not of such a character as to merit tin*, coiulemna- 
tion wdiicli Government pasacd upon them. It is not to be (piestioiied that, 
up to tlie lime of the mutiny of the Danapur regiments, the whole tieating of 
the Patna Commissioner was manly to a point of manliness not often excelled 
in those troubled times. He had exhorted all his countrymen to cling stoacl- 
faslly to their posts. Ho had rebuked those who had bctrayeil tiudr fears by 
<lesei ting their stations. His measures had been bold : his conduct had been 
courageous: Jiis policy had been severely repress' ve. If ho had erred, 
assuredly liis errors had not leaned to the side of weakness. He was one of 
the last men in the service to strike his colours, save under the compulsion of 
a great nec(*ssjty. But when the Danapiir regiments broke into rebellion — 
when the European troops, on whom he had relied, ])roved tlunuselves to bo 
incapable of l epressing mutiny on the spot, or overtaking it with swift retribu- 
tion — w’lien it was known that thousands of insurgent Sipaliis were over- 
running tlic country, and that the country, in the language of the day, was 
“up” — that some of the chief members ot the territorial aristocracy had risen 
against the domination of the English, and that the predatory classes, including 
swarms of released convicts from the gaols, were waging deadly war against 
property and life — wJien lie saw that all theso things were against us, and 
tliere seemed to be no hope left that the scattered handfuls of Englishmen at 
the out-Btations could escape utter destruction, he deemed it his duty to revoke 
the orders which he had issued in more auspicious times, and to call into Patna 
such of our English establishments as had not already been swept away by 
tho rebellion, or escaped without ofticial recalL In doing this he generously 
took U]iou Jiimself the i-esponsibility of withdmwal, and absolved all tho 
oflicers under him frofli any blame which might ilescend upon them for 
deserting tlieir stations without tho sanction of superior authority. It was 
not doubted that if there had been any reasonable ground of hope that those 
litilo assemblies of Englishmen could hold their own, tluit they could save 
Dicir lives and tho property of Government by defending tlicir posts, it w'ouM 
have been better tJiat tJic effort should be made. But their destruction wouhl ' 
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But tile fiat had gone forth. Mr. William Tayler was 
dismissed from his i)ost. His career in the Indian Civil 
Service was ruined by one stroke of the pen. 

And yet this man had accom])lIshed as much as any 
individual man to saA'e Hidia in her great danger. Ho had 
done more than Mr. Ilalliday, who recalled him ; more tliau 
the Government wliich supiJOited Mr. Ilalliday. With a 
courage as true iyid a resolution as undaunted as that which ho 
showed when dealing with the Patna mutineers, Mr. Tayler 
lias struggled since, lie is struggling still, for the reversal of 
the unjust censure^ which blighted his careef. Subsequent 
events have singularly justified the action which, at the time, 
was so unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr. Tayler’s denuneijj.tion 
to the Wahabi leaders, treated as a fable by his superiors, has 
been ujiheld to the full by the discoveries of recent years.* It 
has been abundantly shown that, to his energetic action alone 
was it due tliat Patiui cscjiped a terrible disaster. The siij)- 


liavc been a gnatcr cidainity to the State ilian tbeir sui render. It was ini- 
]>o>sil)lc to overvalue the woitii of Eumpcaii lifi* at Hint time, and tlie deaths 
of ^o many Eii,L*li>liiueii would liavc been a greater triiimpli and a greater 
‘ (•iiec)ura'j;emc‘nt to the enemy tlian their flight. It was the liour ofoiir greatest 
diuknc.''S and our sorest iiecjd. Wo know now how Wake and boylo and 
Colvin and tludr eomiades in the Mittle house' lield the enemy in elieek, ami 
how Vincent Kyre taught b(}lh the Sipalii miitiiieeis iind the Sljahaha<l insur- 
gents that there was still terrible vitality in our Eiiglisli troops. Of tins 
William Tayler knew nothing, lint ho had palpably before him tlio fact of 
Dunbar’s disaster, and he bolievetl that nothing could save tho little garrison 
at Arab. Tiie probabilities .at the time were that the Dauiipur regiments, 
with Kiinwar Singh and his followers, having done their work in that ciireotion, 
would move, flushed with conquest and gorged with plunder, upmi Oa^a and 
other stations, carrying dcstruetion with tliem wluu*c>oevcr they niiglit gf). 
What tho Commissioner then did was wliat had been done and uhat was being 
done by other authorities, civil and military, in otluT parts of the country; it 
was held to be sound policy to draw in our scattered outposts to some central 
points of safety where the enemy might be defied. In this I can perceive no 
appearance of a panic. If Tayler had not acted thus, and evil had befallen 
tho Chnstian people under his charge, he would have been condemned witii a 
far severer condemnation for so fatal an omission.” 

* In his admirable work, Our Indian MusalmanSf Sir William Hunter, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., proved that even five years before the period of which I am 
treating there existed at Patna “ a great treasonable organisation for supplying 
men and money to the fanatical camp on the frontier; ” that this organisation 
W'as the organisation of the Wahabis; and that of tho Wdhdbis one of tho 
men arrested by Mr. Tayler was the determined and resolute leader. He was 
euhscquently tried by Sir Herbert Edwardes, convicted of treason, and Irans- 
poited to the Andamans. 
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pressed words of the withdrawal order have been published to 
the world, and the charge of panic lias been recognised every- 
where as untrue. 

It is a curious and a very remarkable fact that of the 
Uecantatitm members of the Council of the Governor-General 
of Mr. Tuyier'fl \vho supported at the time Mr. TTalliday’s action, two 
judges. have, in later years, expressed their regret that they 
acted hastily and on incorrect information. ‘*#Time,” wrote, in 
1868, one of the most prominent amongst them, Mr. Doiin, 
‘‘time has shown that he (Mr. ITalliday) was wrong and that 
you were rigfit.’* * Another, the tlien Military Mcnnber of 
Council, General Sir John Low, G.C.lb, thus, in 1807, recorded 
his opinion : “ I well remember my having, as a Member of 
Lord Canning’s Council, concurred with liis Lordship in the 
censure wliich ho passed upon your conduct . . . but it has 
since been proved — incontestahly ])roved — that the data on 
which that decision was based were quite incorrect ! . . . I 
sincerely believe that your skilful and vigorous management of 
the disaffected population of Patna was of immense value to the 
Government of India, and that in the last few montlis of your 
Commissioiiership, commencing with the arrest of the throe 
Wahahi conspiiators, and the disarming of the greater portion 
of the inhabitants of Patna city, your services wore of more 
vital importance to the public interests than those of many 
officers, both civil and military, during the whole pci'iod of 
their Indian career, in less critical times, who have been 
rewarded— and justly rewarded — by honours from the Queen ; 
while your services, by an extraordinary combination of un- 
lucky circumstances, have hitherto been overlooked.” It is not 
less remarkable that three e‘X-Governors and two ex-Lieu tenant 
Governors of the Presidencies and Provinces of India have 
recorded similar opinions, whilst one gentleman, decorated for 
Ills distinguished conduct in the province of which Mr. layler 
was the pro-consul, had not hesitated to inform him that until 
Mr. Tayler should be rewarded for the conduct which saved 


♦ I can, of course, have no sort of objection to repeat,’’ wrote, in 1868, the 
gentleman who was Lord Canning’s private secretary in 1857, “ what is a very 
sincere conviction^ that if Lord Canning had seen the papers which you have 
now to produce, and been made acquainted with the suWquent progress of 
events, he would most likely have changed his opinion as to the treatment 
you have experienced j and, if he had changed his opinion, a m>in of his noLde 
character would have hem forward to say so, and to do you justice.” 
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tho provitice, it would bo too painful for him “ to wear in your 
j^resoiioe the decoration which I have so gratefully received 
from Her Majesty.” 

His comrades in India, then, and the public generally, have 
rendered to Mr. William 'X'ayler the justice which 
is still denied him by the (xovernment which ho denied*^h^m! 
served so truly and with such signal success. The 
ban of official disph asuro still blights his declining years. 
Whilst his rival, decorated by the Crown, has been awarded a seat 
in tho (Vmncil of India, ho ‘‘who was riglit wlioii that rival 
was wrong ” still rcinains in the cold shade of Official neglect. 
Altliough with a ]>ertinacity which is the result of conscious 
rectitude Mr. Tayler has pressed upon each succeeding Secre- 
tary of State his claims for redress, that redress has still been, 
up to the latest date, denied him. It seems to be cjin the lapse 
consicibred that tho lapse of years sanctions a <*ttmesanc. 
wrong, should that wrong in the interval rtJinain 
unatoned for. Wo English not only boast of our justice, but, 
in tho haughtiness of our insular natures, wo are apt to 
reproach the French for tho manner in whicli fJiey treated tho 
great men of their nation who strove unsuccessfully to build 
*11 p a French empire in India. Wo taunt them with having 
sent Lally to tho block, and allowed Dnplcix to die in misery 
and in want. Ihit, looking at our treatment of Mr. William 
Tayler, can we say that, even with tho advantages which a 
(jentnry of civilisation has given ns, our hands are mox'e clean? 
This man saved a province. In saving that province it is 
possible that he saved with it districts outside his own. Yet is 
he not, 1 ask, looking at the treatment ho received, is ho not 
entitled to use, if not the very words, yet the sense of the very 
words employed by Dupleix in 1764: “I liave sacrificed,” 
wrote three months before he died that greatest of Indo-French 
administrators, “ I have sacrificed my youth, my fortune, my 
life, to enrich my nation in Asia . . . My services are treated 
as fables ; my demand is denounced as ridiculous. I am 
treated as the vilest of mankind.” To this day the treatment 
of Dupleix is a lasting stain on French administration. I most 
fervently hope, for the credit of my country, that our children 
and our children’s children may not be forced to blush for a 
similar stain resting on the annals of England; that the 
French may never have it in their power to return the re- 
Ijrbach which our historians have not been slow to cast on 

VOI.. Ill G 
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them. In the history of the mutiny there is no story 'which 
appeals more to the admiration than the story of this man 
guiding, almost unaided, a province through the storm, 
training liis crew and keeping down the foe, whilst yet both 
hands were at the wheel, and in the end steering his tossed 
vessel into the harbour of safety. Character, CQurage, tact, 
clearness of vision, firmness of brain, w'cre in him alike con- 
spicuous. May it never descend to posterity that in the 
eoijncils of l^higland services so distinguished were powerless 
HI the presence of intrigue I 
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CHAPTER III. 

mirvil, BKNGAL, AND BANARAS. 

Wk left Major Ej^ro enjoying, on tho early morn of tho 3rd of 
August, the triumph of his decisive victory. It is aurupPs. 
difficult even to imagine a position more gratifying Arab after 
to a l^igh-niindcd soldier than that which he then 
occupic(l. Of tho dangers he had incurred in attempting the 
relief of Arab that to his life had been the least. He had risked 
his reputation as a soldier, his very commission as an officer ; 
for ho had turned aside without authority from his course. 
And, now, ho could scarcely exaggerate to himself the im- 
.j)ortance of tho results of his daring. To have saved his 
follow-countrymon was a great thing ; but, for tho interests 
of India, it was greater still to have dealt a staggering blow at 
victorious rebellion, to have saved all Bihar from the fate 
which, but for him, would have overtaken Arah. 

But oven in that hour of triumph Eyre must have felt, and 
Eyre did foci, that his task was but half accomplished. A 
“ staggering blow ” may baffle a murderous onslaught, but 
unless the recipient of it bo thoroughly disabled a renewal of 
the attack is always ])ossible. So reasoned Eyre. The rebels 
Avhom ho had baulked of their prey were still strong enough to 
loturn. His very departure would invite them. Eyreresoivea 
llo felt, then, that he must follow up his victory 
and pursue tho Sii)ahis to tho stronghold of tho 
great landowner whom they had recognised as their leader. 

The task was not easy. The roads were rei)orted to bo 
almost ini])assable ; tho country surrounding the stronghold of 
Kunwar Singh was described as inaccessible. But tho events 
of the previous eight-and-forty hours had told their talo. The 
mental courage which had dared, the skill and gallantry which 
had carried to success, the march on Arah, had been marked 
and appreciated by the Englishmen who had followed Eyre. 
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No men are more quick to discern nolile qualities in a lea^r 
than the private soldier. It was a striking testimony t^lio 
hold which Eyre’s conduct and character had taken yi the 
minds of the men of the 5th Fusiliers, that, when they heard 
that ho was about to load them acrefes those impassable roads to 
an inaccessible stronghold, they were loud in theiy expressions 
of the confidence with which they would hail the order to move 
forward.* 

But before setting out on this expedition something yet 
remained to Jje done at Arah. The . townspeople had un- 
mistakably sympathised with the Tevolted Sipahis. Not a 
single voice had warned Captain Dunbar of the ambush into 
whkjh he was leading his detachment. Some of the more 
prominent men of the city had even taken an active part 
against our countrymen. As a preliminary measure, then, 
Eyre disaimed the population. Men whose active aid on 
behalf of the rebels was indisputable were brought to trial. 
Throughout the district order was restored. At the same time 
Eyre communicated his intentions to the military authorities 
at Ddnapur, and solicited reinforcements of at least two 
hundred more European troops and a supply of ammunition.* 
lie took advantage, likewise, of the number of volunteers 
flocking to his camp, to organise a corps of European volunteer 
cavalry, the command of which he conferred upon Captain 
Jackson, of the Stud Department. His wounded he sent in to 
Ddnapur. 

On the 8th of August Eyre was joined by two hundred men 
Receives re- of f^e 10th Foot and five officers. Three days 
hundred of Eattray’s Sikhs joined him. 
aui sesou. total augmented force then consisted of three 
hundred and thirty European Infantry, thirty-six European 
Cavalry, ono hundred and forty Sikhs, forty of whom were tho 
Arah garrison commanded by IJerwald Wake, and sixteen 
August 11. Volunteer Cavalry. With this forco Eyre sot 
out on tho afternoon of tho 11th, in the dirc’c- 
tion of Jagdispur, tho horcditaiy stronghold of Kunwar Singh. 

* In his report to Army Head-quarters, Captain L’Estrango, commanding 
the detachment of the 5th Fusiliers, after describing the reported ditlicu]tic.s 
of the march, added : “ Under all the circumstances, a feeling of doubt, if not 
of apprehension, as to the success of our expedition might easily have pervaded 
troops less confident thar onvs were in tho judgment, talent, and courage of 
our leader.” 
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SMean while the troops under the orders of Kim war Siji^h had 
to al great extent K covered heart. The halt of eight days* 
durafll^n made by Ma jor Eyre at Arah had iiisi)ired 
them wjth the belief that ,110 further advance was 
intended b;^ the English, and that they would be 
left unmolested in their stronghold. Impressed with this idea, 
Kunwar Singh ^letaehed small parties in the direction of 
Baksar, to feel their way and to intercept any small bodies of 
Europeans whom they might meet. In this they were 
partially successful, and this success would probably have 
incited their leader, had he been left alone, to make, a little 
later, a movement in force in the same direction. But Kunwar 
Singh was well served by the country-people. He wa^ in- 
formed, almost as soon as they arrived, of the reinforcements 
which* reached Eyre. He felt certain, then, as to the next 
move of the British force, and he resolved, with the energy 
which formed so strong a feature of his character, to meet it 
with his remaining available strength. 

Calling in, then, all his detachments within reach, he oc- 
cuy)ied, in considerable force, the village of Bilawar, about a 
mile and a half in advance of Jagdispur, and covered by a 
river. This village he caused to bo intrenched. It was con- 
nected with Jag^lisfiur by a very thick jungle, with the 
intricacies of which, however, his men were well acquainted. 

Not content with occupying a position presenting difficulties 
to an assailant, and capable of being in a great 
measure masked, Kunwar Singh was so ill-advised 
as to send a strong body of cavaliy and infantry 
across the river to occupy a village. Tola Naraiiq^ur, on its 
left bank. It was tliis cardinal enor which rendered his 
defeat certain. lie liad in the field altogether about five 
thousand two hundred jjicn, of whom twelve hundred wore 


8ipuhis. 

Eyre had advanced towards Jagdispiir the afternoon of the 
1 1 th. lie marched eight miles, passing over cw roii/e ^ ^ 
his late battle-field, and encamped for the night on lolyVna^ap. 
the banks of tho Gbagar rivulet. Kesuming his 
march with tho early dawn, ho halted at 9 o'clock to ^ 
lofresh his men. At 10 o’clock ho again advanced, and in half- 
an-hour detected tho presence of tho enemy in Tola 
Xarai npiir. lie at once sent forward his skirmishers, 
supporlod hy a fire ol grape. This fire forced the enemy in and 
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about the \'illfi{?o to (liscover themselves. Eyre then sent/S,t 
them with tlio bayonet the detachment of tho 10th, to 

avenge their comrades. Tho main body of the eneio;]^stood 
their ground with groat obstinacy, were in tho enc^ 'driven 
across tho river. Meanwhile tho 5th Eusilicis, assisted by a 
field howitzer, had held in check the enemy’s left, consisting of 
irregulars, horse and foot. These now sin^ultancously gave 
W!iy. The river was crossed by our men, and an impetuous 
attack on tho intrcnchments of Eilawar placed that village 
almost immediately in their power. 

Still there lay a mile and a half of thick jungle to be traversed. 
Eyre gave the enemy no time to recover themselves ; but, s(mding 
on tis infantry in skirmishing order, forced his way through 
the thicket, driving the Sipahis before him. In their retreat 
the enemy left behind them two of their guns. Completely 
disheai'tened by the continuous advance of our men, they scarcely 
attempted to defend their loader’s stronghold, but fled, taking 
Kiinwar Singh with them, in the direction of Sdsardm. The 
battle had begun at half-past 10 o’clock. At 1 o’clock Eyre 
and his force were in possession of Jagdfsptlr. I’he enemy lost 
three hundred men. The loss of the British amounted to six 
wounded. 

On tho morning of the 14th Eyre detached a force to Jatauru, 

An uBti 4 eight miles from Jagdispur, to boat up tho 

’ ' quarters of Ktinwar Singh, — but the wily chieftain 

had had good information, and had retired early. Tho houso 
he had occupied there was, however, destroyed. A similar fate 
befell tho palace and other buildings, notably tho proiicrtj' of 
rebels, at Jagdispur and in its vicinity. 

The campaign terminated with tho victory at Jagdispur. 
Two days after it had been achieved, tho Assistant Adjufant- 
O'eneral of tho D4n4pur division wrote to inform Eyre lhat 
Havelock, tlien attempting to relieve Lakhnao, had 
been compelled to fall back ; that the cry at Kanhpur 
was still for troops ; and tJiat ho and those under 
his command were required to join a force then being collected 
at Alldhdbdd. 

Eyre had accomplished his mission. His work was done. 
The mutineers had been driven from Bihai-. He and liis 
gallant comrades were then not at all unwilling to proceed to 
the part of India for w'hich they liad originally been destined, 
und where they might hope to render fresh services to their 
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coKntry. Eyre, therefore, bade adieu to Arab on the 20 th, 
{iad\jn the following day set out for Eaksar en 
ro«/e\r Allahabad. ^ Augnstao. 

Meai^hile events had bepn occurring in Calcutta calculated 
greatly increase the means at the disposal of the Government 
i'or the supp^ension of the revolt. 

On the Ist of August, Major-General Sir James Outram 
landed in Calcutta. 'J'he varied services of this dis- 
tinguished officer at once marked him out for high ®oatram.* 
command. The name of Outram Ijad for years been 
a household word in India. A keen and successful sportsman, 
a quick-witted and energetic political officer, a hater and ex- 
jtoscr of corruption, Outram had but recently figured as CJbm- 
iiiander-in-chief of the expedition despatched in 1856 to the 
I’ersiaTi Gulf. His success there had been prompt and complete. 
When, on the conclusion of peace with Persia, the regiments 
which had composed bis expeditionary force had been detached 
i-apidly to India, Sir James Outram had followed to Bombay. 
It would seem to have been the original intention of the 
.Governor-General to re-employ him in the political post which 
had been bestowed upon him before the mutiny, that of Agent 
to the Governor-General of Bajpiitdnd. The mutinies at Indtir, 
at Kasfr&bdd, at 'Nimacli, and the outbreaks in other parts of 
Central India had thrown that part of the country into dis- 
order, and Lord Canning felt that a strong hand controlling a 
strong force would be required to re-establish authority. The 
state of the country, however, rendered it impossible for Sir 
James Outram to proceed alone from Bombay to his post in 
Kdjputand ; and he felt, moreover, that in the actual state of 
affairs his presence might be more useful to the Government in 
some other part of India. On arriving at Bombay, then, he at 
once telegraphed to the Governor-General for orders. Ee- 
ceiving no reply — for Lord Canning could not at the moment 
make up his mind — Outram cut the Gordian knot by steaming 
round to Calcutta. Ue arrived there, as already stated, on the 
1st of August. 

Meanwhile, Lord Canning had, on the 15th of July, deter- 
mined to employ Sir James Outram in the command of an ex- 
peditionary force in Central India, and he telegraphed to Bom- 
bay to that effect. But again he changed his views, and resolved 
to use his services fo restore order in the country between Patna 
and Kdnhpiir. Sir James Outram’s arrival in Calcutta on the 
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Ve fiiilocl thus to rate at tlioir full infJuonco on the multitude 
()|>iJiioiis firmly advocated by others, but which ho knew to bo 
uutAnable. llis ])rcscienco came thus to bo mistaken for dog- 
iiiatio^ssertioii, his keen insight for conceit. But tliis slight 
defect/^rising from want <5f Kuropean training, was ovcrbornt3 
by the pw^.iful intelhjct, the higli and lofty ideas of one of the 
greatest ineml^rs of the Indian Civil Service. 

The dospatcl^f an administrative officer of the first order to 
the civil districts north of Bengal had been further rendered 
advisable b 3 ’' the action of the Government of Iiylia at the very 
(md of July. On the 31st of that month there appeared in the 
Official Gazette a resolution of tlio Governor-General juiysi. 
ill Council directing the course to bo pursued in Resolution in 
dealing with mutineers who might be captured or ^lniing[he 
who flight surrender to the authorities. This rosolu- tieatment of 
tion was much criticised at the time, and in England 
as well as in India it was very generally condemned. After a 
lapse of thirty j^ears it is, perhaps, possible to bring to its 
consideration a calm and unbiassed judgment. 

The avowed object of the resolution was to prevent the civil 
(►fficers of the country from hastily resorting to and , 

cariying too lar measures or seventy against tJio 
revolted Sipahis, some of whom might, possibl}^ havo been 
unable to withstand tlieiiiflucnceof their comrades ; some might 
liavo endeavoured to protect their officers ; some miglit have 
merely revolted witliout murdering their oflicers ; and some 
might have simply taken their way to their homes on the general 
revolt of their regiment. 

To carry out this object, it was ruled in the resolution, first, 
that no native officer or soldier belonging to a regi- provisions 
ment which had not mutinied should be punished, 
oven as a deserter, unless ho were lound with arms in his hand. 
Such men, it was directed, should be made over to the military 
authorities, or, when such a step were impossible, should be 
kept in prison pending the orders of Government. 

The second section provided for the treatment of native officers 
and soldiers, being mutineers or deserters, belonging to regiments 
which had mutinied, but the Euiopoan officers of which had not 
been murdered. Such native officers and soldiers, when appre- 
hended without arms in their possession, were to be sent to a 
v;ertain fixed place, to be dealt with by the military authorities. 

• Tlie third section dealt with mutineers or deserters who be- 
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longed to regiments which had killed a European otBcer, or who 
had committed some sanguinary outrage. Such offenders v^o 
to be judged by the civil power. In the event, however, of ex- 
tenuating circumstances transpiring, the case was to bo roiwrted 
to the Government before the carrying out of the sentep<e. 

These were the three principal provisions of tlm..£^olution. 
In the remaining portion of it Lord Canning dw^iJx very much 
v]K>n the evil certain io arise by continuing w indict indis- 
criininute punishment, after a ilhstrict or division should have 
been brought ii\tp order, and after a sufficient impression should 
have been made upon the rebellious and the disorderly. 

It was objected to this resolution that it was ill-timed ; that. 
Objections issucd when the struggle was still undecided, when 
tu^ttme**** the enemy still held Dohli, when our countrymen 
® wore besieged in Lakhnao, on the moiTow, as it v'cre, 

of the massacres of Fatligarh and Kanhpur, and whilst the fate 
of Bihar was trembling in the balance, it was calculated to 
encourage the rebels, to show them that, through fear of them, 
we were anxious to entice them back to their allegiance. It is 
possible that the strong dislike with which the resolution was 
regarded at the time was in a gi-oat measure attributable to the 
want of confidence felt in the Government. Certainly, the pro- 
visions I have quoted were not only not objectionable, but the 
spirit in which they were conceived was worthy of the highest 
praise. They are not fairly liable to the condemnation that was 
passed upon them at the time. They do not condone 
combaS! inutiny or desertion. But— the public hud no con- 
fidence in the Government. The order that, in 
certain circumstances, an appeal lay from the civil magistrate 
to the highebt authority roused suspicion. It was consideied, 
moreover, that the verj' publication of such a resolution was a 
tacit rebuke to those who had carried out severe measures of 
retribution. 

Examining the order after a lapse of thirty years, all the 
objections to it made at the time fade away. The provisions it 
contained are wise and statesmanlike. 

Another measure contemplated by Lord Canning about this 
Tbedinrm. filled to overflowing the measure of his un- 

tngo^'ir* popularity. The danger arising from allowing an 
entire population to cany arms had not been unre- 
marked by the citizens of Calcutta. It was a danger obvious, 
and in many cases most pressing. On the 13th of July, then, the • 
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Grand Jury in their presentment suggested the disarming oi 
tht>native population of Calcutta and its suburbs as a measure 
required for the preservation of peace and the prevention of crime. 
A disarming bill had for some ime been under the consideration 
of the c-^ernment. The presentment of the Grand Jury stimu- 
lated theiT^?tion regarding it. But the indignation of the Calcutta 
]7ub]ic was inu^nso when it was found that the measure of the 
Government applied the order to disarm to Euroj)eans as well 
as to natives. It was in vain that it was pointed 
out that the act of tho Government contaiuipd a 
proviso under which it was possible for any man to 
apply for a licence to carry arms, and that it was not to be 
credited that such permission would be rolused to an European. 
So profound was the mistrust of the Government that all 
argument was wasted. Again I have to record my conviction 
that tho measure of the Government, accompanied by tho 
proviso referred to, was a statesmanlike measure. Any other, 
partial or one-sided in its limitations, would have been wrong 
in principle and might have been mischievous in action. 

Whilst in these terrible months of June and July tho Govern- 
ment of India had had to encounter dangers at a i.ieutcnniit- 
distance from their own door, they were being 
])re8erved by the commanding oflicor of a native ’ 
infantry regiment from a peril close at hand, and wliich, but for 
him, might have been serious indeed. Tho station of Jalpaigoii, 
on tho Tfsia, a hundred and seventy-three miles from the 
capital, and in the direct route to the station of Darjiling, was 
garrisoned by tho 73rd Regiment Native Infantry. The com- 
manding oilicer was DieTitenant-Colonel G. M. Sherer. This 
officer had passed nearly tho whole of his Indian career in the 
Stud Department. His knowledge of horses was profound. In 
managing the quadruped he had learned, too, how to deal with his 
master. Transferred, according to the orders then in force, 
on his promotion to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, from the snpei'in- 
tendenco of the stud at Baksar to tho command of a native 
infantry regiment, having in the intervening period of thirty 
years forgotten all his drill, he very soon showed his officers 
that great natural ability is universal in its practical applica- 
tion, and that, whatever bo tho sphere assigned to a really 
capable man wherein to labour, ho will always come to tho 
^ IVont. 

Colonel Sherer had not been long in command of his regiment 
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when the mutiny broke out. His position was full of peril. 
His men were, so to speak, masters of the situation. There w«re 
no Europeans within easy reach of them. There were, .too, 
traitors in their ranks. But there were also men who / still 
trusted to the fortune of the British. It must bo renmirfbered, 
moreover, tliat to this regiment the now cartridge^ye^arded by 
others as the symbol of the proselytising intjpetions of the 
Government, had not been served out. The station, likewise, 
was far from the high road. Still, rumours, detailed reports, 
letters, emissaries, found their way from time to time into the 
regimental lines. Alarm succeeded alarm. But Sherer and his 
officers were calm. They maintained a careful watch over the 
movements of their companies. At last there could be no doubt 
but that mischief was intended. Four of the most influential 
men in the regiment were indicated to Sherer as the heads <of a 
conspiracy which would inevitably break out that or the 
following night. Sherer had them seized and tried. Their guilt 
was clearly proved, and they were condemned to death. The 
sentence, however, required the confirmation of the Major- 
General commanding the Presidency Division. It reached him 
when all was couleur de rose at Barrackpur and at Calcutta. The 
hearts of the Major-General and of the Commander-in-Chief 
were inclined to mercy. It was considered that dismissal from 
the service was a sufficient punishment for mutinj’^ with intent 
to murder. An order then was transmitted to Sherer to 
“dismiss the ofl'enders from the service.” Before this order 


could reach Sherer the horizon had darkened. The Sipahis at 
Danapur had revolted ; the Arab catastrophe had occurred. To 
temporise at such a crisis would bo fatal. But Sherer had the 


order. He obeyed it — after his fashion. Commanding a parade 
for the following morning, he brought out the condemned 

Dismisses them blown away from guns. The 

same day be wrote officially to the Major-General 


f^ommandinii; the Presidency Division to inform him 
that, in obedience to his orders to dismiss the four 


condemned Sipahis from the service, he had that morning 
dismissed them — from the muzzles of four loaded guns.* 

This act of vigour had its effect. The rising was postponed. 
Two days later Eyre’s victory deprived the disaffected of all 


I uot only received these details from Sir Geors'o Sherer himself, but I 
have read the proceedings of the Court Martial and the entire correspondences 
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hope of ‘success, and Slierer, continuing a combined policy of 
watchfulness, conciliation, and firmness, brought his regiment 
safely through the crisis, their arms retained, and their reputa- 
tion unstained.* 

Vei^y^shortly after this apisode, Lord Elgin, then the British 
Plenipotdjjtiary to Cltina, arrived in Calcutta (8th of 
August). li\i was conveyed by H.M.’s ship Shannon, 

Captain William Peel, having on board three hun- 
dred marines and one hundred of H.M.'s 90th Regiment. 
Three days later, the consort of the Shannon, the capt^jn-^vd 
Pearl, Captain Sotheby, brought, besides her cl’ew, imm Peei. 


two hundred more men of the 90th. From that 
moment the arrival of reinforcements was continuous, 


Captain 

Sotheby. 


and the country south of Allahabad was for ever out of danger. 
But the arrival of the Shannon and the Pearl had a result 


more* practical than the mere announcement that they had 
brought to Calcutta Lord Elgin and some three or four hundred 
soldiers would seem to imply. In the month of July, Major- 
General Thomas Ashburnham, who commanded the China 


expedition, and who had proceeded by way of Calcutta on his 
, way to his destination, had written thence to Lord Canning to 
express his great desire to send him a naval brigade to keep 
open under all circumstances his communications 
Avith Allahabad. In the same letter General Ash- 
burnham had likewise expressed his conviction that 
Captain Peel would be a most admirable coadjutor in carrying 
to perfection a scheme of that nature. Lord Canning clutched 
at the idea thus propounded ; Lord Elgin assented to it, and, as 
wo have seen, he arrived at Calcutta on the 8th of August, 
prepared not only to give moral aid to the Government, bur. “ to 
j)laco Her Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearly with their respec- 
tive crews,” at the disposal of the Governor-General. 

Lord Canning, as I have said, clutched at the offer. On the 
J Otli the two vessels were officially placed at his disposal. On 
the 18th Captain William Peel started for Allahabad with a 
naval brigade composed of four hundred men, six Go-ewt. 8-inch 
hollow shot or sliell guns, two 24-pound howitzers, and two 
field pieces. 

I must cdironicle one more important event, and then quit 


Colonel Sherer A»as rewarled by receiving tlie order of ^ Knight Com- 
lamiider of the Slur of India. 
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Calcutta for the scenes of turmoil and action. In tho^ast week 
Arrival of the new' Coramander-in-Chiof, Sir Colin 

Sir Colin Campbell, arrived in Calcutta. Lord Canning had 
Campbell, j-oconimendcd that the post he came to fill should 
ho bestowed upon Sir Patrick Grant. But the PrimeMinister 
of the day, Lord Palmerston, strongly held the opiji^ra enun- 
ciated by Sir James Outram, that to suppress the,Il!clian Mutiny 
action rather than counsel was required in at General. Ho, 
therefore, selected a plain, blunt soldier, and sent him to Calcutta 
to assume the supreme direction of military affairs in India. 
The selection ^as extremely popular with the array, for Sir 
Colin had served on the North-West frontier, and had won the 
confidence and affection of ofiScers and men. 

Calcutta may now safely be quitted. Numerous reinforce- 
The men who ments had made her secure. The crisis which had 
?^on’8*iine' Beadon’s line of six hundred ‘miles 

ofeixhundrwi had been successfully surmounted. Many dangers 
had been overcome. Banaras had been threatened 
and restored to order; Allahabad had been snatched from 
destruction ; Patna, Danapur, and Bih&r, after a terrible trial, 
had been brought again under the ajgis of British protection. 
AVho had saved that line ? Not the Supreme Government, for 
the action of the Government in refusing to disarm the native 
troops had increased, if it had not actually caused, the disorder. 
Not the Local Governments — the one shut up in Agra, the 
other hair-splitting and venting its personal spite in Calcutta. 
No, — four names indicate the men who saved that line to the 
British. North of Bihdr, Mr. Frederic Gubbins, of the Civil 
Service, the judge who virtually administered the great Hindu 
city, and Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute action 
stamped out rebellion whenever and wherever it raised its head. 
Houth of Banaras, Mr. William Tarler and Major Eyre, These 
are names to be honoured, — these are the subordinates who won 
the battle ; the untitled upholders of the honour, the glory, and 
the fair name of England. They were alike the heads that 
devised, the hands that executed. Associated for ever with 
theirs, too, in their undying glory, as supports who maintained 
the over-burdened structure, will be the names of those whose 
sphere of action, though confined, was of vital importance, — the 
names of the members of that Arab garrison, most fitly repre- 
sented by their three leaders, by Herwald Wake, by Vicaps 
Boyle, and by Colvin. 
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BOOK VUI.— THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, CENTRAL 
INDIA, AND RAJPUTANA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Igra and gwaliXr. 

In preceding chapters allusion has been made to the fact that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces had been 
debarred from the execution of his administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up in Agra. It has now to 
be shown what constituted the North-West Provinces, who and 
what kind of man was the Lieutenant-Governor, and how it 
bad come about that he had been forced to take refuge in the 
famous fortress which had been one of the glories of the 
Mnghul rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of the Panjab, in 
1849, the North-Western, and continuing in 1857 to The North- 
bear that title, comprehended the country lying be- 
tween the western part of Bihdr, the eastern boundary 
of Rajputana and the Cis-Satlaj States, and the northern line of 
the provinces comprised in che Central Indian Agency. They 
touched the Himalayas, included Rohilkhand, and ran into the 
(Central Provinces below dhansi. Within their limits were the 
imperial cities of Dehli and Agra, the great Hindticity Bandras, 
the important station and fortress of Alldhdbdd, the flourishing 
commercial centres of Mirzdpiir and Kdnhpur. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamnah rolled in majestic rivalry through their 
length. They Avero peopled a race the majority of whom wo 
had rescued from the sway of the Mardthas, and whoso 
jJi'osperity under our rule had enormously increased. Here, 
too, the descendants of the courtiers of Akbar and of Aurangzfb 
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still continod to live, if not to flourish. For them, as for the 
landowners in Hihar, the action of our revenue system had been 
fatal. Their doom had been signalled when the Maratha 
supplanted the Mughul. It had been pronounced when the 
Frank ousted the Maratha. « ^ 

Hut the cljange which had been fatal to the descendants of 
Boncfits men who had gained their position at the 

aris tho Mughul court partly by the sword, but more often 
thosofiirom bv iiitriguo, had been extremely beneficial to the 
nriiiahruie. toiling iiiasscs. From the time wlien JMahnuid of 
Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of lulo and 
domination in the country of the Hindus until the period wlicn 
Lord Lake coinpiercMl the imperial city in 1803, the cultivators 
of the soil of the North-West Provinces had been in very deed 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Gradually, umlu^j the 
fostering rule of the English, they had been emanci})atcd from 
this serfage, until, under the reign of Mr. Thomason, the im- 
mediate predecessor of the Lieutenant-Governor who ruled in 
1 857, they had attained a flourishing position ; the rights of every 
village, and of every man in that village, being thoroughly 
understood and entirely respected. 

The government of the North-Western Provinces was divided 
roiiticai into eight commissionerships, those of Banaras, 
ofThlfSorSi. Jabalpur, Jhaiisi, Agra, Rohilkhand, 

Wes^rn^*^ * Miratli, and Dehlf. The provinces were but poorly 
Provincea. garrisoned by European troops. In fact, when the 
mutiny broke out, there was but one European infantry 
regiment, and one battery, at Agra. The only other European 
troops were at MIrath. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
Mr Job John Colvin. Mr. Colvin was a man of con- 

siderable ability; conscientious, painsfaking, cour- 
teous, and amiable. He was animated by a thorough 
sense of duty, gave all his energies to the public service, and 
never spared himself. It is not too much to affirm that had his 
lot been oast in ordinary times his reputation as Lieutenant- 
Governor would have rivalled that of the most eminent of those 
who, before and subset] uently, have held that office. But with 
all his ability, his experience of affairs, his devotion to duty, 
Mr. Colvin lacked that one quality, the possession of which is 
absolutely necessary to enable a man to buffet successfully 
against tljie storjus of fortune. Mr. Colvin wanted, in a word^ 
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that iron firmness — that rare sclf-confidcncc — which enables a 
man to impress his will upon others. Supreme at Agra, his 
was not siifficicivtly, during the mutiny, the directing mind. 
Surrounded by civilians of high standing, men of ability and 
of consideration in the service, but holding, and tenaciously 
holding, theories rcgai'ding the mutiny divoiso from his, 
although dilforing widely amongst themselves, Mr. Colvin 
allowed hiujself to bo swayed too mucii by tlio views of 
others. It often happened that the course he had proposed 
to follow was a wiser course than that which ho ultimately 
pursued. Owing possibly to the fact that the cB'cumstances of 
the time differed widely from those to which ho had been 
accustomed, he almost always renounced his own ideas, and 
accepted the opinions i3resscd ui)Ou him by one or other o^ his 
advisers. Yet, — the responsibility of every action fell ujjou 
him. 

It is ] 3 ossible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career was to a certain 
extent answerable for this defect in his character as 
a ruler in troublous times, lie had been private eadtet^clree". 
secretary to Lord Auckland, when Lord Auckland 
•was Governor-Genoial of India. In all the arrangements 
which led to the Al’ghanistan war, with its delusive triumphs 
and its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the responsibility 
with the Governor-General, of whom indeed he was believed to 
bo the intimate adviser.* Up to the hour of the catastrophe ho 
was jubilant regarding the success of the policy. But when 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human life, its 
lowering of British prestige, its humiliation to the national 
arms, it was a blow sufiicient to destroy the convictions of a 
lifetime, to change a man’s nature. It is probable that, 
thenceforward, Mr. Colvin became less inclined to trust 
entirely to his own opinion, more ready to accept the sugges- 
tions of others. 

The disaffection displayed by the 19th Regiment of Native 
Infantry at Barhdmpur in the early part of the year, ^be Mfrath 
and the events at Barrackpur which followed, had mutiny a 
not apparently been regarded by Mr. Colvin as Mr.^’c^vin. 


* Sir Jolm Kayo states that Mr. Colvin was supposed to exercise over Lonl 
Auckland, “ nn influence fir greater than has been exercised by any officer 
iu> the same subordinate position/’ 

• VOL. III. H 
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indicative of any general plan of insurrection on the part of the 
native army. The rising at Mirath, then, on tlio lOth of May, 
tO(^k him entirely by surprise. 

Mr. Colvin received intelligence of the Mirath outbreak on 
the 11th of May. Further information leading him 
' ’ to believe that the mutineers had sacked Dchli and 

were marching on Agra, ho summoned a council of war. As 
the seat of the North-West Government Agra was tlie residence 
of many notabilities. There were members of the Hoard of 
Kevenue, judges of the Court of Aj)poal, a brigadier, colonels, 
majors, and ohicers of lower grades. The scientific (*orps wore 
well represented. J^csidcs these were commissiom rs, magis- 
trates, civil servants of degrees, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
a Itoman Catliolio bishop, and two Protestant chaplains. The 
iiefliirnnions Chiefs of this largo society responded to Mr. Colvin’s 
npenorui summoiis to wluit might bo termed, without any 
council, decided misuse of its natural signification, a general 
council. Probably in the whole annals of tlie mutiny there 
at which the i^^vor assembled a body of men whose oj^inions were 
opinions are go discoi’dant, SO distructcd, so void of any fixed 
distordant. principle uf tactioTi. Mr. Colvin himself was in. 
favour of abandoning the station of Agra and taking up a 
])ositi()n within the fort. Indeed, he not only announced this 
as his intention, but intimated that he had already issued the 
order for the native regiments to evacuate the fort, that the 
Christian population might take refuge within its walls. 
Against this course of action many of those present, notably 
Mr. Harrington — an ex-judge of the Court of Appeal, but just 
then nominated member of the Legislative Council of India — 
and Mr. Drummond, the magistrate, loudly protested. As to 
the actual policy to bo followed, there were nearly as many 
opinions as counsellors. The information that the mutineers 
were marching on Agra — information proved that same 
evening to be untrue — clouded the intellects of many. At last, 
however, a definite decision was arrived at. It was resolved to 


Kesoiveato show a bold front to the enemy, to secure the 
show a bold fortress by a detachment of European troops, to raise 
volunteer corps, cavalry and infantry, and to hold 
a general parade of the troops the following morning, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor should deliver an address to the European 
and native regiments. 

The troops stationed at Agra consisted of one battery of 
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Bengal Artillery, tlio Srd Euroiiean Regiment,^ the 44th 
and 07 th Native Infantry. On the morning of 
the I4th,t these were brigaded on their own uarilnffuea 
ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the prin- the Kmo- 
cipal civil oflScers of the staPtion were present. Mr. 

Colvin addressed the European soldiers first. He told them not 
to distrust their native fellow-soldiers, but with an inconse- 
fjueiice scai’cely in keeping with his recommendation, added : 
“ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergyman’s daugliter, and 
if you have to meet them in the field, you will ncjt forget this.” 
He then turned to tho sipahis. He told them that 
ho fully trusted them, asked them to come forward siplhls? 
if they had any comjdaints to make, and oftered to • 

discharge on the spot any man who might wish to leave his 
colour^ “Broiupted by their officers to cheer,” records a civilian of 
high rank, who was present on the occasion, J “the sipahis set 
up a yell ; they looked, however, with a devilish scowl at us all.” 

That yell, and that “devilish scowl,” should have opened tho 
eyes of tho Lieutenant-Governor. He might have Mr. coivin 
read in tlio symptoms thus displayed that the 
sipahis of those two regiments, like the sipahis of all uiagnitude of 
tho other regiments of the Bengal army, were but crisis, 
watching their opportunity. There were not wanting at the 
elbow of tho Lieutenant-Governor men animated by the con- 
viction that tho rebellious movement had been concerted, that 
the sipahis as a body were involved in it, that tho time had 
passed by when phrases however neatly turned, and expressions 
of confidence however sonorous, could avail anything. The 
t'hief Engineer, Colonel Hugh Fraser, noting the signs of the 
times, had advised Mr. Colvin to distrust everybody and to 
recognise the emergency. In plain language he counselled a 
removal into the fort,— a removal not only of the treasure, the 
records, the women and children, but likewise of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his staff. But Mr. Colvin, who but the previous 
morning had been led by his own instincts to order an identical 
action, had at this time fallen under the influence of other advisers. 
He saw not the significance of the “ devilish scowls,” and re- 

• Now 2nd Battalion, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

t Mr. Colvin in his report to Government gives the date ns the 13th ; but 
that is evidently a mistake. The general council was held on the 13th. 

X 'Notes on (he Revolt of the Norpi~West Provinces of India^ by Charles 
IJ&ikes, Judge of tho Sadr Court of Agra. 

H 2 
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garcled not tlio counsel of the engineer. Ho reported to Govern- 
ment his confident expectation that quiet would he 
tiio' posBib?- maintained at Agra ; his opinion that it was not hy 
iity ot main- shutting themselves up in forts that the Britij.li 

tainmg order. -tj- 

could maintain their power in India. 

But there was a potentate whose capital lay some seventy 
miles from Agra who had taken a more accuiato view of the 
situation. This was Maharajah Jaiaji Buo Sindhiu, ruler of the 
Mardtha kingdom called generally, after the name of its capital, 
Gwalidr. 

Maharajah Haiaji Kao Sindhid afforded throughout his career 
an example of the wisdom exercised hy the para- 
mount power in dealing generously Avitli native 
princes, d’ho history is remarkahlo. It happened 
in 1843, when the Maharajah was a minor, that Gvvdliar, worsted 
in a war which the intriguers who conducted its government 
had provoked, lay at the feet of the British. Many courses lay 
wi«e action then Governor-General, Lord Elleii- 

of Urd Ellen, borough. He might annex it, as Lord Balhousie, 
I'cKardirii? undcr precisely similar circumstances, did, six years 
Gwkiiiir in later, annex the Ban jab. lie might confiscate a por- 
tion of it, just as four years later Lord Hardingo acted 
with regard to Jdlandhar. Ho might lay upon it a heavy contri- 
hution in the shape of money. But Lord Ellonhorough was a 
jirescient statesman. Ho did none of these things. On tho 
contiary, he conceived that it might ho possible hy a generous 
treatment of tho fallen State so to hind it to the British that 
it might become a source of strength to our empire. To tho 
minor Maharajah, of •whose infancy his counsellors had taken 
advantage to provoke the war. Lord Ellenborough restored, 
then, the whole of his jiatrimony. But his army ho disbanded. 
In place of it he raised another army, to be administered by 
British officers, but to he at the charge of the State of Gwalidr. 
He placed at the same time near the poraon of the Mahdrdjah a 
Kesident, whose duty it should be to watch over and counsel 
the youthful monarch. 

This generous policy produced all the results which had been 
Excellent hoped for it by its author. The Mahdrdjah, as 
resniteofhi* ho grew up and studied the history of the past, 
policy. recognised in the British Government the Suzerain 
to v^hom he was bound by considerations alike of gratitude and 
of interest. He resolved frankly to recognise the supremacy of 
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that Suzerain, and to prove himself worthy of the position 
assigned to him — that of one of tlie main pillars of the British 
Empire of Hindustan. When, therefore, the Mirath 
revolt became known at Qwiiliar, the Maharajah resolves t«*csat 
liad no hesitation as to the course it was incum- 
bent upon him to pursue. At all risks he would 
support his Suzerain. The very fact of his being a native 
of India had given him a more complete insight into the secret 
reasons which prompted the revolt than could bo claimed by 
any European, He was conscious that the dominant power 
was about to encounter a shock, which would tax all its 
resources, and which might terminate fatally for it. 

At the very time, then, wlion the Lieutenant-Governor of 1;he 
North-West Provinces was congratulating himself, and was 
assuriitg the Supremo Government of his belief tliat the two 
native infantry regiments stationed at Agra would remain 
(luiescent, Sindhia, well assured that the entire „ 
native army was undermined, was warning the the gmvity 
political agent at his court that the disaffection was 
universal, and that the men of his own contingent would, 
sooner or later, follow the example of the regular army. 

The ideas wliich Mr. Colvin had apjiarently imbibed at this 
time regarding the mutiny had taken tlio shape of a conviction 
that, far from being caused by the spontaneous action of the 
sipahis, it was a movement prompted by the Court of Dehli. 
He considered it, then, very important to enlist Coivin 
on the side of the British those races which, in 
former times, had been most antagonistic to the hhaiatpur 
representative of the Mughul dynasty, and whose 
timely support might, at this critical moment, influence the 
sipahis. Of these ther e were two in close proximity to Agra — • 
the Marathas represented by Gwaliar; the Jats, enthroned at 
Bharatpiir. To both of these, then, Mr. Colvin applied at once 
for material assistance. The replies were favourable. Sindhia 
at once dispatched to Agra a battery of six 
guns, commanded by Captain Pearson, and Captain 
Alexander’s regiment of cavalry, — followed, a little 
later, by Captain Burlton’s regiment. On the part of Bharatpiir 
Captain Nixon was sent to occupy the station of Mathura with 
a detachment of infantry. 

^ But this timely assistance in no way retarded the quick 
approach of the evil which had been foreshadowed. 
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On the 21st news reached Agra that the native troops at 
News arrives Aligarh had mutinied. By this revolt direct com- 
of the revolt muuication with Mirath was cut off. It deserves, 
at Aligarh, therefore, to be recorded in full detail. 

The station of Aligarh lies on* the grand trunk road, not 
quite midway between the cities of Agra and Mirath, being 
distant about eighty miles from the lattei, and fifty from the 
, former. It possesses a bastioned fort, well capable 

‘ of defence, and memtjrable in Indian history as 
having been the scene of the first of the many eftectivo blows 
dealt by Lord Lake at the Maratha power in 1803. In May 
1857, the fort was not occupied, but the station was garrisoned 
by'four companies of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry — a 
regiment which bore a very high character, and Avhich, it was 
very generally believed, would prove faithful, even shixild all 
the others mutiny. 

The events of the 10th of May, at Mirath, had naturally 
been reported at Aligarh ; but the story had had no 
dilviHi rhCTc eliect on the outward behaviour of the men of the 
' ^voif Rumours of disorder in the district having 

subsequently reached the commanding officer, a de- 
tachment of the regiment was sent out to ascertain the truth. 
The detachment returned at the end of two days with a report 
that the rumours had been greatly exaggerated. And although 
it was stated that as they marched through the town to tiie 
regimental parade ground the butchers had endeavoured to 
work upon the minds of the sipuhis and to induce them to 
revolt and shoot their officers, still the fact remained that they 
had not revolted, and that they had not shown the smallest 
Apparent of disaffection. On the contrary, both at that 

calm attituiie tiiuo and Subsequently, the sipahis delivered up to 
oftbebipa IS. officers men who had entered their lines to 


seduce them from their allegiance. 

It happened, however, that one of the men thus delivered 
over to justice was a Brahman who had acted as the 
tUe Brahman, agent of some villagers in the neighbourhood. This 
man had imagined a plot, whereby, under cover of 
the noise and excitement of a simulated marriage procession, 
the European officei-s might be murdered, and the money in the 
treasury, amounting to about £70,000, secured for the revolters. 
The Brahman, caught in the act, was tried by a court composed pf 
native officers, and condemned to be hanged on the evening of the 
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same clay, the 20th, On that evening the native troops were drawn 
up, and in their presence the sentence was rer.d to the condemned 
prisoner. The latter was then taken to the gallows, the roj)e 
was adjusted, the cart 'wns taken away. During the whole of 
these proceedings tlie sipahis had maintained their usual passive 
demeanour. Suddenly, however, one of their number, bolder 
than his comrades, stopped forth from the ranks, The spark 
and pointing to tlie dangling corpse, exclaimed: which iRwited 

Behold a martyr to our religion ! ” This oxclama- ^ ©Powder, 
tion touched in the heart of the sip4his a chord which had till 
then lain dormant. As if struck by the wand of a magician, 
these men — who had passed the sentence and had assisted at 
the execution — broke out into open mutiny. They dismissed 
tlieir ofificers, unharmed; but they compelled them and all 
other Europeans at the place to quit Aligarh.* They then 
])lundered the tieasury, opened the gates of the gaol, and wont 
olF bodily to Dohli. 

This occurred on the 20th of May, There were detachments 
of the same regiment, the 9th Native Infantry, at „ , , , , 
Balandshajir, at Itawah, and at Mainpuri. To these 
stations information of the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
2 >roduced the natural result. At Balandshahr, tlie outbreak 
was attended by no violence. The sipahis simply j)bindered 
the treasury and went utf. Tlie case was different at Mainpuri 
and at Itawah, 

Main[)uri lies seventy-one miles to the eastward of Agra. 
The detachment of the 9th Native Infantry at this ^^jainpiirr 
place Avas commanded by Lmutenant Crawford. 

Information of the revolt at Aligarh reached the station the 
evening of the 22nd. Mr. Power, the magistrate, 
who received it, at once consulted the Commissioner, 

Mr. Arthur Cocks, as to the course to be followed. These 
two gentlemen decided to send all the ladies and children into 
Agra and meanwhile to march the sipahis out of the station 
in the direction of Bhaiigaon. The detachment of non-com- 
batants set off very early the following morning under charge 


^ Amongst these were Lady Oulrnm, wife of Sir Jatues Outram, and their 
son, Mr. ^aucis Outram, of the Civil Service. Lady Outram succeeded iu 
reaching Agra in safety, and without molestation. Mr. Outram, and other 
Europeans, led by Mr. Watson, C.S., took the road to Agra, escorted by a 
party of the cavalry of tlio Gwuliar Contingent Their advcniurcs belong to 
a part of this history yet to bo reluteU. 
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of the nssietant magistrate, Mr. J. N. Power. This gentleman 
May 2 .' 5 . escorted the ladies and children one stage. There 
rlwcr ^coits placed them under charge of a faitliful Mu- 
the n* n-foiii- haiuiuadan who saw them safely iiit<3 A.<;ra. Mr. 
batantsto- I’ower, on their* departure, retuimcd to 

«jrret«rn^ MainpUli. 

Jleanwhile, the officers of the 9th Native Infantry, Lieu- 
tenants Crawford and do Kantzow, were endeavourinjL:; to 
induce their men to march out of the station. The sijiahis 
set out, but on peaching the limits of their parade ground, they 
Tbcsirrfiiia Tcfuscd to proceed further; and breaking out into 
at Miiinpur( mutiny, warned their officers with menaces to 
depart: — some oven going so far as to fire at them. 
In the confusion that followed the officers were separated from 
each other. Do Kantzow dismounted, and Crawford, unable to 
see him for the tumult, and believing ho liad been killed, 
galloped back to warn the civilians of the mutiny, and to 
announce his own intention of riding for Agra. 

Crawford found assembled IMr. Arthur Cocks tlio Coinmis- 
sionei% Mr. Power the magistrate, Dr. Watson the civil surgeon, 
and Mr. Kellner, a missionary. After a short consultation, 
Mr. Cocks, declaring that no one was bound under the 
circumstances to remain at Mainpiiri, started off. 
two PoweiH, of Mr. Kellner, Mr. Fower, and liis brotlier, — wJio 
Dr? u atsoii’ then returned from escorting the non-com- 
thiee Berjomts batants, — refused, with a noble devotion to duty, 
am el civ. notwithstanding the reports of musket-liring whi(di 
reached them from iho i)arade-ground, to tpiit the station. In 
this resolve they woie joined by Dr. Watson, as well as by 
throe Serjeants of the head and Canal De])artments, JMitchell, 
Scott, and Montgomery, and by a clerk, Mr. Clone. The first 
Lovaityof cousin of the Rajah of Muinpuri, Ihio lihowani 
Singh, with a small force of horse and foot, agreed 
’ at the same time to stand by Mr. rower. 

Meanwhile, de Kantzow, dismounte<l, had been opposing to 
Dariiurnnl inutinous sipuliis a firm and courageous will, 
presence of lie implored them, ho upbraided them, he tiii-eutoiied 
Kantzow'* them. Muskets were levelled at him in vain. The 
courageous attitude of the solitary officer, en- 
deavouring to recall to duty men whose hearts told them they 
were doing wrong, overbore for the moment physical force." 
Not, indeed, that he entirely mastered the sipdhis. But they 
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did not till him. They still rushed on madly towards the 
treasury, bearing Avith them their earnestly gesticulating, 
madly inifJoriiig lieutenant. Arrived at the iron gates of the 
treasury do Kantzow madojine last appeal. Turning suddenly 
from his own sipahis, ho threw himself on the loyalty of the 
civil guard of thirty men, posted to protect the Government 
]nonoy. They responded ; they rallied round him ; the officials 
of the gaol added their efforts; and for the first 
time since the actual outbreak on the parade-ground 
tlio torrent was stemmed. • 

Even more, — it was stopped. Not, indeed, at the instant. 
Do Kantzow, with a wisdom beyond his years, avoided precipi- 
tating a conflict. Ho forbade the civil guard to fire, but (Trew 
it up to oppose a resolute front to the halted sipahis, whilst 
witli till the energy of an excited nature he again 
implored these not to add plunder and murder to themat^ay. 
mutiny. Eor three hours his arguments, backed by 
the physical efforts of the civil guard, kept the rebels at bay. 

The iron gates to the last resisted all the efforts made to force 
them. It is possible that, unaided, do Kantzow might even 
'have persuaded the mutineers to withdraw. But help, not in 
numbers, hut in iiiliuence greater tlian his own, 
brought about this coveted result. When almost tmriiy%*inM 
exhausted by his efforts, he was joined by ]tao 
Bhowiiiu Singh, deputed by tlio magistrate, Mr. ' ^ ’ 
Power.^ The arguments of this gentleman added to those of 
do Kantzow were successful. The sipahis agreed to witlidraw 
])rovided that the J^ao should accompany them. He 
did this, and the Treasury was saved. The sipahis, 
after plundering their lines and other buildings, left 
the station. Their repulse and departure restored order and 
confidence throughout tlie city and district of Mainpuri. 

The gallantry, the devotion, the cool daring of Lieutenant do 
Kantzow were not allowed to pass unnoticed by the j^^rd Cannint? 
Government. Lord Canning wrote to the }oung gmceimiyac- 
subaltern an autograph letter, in which in vivid thHeri^ 
and touching langiiage ho described the impression rtndcreii by 
which his conduct had made upon him. ** Young in 

* Mr. Power was anxious to join de Kantzow, but ho was a^8und by that 
offlper, in a few lines he uianagid to convey to Mr. Power, that the sipdhis 
were yelling for bis lile, and that he, do Kantzow, was gradually quieting 
tliem. 
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years,” he added, “ and at the outset f>f your carcoi*, you ]iavo 
given to your brother soldiers a noble example of courage, 
patience, good judgment, and temper, from which many might 
profit.” None will deny that the encomium was well deserved ; 
that an act such as that I have recorded merits to be treasured 
U]^ in the ai chives of a nation’s history. 

It remains to bo added that the revolted sipahis went off to 
Dehli, and that do Kantzow, left by their departure without 
employment, was at once placed in command of a body of police 
for special service in the district. 

The scene at Itawah was more tragic and more bloody than 
liiwah recorded. Itawah lies seventy-three miles 

* south-west of Agra, and about a liundrcd miles 
north-west of Kanhpur. It was garrisoned by one company 
of the 9th Kegiment of Native Infantry. Tlie chief civil bflicor 
was Mr. Allan Hume, the magistrate and collector. The 
assistant magistrate was Mr. Daniell. On receiving intelligence 
Mr Hume events at Mirath and at Dchli Mr. Hume had 

organizes^ organised jiatrolling parties to w^atch the roads, to 
^arties^'*® intercept, if possible, any small detached parties of 
mutineers, and at all risks to debar them free access 


to the station. Oji the night of the 1 6th of May the patrols fell in 
Ma 16 brought in as })risoners, tovon troopers of 

the 3rd Cavaliy, a regiment whicli had mutinied. 
They had however, omitted to deprive these men of their arms, 
and the troopers, brought face to face with the native infautry 
drawn up at the quarter-guard, suddenly levelled their carbines or 
drew their swords, and assaulted the European officers on duty. 
The guard instantly turned out, and in the 7nelce tliat followed 
five of the mutineers were killed. Of the two who escaped one 
was shortly afterwards captured. 

Thieo daj’s later the j)atrols stopped at Jaswantnagar, ten 
Tie ant of from 1 tdwali, a largo cart containing several 

cauliondL- revolted troopers, all bedouging to the 3rd Cavalry, 
outhecnlia^ Supplied with sabres, pistols, and carbines. 

This time the patrols attempted to disarm their 
captives ; but attempting it without due precaution they })aid 
dearly for their rashness. Pretending to deliver up their arms, 
the troopers fell suddenly upon their captors and shot them 
down. Having done this they took up a position in a Hin.du 
temple near at hand, small, but of great strength, the aj^proaeh 
to which lay along a groVe with walls on either side. 
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Piompt ill tell igOTico of this untoward event was conveyed to 
Mr. Ilume. That officer, accompanied by Mr. Mr. Uume 
Daniell, proceeded to the spot, followed by some 
troupers and foot police^ A glance at the temple 
showed Mr. linme the strength of the jmsition. 

The approach to it was thoroughly commanded by the carbines 
of the enemy. The inliabitants of the neighbouring village 
showed likewise a strong disposition to aid the troopers, fur 
they not only opened communications with them, but sent them 
a supply of food and ammunition. To storm^the temple by a 
front attack was dangerous, but it was the only possible course, 
unless the honours of the day were to bo conceded to the troopers. 
This was not to ho thought of, so Mr. Hume and Mr. iJimiell, 
summoning the police to follow them, advanced boldly to the 
assjFult. But one man answered to their call. lie was killed, 
Mr. iJaniell was shot through the face, and Mr. 

Ilume thought it then advisable to renounce an 
undertaking which never had a chance of success. 

Supporting his wounded friend, ho gained liis carriage, and 
returned to Itawah. Tliat night the troopers, xhp mutt- 
fearing lest a more formidable attack should bo “clts. how- 
niade upon them, evacuated tlieir position. 

The fourth day subsequent to this event the detachment of 
the Oth Native infantry at Itawah mutinied. The May 23 . 
ladies and children, accompanied by the civilian Thedetuctu 
t)fficers, and by some native officers who had re- 
inained staunch, retired in safety to Barpura, a police itawab, 
station on the road to Gwaliar. Itawah was sacked, 
the treasury was plundered, the prisoners wore leleased from 
the gaol, anarchy was inaugurated. The reign of terror, how- 
ever, was not of long dui’ation. On the evening of the 24th, a 
regiment of the Gwaliar contingent, the 1st Grenadiers, reached 
Barpura. The following morning this regiment May 25 . 
marched on Itawah, and restored order. For the but order is 
moment British authority was again supreme, though it^stored. 
no one dared conjecture how soon or how late the restoier might 
become the persecutor ! 

Whilst the spirit of disaffection was thus spreading from 
station to station Mr. Colvin was cherishing the Mr. Coivin 
hope that even a majority of the sipahis might be 
amenable to reason. He believed that whilst the bridgetothe 
ringleaders had delibeiutcly set the Government S ^/mJ* ****^ 
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at defiance-, others had been induced to follow them solely 
by fear of the conso<iuences of not following them ; that to 
inaugui-ato a policy of general severity towards all, because 
of the misconduct of a few, would precipitate a general 
insuirection of the native army. But if, he argued, means of 
escape, by a proclamation of pardon, should be opened to all who 
could properly be admitted to mercy, it would gladly be seized 
1)3' those who had no heart in the business. Impressed with 
these views, which, it wf)uld appear, were shared by almost all 
the officials about him, bj' soldiers as well as civilians, Mr. Colvin, 
without awaiting tho sanction, for which ho applied, 
of the Supreme Government, issued, on tho 25th 
f'/ilu vi'ws proclamation giving effect to them. 

' Ho was catching at a straw, but, in the sea of 
difficulties in which ho was struggling, there was positively 
nothing more tangible at which the hand could grasp! 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was disapproved of, on several 
grounds, by the Government of India, who substituted for it 
another of their own composition. There was really little 
substantial difference between tho two, and both were useless. 
In point of fact, tho time had not arrived to issue proclamations 
of pardon. Mr. Colvin’s offer was well meant, but, 
though the pi’oclamatiou was sowr broadcast over 
tho province it failed to bring in a single penitent 
sipuhi. The straw at which he clutched crumbled in his hand. 
Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was issued on the 25th of May. 
Kvenis which On tho 30th, three companies of native infantr3" 
on which happened to be at Mathura, only thirty-five 
Its issue. miles from Agra, belonging to tho two regiments 
stationed at Agra, suddenly mutinied, shot down one officer, 
wounded another, plundered the treasury, fired the houses of 
the English, released the prisoners from the gaol, and went off 
to Dchli. This was tho first practical answer given by tho 
sipahis to Mr. Colvin’s proclamation. 

But tho Kajah of Bhuratpur had, as I have shown, despatched 
The Bharat- “ detachment of his troops, undi;r Captain Nixon, to 
i.itr troops aid tho British at Mathurd. When tho three com- 
mntiny. i^anies at that station mutinied on the 3i)th, the 

Bharatpiir detachment was occupjfing a position at Hodal, a 
small town lying between Mathura and Behll, thirty-seven 
miles north of tho former and only sixty from tho latter. Being 
on the high road, it was the place of all others to be occupied with 
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advantage by a body of men wishing to intercept troops 
marching from Mathui a on Dehli. So at least reasoned, on the 
morning of the 31st, Mr. Harvey, the Commissioner 
of Agra, who was with the Bharatpur troops; so - * 

reasoned Captain Nixon, vri\c commanded them. A position was 
accordingly marked out ana the troops were ordered to take 
it up. But here occurred an unexpected difficulty. 

Tlie sipahis of the Eujah of Bharatpur not only iw!'/ their 
refused to obey, but they warned the British officers 
to depart. The rebellion, then, was not confined to 
sipahis in British pay. It was becoming hourly more national. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties, were alike useless. It 
was not, however, until the guns were turned upon the group 
of some thirty Englishmen, who were present, tliat these 
yielded reluctantly to the mutineers. A few minutes after 
their departure, the shouts of the sipahis, and huge bonfires 
caused by the burning of their tents and the few bungalows 
built for Europeans, showed that the mutiny had been consum- 
mated. ^^lie officers escaped with difficulty and after many 
])erils to Bharatiuir. 

Information of the mutiny at Mathura disturbed the calcula- 
tions and destroyed the ho]>es of Mr. Colvin. That Ktfectsof 
mutiny had been the act of the men Mdioni ho had 
harangued on tlio 14tli, and amongst whom his pro- on Mr. uoi- 
clamation had been most freely circulated. It had 
been their own unadulterated work; conceived by their own 
brains, neither prompted from outside, nor produced by contact 
with other regiments. It became evident then, even to Mr. 
Colvin, that other means than those which he had emidoycd 
would be necessary to put down this daring mutiny.” 

The news of the mutiny at Mathura reached Mr. Colvin at 
midnight of the sjiine day on which it occurred. The bearer 
of it was Mr. Drummond, the magistrate. At the time when 
Ihe first ‘‘ general council ” was held at Agra, Mr. Drummond 
had been of opinion that the disaffecti<m was partial, and that 
our policy should be to appear to trust everyone. It was Mr. 
Drummond who had most strenuously opposed Mr. Colvin’s 
policy of retiring within the fort. But Mr. Drummond’s views 
were altered now. Far from endeavouring to restrain the 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor, he had now to stimulate it. 
Iftlr. Drummond, then, when he woke Mr. Colvin with the news 
• of the Mathura disaster, pointed out to him the necessity it had 
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created of at once disnrmiiig tlie regiments at Agra. And when 
Mr. Colvin, only half-convinced, seemed inclined to hesitate, 
the magistrate called attention to the fact that any sudden 
outbreak on the part of the sipahis would probabl}’' 
result in the liberation of the prisoners from the 
gaol, with its consequent disorder and possible 
* ^ disaster. Then Mr. Colvin hesitated no longer. 
The order was at once issued for a general parade the following 
morning. 

At dawn of day on the 31st of May the troops were 
drawn up on the Agra parade-ground. There was Captain 
D’Oyley^’s battery, the 3rd Europeans, and the two native 
regin^onts — these so posted as to be under the fire of the 
Europeans. The Brigadier — Brigadier Polwhele — an officer of 
the Indian army — then directed the commandants of the nafivo 
infantry regiments to order arms to be piled. The order was 
given. “ There was a moment of hesitation, a look of dis- 
content. I’he officers sternly reiterated the order. 
Silent and sullen, tho sipahis obeyed — piled their 
arms, and marched off‘ to their lines. The 44th and 
37 th Eegiments. wh<>se colours had waved from the Indus to tho 
Biahmapiitra, woio no more.”* 

Fuller effect was now given to the carrying out of tho 
resolution passed at tho general council regarding 
the organisation of volunteeis, horse and foot. Tho 
class appealed to, composed of clerks in the public 
offices, pensioned soldiers, Eurasians, tradesmen, independent 
gentlemen, responded freely to tho call. A body of infantr^^ 
was formed for the protection of the station itself, whilst Horso 
Volunteers were enrolled to guard and escort to tho fort tho 
women and children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring stations. 

Notwithstanding the disarming of the sipahis, tho mind of 
^ Colvin was far from easy. The country around 

DllYlcnlties t • i i j. • *.7 

of Mr, Col- Agra was in a blaze. Direct communication with 
uon*^ **" tho district to the north-west had been cut off in 
tho last week of May; that with Calcutta was 

* Raikeb’s Notes on the Itevolt. Mr. Ilaikos adds : “ On examining the 
musquets, many were found loaded with ball. It was afterwards well 
known, that on this very Sunday moining, the sipahis had conspired to over- 
power the European regiment wdien in church, to rush upon tho guns, and 

then to shoot, plunder, and burn, from one end of Agra to the other.” 
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severed t)le first w$ok in June. In the capital of his own 
provinces the Lieutenant-Governor was isolated. One by one 
the towns and districts around him fell away from his grasp. 
The disbanding of the sipAhis, and the presence of a regiment 
of European infantry and .of a battery of European artillery, 
had for the moment saved Agra. But Agra was within 
seventy miles of the capital of the greatest of the Maratba 
rulers, faithful himself to the British, but whose troops, levied 
in the . eoruiting ground which had supplied the British native 
army, were not to be perfectly trusted. Agra again was the 
natural and historical point of attack for the con*tingents of the 
native princes of Central India, — and, however favourable 
might have been Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native pri^ees, 
the example of Bharatpur had led to the inference that their 
contingents sympathised with the mutineers. 

Mr? Colvin’s position, then, even after he had, by disbanding 
his two nath’^e regiments, removed the immediate danger, 
was e-xtremely critical. Every day events were „ 
pas8in<4- beyond his control; Jus power to initiate passes into the 
was disappearing ; it was becoming more incumbent 
upon him to shajic his action so as to meet the 
’manoeuvres of others. The initiative in fact had passed into 
tlio hands of tho rolicls. 

The danger nearest to him was that which might come from 
tho Gwaliar contingent. I have stated in a pre- 
(‘(nling page that immediately after the otitbreak at ^nthigenL*^ 
jMiratli Sindhia had placed a considerable body of 
troops of his contingent, commanded by British officers, at the 
disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor. But these men were tho 
brothers of our sipahis, allied to them by caste, by reli;:ion, by 
sympathy. Sindhia not only did not trust them, but he had 
warned the British political agent at his Court, Major Charters 
Maepherson, that they would inevitably seize their opportunity 
to follow tho example set them at Mirath and Dehli. Major 
Maepherson, an officer of a stamp especially fostered by tho 
Last India Company, thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
of India and trusted by them, pointed out then to the 
Mahaniiah, that, holding the convictions he had _ 
expressed regarding the men ot his contingent, it bisbody- 
would become him to show the sincerity of his 
attachment to his Suzerain by placing his body- 
guard, Mar&thus of liis own kindred or caste, at the disposal of 
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the Lieutenant-Governor. To this proposal Sindhia ha*l acceded, 
and the hody-^uard had been sent off to Apjia. Later ovenfr 
were to show that not oven the comrades and kinsmen of tho 
Maharajah liad been able to escape the infection. 

Tho Gwaliar contingent was composed of four field batteries 
of artillery, a small siege train, two regiments of cavalry, and 
seven of infantry, aggregating eight thousand three hundred 
and eighteen men. Tho greater poition of tho force was 
stationed at Gwaliar, under the command of Brigadier Itamsay, 
with outposts ^t Sipri and Agra. 

The cantonment at Gwaliar was occupied by the olfieers of 
tho contingent, their wives and families. It may 
excite surpi’iso that w’ith the avowed conviction of the 
(iwlfw* Maharajah regarding the degree of confidence that 
could be placed in the soldiers of the contingent — ■ 
convictions shared by his Prime Minister, Dinkar Bao ; By the 
Besident, Major Maepherson ; and communicated, it must be 
presumed, to the Lieutenant-Governor — the ladies and children 
should not have been placed in security, whilst yet there was 
time to icmove them. The subject had not been neglected. 
'Jheyare Tho Mahardjah himself had, so early as the last, 
wnttothe week of May, suggested the removal of the ladies 
Kesidenoy, children from the cantonment to the Besidency, 
which was beyond the city, and about five miles from the 
cantonment. It so happened that, on the 28th of May, in 
consequence of a strong impression that the sipahis would rise, 
the ladies did actually spend a night there, protected by a 
portion of the Maharajah’s own guard. Well would it have 
been if they had been allowed to remain, or if they had beoti 
sent to Agra 1 But on receiving a remonstrance from tho 
native officers, affirming the excellent disposition of their men, 
but ordired protesting against tho slur which had been 

iwck to call- cast upon them by the transfer to the protection of 
toiiments. Maharajah of the ladies and children, tho 

Brigadier recalled the latter to the station. 

Though confidence liad disappeared, the illusion was main- 
tained. TJiis, too, despite the fact that almost 
^ou^ter? every post brought to Gwdliar convincing proofs 
that of all possible illusions this was the most 
baseless. With rumours of the wildest character from the 
North-West there came from places nearer at hand accounts in 
detail the truth of which was apparent. Now it was that the 
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troops at Aimir and at Nasinibad had mutinied, and had made 
their Avay to Dehli ; now, that their example had been followed 
by the Nirnach garrison ; now, that the 23rovince of Rohilkhand 
had risen ; now that there had been a massacre at Jh4nsi ; 
and now that the panic had even reached Calcutta. From 
Ktinlipur, from Allahabad, and from the stations in their 
vicinity, the absence of news gave birth to even more sinister 
forebodings. 

Such was the life from dav to day in Gwaliar during the first 
fortnight of June 1857. It was a life of terrible 
suspense, of pressure on the nervous system, dlffi- suspe^se!^ 
cult to endure.* “Suspense,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, 

“suspense is agony, but decision may be despair.” TJ;iere 
were some of our country women at Gwaliar, one certainly 
of the fairest and most gifted amongst them, to whom it was 
allotted to pass through the suspense to succumb in the end 
to the ruthless and too cruel decision. At one time during 
that fortnight it had been almost resolved to send the ladies 
into Agra, and a proposal to that effect had been made to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The idea that he would 
accede to this plan kindled some hope in the minds Reaches the 
of those most interested. But on the 12th that hope veraeof 
was blighted. A telegram from Mr. Colvin directed ^®®p*‘**’* 
that the ladies were not to be sent into Agra nntil mutiny 
should have broken out at Gwdlidr.t 


* “We lived in n state of dreadful uncertainty,** writes Mrs. Coopland (A 
Laihfs Kncape from Gwaliar), “My liusbaiid scMoiii undressed at ni^lit, and 
I had a dress always ready to escape in. My iiusbaiars rifle was kept leaded 
(I learned to load and lire it), as we were determined not to die without a 
struggle. Oh, the iniserv of those days ! None but th • condemned criminal 
can iuiow wljatit is to wait death passively; and even he is not kept in sus- 
pense, and knows ho will bo put to a merciful end.” 

t A Ladifs Escape from Gwaliar by Mrs. Coopland. Witli admirable gO(»d 
sense Mrs. Coopland indicates the fatal error of thus keeping ladies and 
children in a dangerous position. “ Before this,** she adds, “ my husband had 
often wisheil to send me to Agra; but he w^oiild not desert his post, and I 
would not leave him. I luive often thought since that had 1 done so he might 
have escaped, by riding off unimpeded by me ; many unmarried officers have 
(‘scaped iu this way. WJion tije mutinies first began, if all the ladies and 
children at the numerous small stations had been instantly sent away to 
Calcutta or some place of safety before the roafls were obstriieted, their hus- 
bands and fathers would probably have had a better chance of esen/) 0 . Instead 
of which, the lives of men, women, and children were sacrificed, through tlid 
efforts to avoid arousing the fcu.‘3])icion of llie troops.” 
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At last the crisis came. It was Sunday, the 14th of Juno. 
Juiic 14 . The Europeans in Gwaliar had attended the service 
The crisis at of the Church in the morninfr, passing on their way 
Owfiiijir. many sipahis loitering about the road. lJuriiig the 
day fuller details of the Jhansi massacre had been received — 
details but ill-calculated to dispel the gloom that hung over the 
station. The prevailing idea in the minds of the residents as 
they read those details was that the same fate was reserved for 
themselves, — “ for now they were more than ever isolateil, 
revolted provinces on three sides of them, and the telegraphic 
communication'' with Agra severed.” * Suddenly, about midday, 
the alarm was given that one of the bungalows was on fire. 
Thi| circumstance, the unvarying precursor elsewhere of a rising, 
iieRinBby warned the residents that their hour had arrivecl. 
Anartoiin- But they had prepared themselves for a cris’s 
cendarsm. character. Waterpots bad been stored up in 

readiness. On the alarm then being given the occupiers of tlie 
several thatched houses had their roofs well satuiatt'd. But 
the wind was high, incendiaries were creeping about, and there 
were some houses not at the moment occupied. The fire caught 
one of these, then speedily spread to the Mei>s-house, and thence 
to a large swimming bath-house adjoining it. These and the 
bungalow first attacked by the fiames vrere burnt to the 
ground. But the further progress of the fire was then arrested. 
The wind fell, precautions had been taken, every European was 
on the look-out, and the day had not waned. 

Few, however, doubted as to the course events would take as 
soon as darkness should sot in. A little incident confirmed the 
already too ceitain conviction. Mrs. Coopland, the wife of the 
chaplain of Gwdliiir, relates f how on that aftorntion she and 
her husband went for a drive. “ We saw scarcely anyone 
about, everything looked as it had done tor days past; but as 

'* “My husband laid down and tried to get a little sleep, he was so woin 
He had just before been telling niu the rarliculars of the Jhan^^ 
inassaore, too frightful to be repeated ; and wo did not know how soon we 
niignt meet the same fate onraclvcs. 

“ I hope few will know how awful it is to wait quietly for death. There 
was now no escape : and we waited for our death-stroke. The dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. We indeed drunk the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
The words ‘O death in life, the days that are no more,’ kept recurring to uiv 
memory like a dirga But God helps u> in all our woes; otherwise wo could 
not hare borne the horrible suspense.” — Mrs. Coopland. 
t A Liuhj's Escape from Gwdlidr. 
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wc were returning, we passed several parties of sipahis, none of 
Avlioni saluted us. We met the Brigadier and Major insight 
Blake, who were just going to pass a party of , 

sipahis, and I reineniber saying to my husband, ‘If * 

the sipahis don’t sulute tne Brigadier the storm is nigh at 
liand.’ They did not"' 

'Jlie instincts of Mrs. Coopland were true. The storm was 
nigh at haml. That night, immediately after the firing of the 
evening gun — 9 p.m. — the sipahis of the Gwaliar 
contingent rose in revolt. They rushed from their breaks^«?uty 
huts in tumultuous disorder, sounded the alarm, 
discharging their loaded muskets, and then set fire to the lines. 
The officers, as in duty bound, galloped down to the lines in^the 
vain endeavour to recall their men to order. They were met 
by miirderous volleys directed at them. Captain 'William 
Stewai't, commanding a battery of artillery, was severely 
wounded, and afterwards when a prisoner was deliberately shot 
dead. The return of his riderless hearse to the house-door 
conveyed the sad news to his wife. She herself, fair and bright 
as the Morning Star, did not long survive him. She, too, was 
•shot dead, and her boy with her. The sipahis spared her little 
girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding a batteiy, Majors 
Shirreff* and Blake, commandants of infantry regiments, shared 
the same fato. Dr. Kirk, the superintending surgeon, was 
discovered in the place in which he had sought refuge and was 
killed before the eyes of his wife.* Mr, Coopland, violently 
separated from his wife, who was spared, was 
murdered.t Others managed to escape; but of the 
fourteen British officers present that morning at 


* Then i>oor Mrs. Kirk, witli her little boy joined iis. She had that 
instant seen her liusband shot before hc^r eyes ; and on her crying : ‘Kill mo 
too!’ they answered, ‘No; we have killed you in killing him.* Her arms 
were bruised and swollen ; they had torn off Ijor bnieelets so roughly ; even 
liCT wedding ring was gone. They spared her little boy, saying, ‘ Don’t kill 
the hachchd (child); it is a miasie hubd (girl).’ Poor child; iiis long curls 
and girlish face eaveil his life. He was only four years of ago.” — Mrs. 
Coopland. 

t “ Wo all stood up together in the corner of tlie hut” (to whicli they had 
been conveyed by Mr. Blake’s faithful Muhammadan servant, Mirza) ; “ each 
of us took up one of the logs of wood that lay on the ground, as some means 
of defence, I did not know if my husband had his gun, ns it was too dark in 
tlie'hut even to see our faces. The sipdbis then began to pull off the roof ; 
the cowardly retches dared not come in, us they thought wc liad weapons. 
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Gwdliar ono half were hlain. With them likewise, three 
women and three children, and six sergeants and pensioners.* 
Those who escaped, men, women, and children, made their 
way as best they could, some in j>arties, one or two almost 
singly, into Agra.f Their sufiferings were great. 
vivoreJTnd The agony of that terrible night weighed upon 
them long afterwards. The widowed wife, the 
^ orphaned child, the bereaved mother, were indeed 

bound to each other by the sympathy of a common sorrow. 
But until Agna was reached danger seemed still to threaten 
them all. They, the survivors, could derive little satisfaction 
from the fact that their dear ones had been shot down solely 
bec&use the Government had been afraid to show misliuu. of 
the sipahis. They could not but know that their actual 
condition was the result of that simulated reliance. They felt, 
then, as they had felt before, that the timely withdrawal of the 
ladies and children would have at least given the officers a 
chance of escape. But now all was over. The murdered 
husbands had died in the performance of rigorous duty. The 
wives, the children, who had perished, had been the holocausts 
of a policy, timid, irrational, even provocative of disaster. In 
deciding to have recourse to such a policy the impress of a 
strong character had been painfully and fatally wanting. 

Intelligence of the Gwaliar mutiny reached Agra on the 
juueis ISth. Following it came likewise the information 
that the Maharajah, and his able minister, Dinkar 
BAo, still loyal and true, would use every moans in their power 
to restrain the over-charged aspirations of their followers and 

'When they hatl unroofed the hut they fired in upon vs. At the fir^t shot ^^o 
droppetJ our pieces of >\ood, and my liusband snid, ‘We will not die here, let 
us go outside* We all rushed out; and Mrs- lilake, Mrs. llaikes, und I, 
clasped our hands and cried, *Mat mdro^mat mdro (do not kijl us).* Tho 
sipdhis said, ‘We will not kill the mem-sahibs (ladies) only the sahib.* We 
were surrounded by a ciowd of them, and as soon ns they distinguished luy 
liusband, they fired at liim. Instantly they dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Ilaik* s, 
and me back ; but not into the bearer’s hut ; the melder^s (sweeper’s) was go d 
enough for us, they snid. I saw no moie; but volley after volley soon told 
me that all was over.** — ]Mrs. Coopland. 

* Idrs. JStewart was the only lady killed ; but with her her boy and lier 
European nurse. Tlie wife of a wairant ollicer was also killed. The otficeis 
miiidered were Dr. Kirk, Majors Shirreff, Blake, Hawkins, Captain Stewart, 
Lieutenant Proctor, and tho lieverend Mr Coopland. 

t Many of them came through the DholpiSr country, the Bdjah of which 
was prodigal in his atteutiuiis and in his piuvision of conveyances and escort. 
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their fcip&hifl. But graver events vrere at hand. Central India 

had risen ; Bohilkhand had risen ; and it was soon 

seen that the safety of Agra was imperilled from i^u"Agra. 

without. It will be my duty now to recount the 

nature of these perils, and* then to describe the mode in which 

they were met by the raling powers of the North-Western 

Provinces. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

jriANsi AXD BUNDEI.KHANn. 

Tili^. events wliicli were occurring at the period at wliicli wo 
liave arrived at Allahabad, Kanhpur, Banaras, and in tho 
Mirath division have been already related. From ^those 
quarters there came n'o light to Agra. From others, within 
and without the circle of the North-Western Provinces, issued 
those menacing demonstrations which forced at last a decisive 
policy on the Government. These have now to be noticed. 

In writing tho history of the mutiny in tho North-Western 
Provinces, it has to bo borne in mind that three central 
positions stand out, each distinct from the others, and each at- 
tracting to itself separate attacks, unconnected with the others. 
Three cen- These three central positions were Agra — ^the point 
traipoiuts* aimed at by the mutineers on the right bank of 
Noah-West. Jaranah — ^by those, in a word, issuing from 

Central India : — Kanhptir, connected henceforth 
intimately with Oudh: — and Dehli, attracting the rebels from 
Bohilkhand and the northern part of the Buab. To preserve, 
then, unbroken the narrative of the events affecting Agra as a 
main central point, it is necessary that I should leave for a 
future chapter the stations and districts on the left bank of tho 
Jamnah, and endeavour to concentrate tho attention of tho 
reader on Bundelkhand, on Central India, and on Bujputand. 

The town of Jhansi lies a hundred and forty-two miles 
jufinef south of Agra. It is the capital of tho province of 
the same name. Tho history of this province has 
been peculiar. Amid the general plunder and robbery which 
accompanied the break-up of the Mughul empire under the 
successors of Aurangzib, a portion of Bundelkhand belonging 
to the dominiona of the Rajah of TJrcha had been appropriated 
by one of the Marathd ofheera aerving under the Peshwa, and to- 
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liim confirmed by sanad. The territory bo appropriated, 
containing nearly three thousand square miles and a popula- 
tion of about a quarter of a million, was called after the chief 
town within its borders, Jliansi. As long as the 
power of the Feshwa lasted the Maratha officer and 
his successors ruled Jhausi as vassals of that prince. 

But on the downfall of the Poshw4 in 1817 the territories 
])os8cs.sod by him in Bundelkhand and elsewhere were ceded to 
the British. Amongst these territories was Jliansi, the ruler of 
which, kno^vTl under the title of Subahdar, acuopted the pro- 
tection of the British, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
seventy-four thousand I'upees of the currency of his State. In 
retuin the British Government declared him hereditary i^ilor 
of the country. The name of the Subahdar with whom this 
arrangement was concluded was Bum Chand Bao. Fifteen 
years later the British Government, to mark their approval 
of his rule, exchanged his title of Subahdar for the higher 
rank of Bajah. Bam Ohand Bdo enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue (1836). 

The Bajah had died, and had loft no direct heir, natural or 
■ adopted. But in the guarantee given eighteen years before 
the State had been declared to be hereditary in his family. It 
was therefore, incumbent upon the British Government to 
acknowledge as Bdjah the member of that family nearest in 
relationship to the deceased. Ultimately the choice fell upon 
Bdo Bagundth Bdo, his undo. 

This man was incapable, and a leper. After three years 
of unpopular rule he died, and the throne became again 
vacant. 

There were several claimants to succeed him. Their pro- 
tensions were examined by a commission appointed ntoputcu «- 
by the Governor-General of India, and after a long g.*r>iin« the 
interregnum all but one wore pronounced invalid. 

'I'he excepted claim was that of Bdbd Gangadhar Bdo, brother 
of the deceased. He, therefore, was nominated Bajah. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the country had been falling. 
During the reign of the lejter there had been practically no 
government. F very where disorder had been rampant. Bdbd 
Gangadhar Bdo was not the man to remedy this state of things. 
He, too, was an imbecile, and it was conjectured that under his 
sWay, disorder, far from being checked, would be increased 
‘tenfold. 
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Under these circumstances, the British Government stepped 
in us the j)aramount power, and resolved to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the country hy means of British 
agency in- agency. To the Rajah an annual allowance was 
troduced. granted, and he was informed that the government 
of the country would only be made over to him when it 
should appear that ho was fit to conduct it properly. 

That happy period arrived in 1843. By the exertions of the 
British officers the country had been restored to 
TestTmi.^ ni(j|ro than its former prosperity. It was then made 
over to the Rajah, subject to a small cession of 
territory in commutation of the annual payment previously 
ina£e for the support of the Bundelkhand legion. 

Baba Gangadhar Rao ruled Jhansi for eleven ^’'ears neither 
very wisely nor very well. He died in 1854* with- 
heirs, heirs. He was the last male descendant of the 
family to which the British Government in 1817 
had guaranteed the right of succession. The Governor-General 
of the day. Lord Dalhousie, was of opinion that the treaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee the right of succession to the 
members of a certain family, gave no right of ado[)tion, after 
the disappearance of that family, to the widow of its latest 
representative. He was fortified in this view by the opinion 
of the commission appointed by Lord Auckland in 1838, and 
which had unanimously rejected the pretensions of all tho 
claimants excepting one. And now that one had died, child- 
less. Lord Dalhousie, therefore, in spite of tlio 
JlTedaUpse. protestations of the widow of the deceased Rajah, 
declared the State of Jhansi to have lapsed to tho 
paramount power. 

This happened in 1854. The three years which had passed 
between that date and the period of which I am 
writing had in no way reconciled tho Rani to a 
policy which she regarded as unjust to herself, and 
insulting to the family of her late husband. On the contrary, 
the year 1857 found her brooding over her griefs and panting 
for revenge. 

The British Government regarded her anger and her re- 
monstrances with careless indifference. They did what was 
even worse, they added meanness to insult. On the confisca- 
tion of the State, they had granted to the widowed Rani a 
pension of £6000 a year. The Rani had first refused, tufi 
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liad ultimately agreed to accept this pension. Her indig- 
nation may be imagined when she found Tho British 

called upon to pay, out of a sum which she Oovemment 
regarded as a more pittanjse, the debts of her late to^monify her! 
husband. 

Bitter as was her remonstrance against a course which she 
considered not less as an insult than as a fraud, it was un- 
availing. Uselessly she urged that the British had taken the 
debts of the late ruler with the kingdom of which they had 
despoiled her. Mr. Colvin insisted, and causedetho amount to 
be deducted from her pension. Other grievances, such as the 
slaughter of kine amid a Hindu population, and the resumption of 
grants made by former rulera for the support of Hindu toraf>les, 
whilst fomenting the discontent of the population with their 
change of masters, formed subjects for further remonstrance ; 
but the personal indignity was that which rankled the most 
deeply in the breast of this high-spirited lady, and made her 
hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffection whioh, in 
the early part of 1857, began to appear amongst the native 
soldieis of tho hated English. 

The garrison of Jhanei was composed entirely of native 
troops. There was a detachment of Foot Artillery, oarrisonof 
tho left wing of the 12th Regiment of Native Jnansiiu 
Infantry, tho head-quarters and right wing of the ***'’‘' 

14th Irregular Cavalry. Jhdnsi is a walled town, overlooked 
by a stone fort surmounted by a round tower. Tho canton- 
ment lay outside, and at a little distance from, the town. 
Within its limits was comprehended a small fort, occupied 
by tho artillery and containing the treasure- chest, called the 
Star Fort. The troops were commanded by Captain .Dunlop, 
of tho 12th Native Infantiy. Tho political and administrative 
officer was Captain Alexander Skene. 

Tho account of the events at Mirath on the 10th of May 
produced tho effects whioh might have been expected on tho 
mind of tho Raid of Jhunsi. Her hopes at ^“ce 
revived. From tho doors of her palace there encouragod 
started at once confidential servants towards the 
sipahi lines. I’heso returned with reports fully re- 
sponding to her highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed 
for was approaching. Her task, then, was to lull the English 
.into security. It would appear that in tho political officer. 
Captain Skene, she had soft material to work upon. She 
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succeeded so well in impressing the mind of this gentleman 
with a conviction of her loyalty, that she obtained 
^ye! from him permission to enlist a body of armed men 
for her own protection from any attack from the 
bipahis! This permission obtained, she rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round her, at the 
same time that she secretly caused to be unearthed heavy guns 
which had been buried at the time of her husband’s death. 

Meanwhile, Captain Skene, utterly unconscious of the im- 
pending danger, was reporting to his Government his con- 
fidence in the state of affairs at Jhansi. Neither from the 
native soldiers of the Company', from the levies of the Rdni, nor 
from the nobles of Jhansi, did he apprehend the smallest dis- 
who trust turbance. Captain Dunlop and his brother officers 
iirr, aiiathe were almost equally trustful. Reports wore •'made 
Biiwiiiii.. them Irora time to time regarding the diffi- 

culty felt bj’’ spies in their attempts to enter the lines of the 
men. The fact that difficulty should have been experienced 
was, in their eyes, a sufficient proof of the fidelity of the sipahis. 
Besides, Captain Dunlop trusted the irregular cavalry, and ho 
felt satisfied that with their aid he could suppress in the bud 
any outbreak on the part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of the bungalows occupied by the English officers 
at Jhansi, the invariable precursor of a rising, did 
disturb the serenity of Caj^tains Skene and 
Dunlop. A fire, which occurred on the 1st of June, 
was attributed to accident. But on the afternoon of the StFi of 


June an event occurred the bearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of the 12th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
June 5 native sergeants, and cheered on by 

The'sipithis native gunners of the battery, marched straight 
Bdze ttie into the Star Fort, and announced their intention to 
star ort. j^old it on tlicir own account. Captain Dunlop 
rushed instantly to the parade ground, accompanied by his 
officers. The remaining four companies of the regiment 
j)rofessed themselves highly indignant at the conduct of the 
robelUous company, and they and the cavalry declared they 
would stand by their officers. The following morning they 
were paraded. They repeated their protestations. Cai)tairi 
Dunlop was then proceeding to prepare measures to bring the 
revolted company to reason. Whilst engaged in these pre- 
parations at the quarter-guard of his regiment ho was visited 
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hy Captain Skone, and by his assistant, Captain Gordon. 
After these had left him, Dunlop wrote some letters and 
posted them himself. But on his way back from the post 
office he was shot dead by his own men. 

In fact the preconcerted day had arrived. The capture of 
tho Star Fort on the 5th had simply been a feeler to test the 
officers. Finding on the following morning that these were as 
credulous as they had been the preceding day, the sipahis 
resolved to strike at once. The afternoon of the junee 
Gth, then, tho Barn', escorted by her new le^cs, Tiieaffuirde- 
came from her palace, and wont in procession v.iopgmto 
towards the cantonment. As she issued from the 
town, a Mulla* called all tho true believers to prayers. This 
was tho signal. The cavalry and infantry at once rose in 
levolt 

They mot Captain Dunlop, as already stated, on his return 
from the post office, shot him dead, and with him Thomini- 
■another officer. Ensign Taylor. Then the Irregular kui 
Cavalry scoured tho plain with loaded carbines in * 
pursuit of others. The sergeant-major Newton was their next 
•victim. To him succeeded, in the list of victims. Lieutenant 
Turnbull, of the Survey, an officer of tho highest promise, who, 
however, did not succumb until he had made his assailants pay 
dearly for their treachery. Lieutenant Cami)bell, the only 
officer with the Irregular Cavalry, was wounded, but being well 
mounted, ho succeeded in reaching tho larger fort in safety. 

Meanwhile, Captains Skone and Goidon had returned to that 
larger fort. There also were the wife and two children of the 
former; Lieutenant Burgess, of the Survey Depart- sompoflicer# 
ment ; Dr. McEgan, 12th Kegiment of Native «cupythe 
Infantry, and his Avifo; Lieutenant Powys, of tho 
Canal Deijartment, his wife and child ; Mr. W. S. Carshore, 
collector of Customs, and his family; Mr. T. Andrews; Mr. 1{. 
AndreAvs and family; Mrs. Browne and her daughter; Mr. 
Scott and family ; Messrs. Purcell, two brothers ; two brothers 
Crawford ; Mr. Elliot, Mr. Fleming, and others in the sub- 
ordinate departments of tho Governmont, chiefly Eurasians, 
and whose names 1 have been unable to ascertain. Tho total 
number, including women and children, was tifty-fivo. 

Tho sipahis having killed all the officers on whom they 

“ Mulld : ” a Mahammadan lauyer, a doctor of religion. 
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could lay hands, marched with loud shouts towards the fort 
overl^king the town. But Captain Skene and his comrades 
had not been inattentive spectators of the scene in cantonments. 
They had bestirred themselves with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation to defend their position. Bifles had been distributed ; 
wiiJch thB^ ladies told oft' to oast bullets and to cook ; piles 
prepare for of stones had been heaped up behind the gates, and 
uciem-e. positions allotted to each member of the garrison. 
When, therefore, the rebels approached the fort, they were 
received with so well directed a fire that they 
fell l)uck in confusion to prepare renewed eftbrts 
for the morrow. 

The resource now available to the besiegers lay in the guns 
which the Rani had unearthed. During the night these, and 
the smaller malh'Ul from the cantonment, were plaqpd in 
position. On their side, too, the English had held a council of 
war. A successful defence seemed impossible. 
cnv.'j-s t<^ Guns, provisions, a continued supply of water, weio 
iiw lUnf ' wanting. It was decided, then, at that council 
‘ ’ to send throe of the garrison under a safe conduct to 
treat with the Riini for the letirement of the men, women, and 
cliildren within the fort, to a place of security in British 
territory. 

On the morning of the 7th, Messrs. Andrews, Scott, and 
June I’urcell, issued from the fort. They were almost 
immediately seized by the rebels, and conveyed by 
them to the palace. The Rani by this time had beoomo 
thoroughly intoxicated with the success that had been achieved. 
Declaring that “ she had no concern with the English swine,” 
she ordered her followers to conduct the three pri^oners to the 
Risaldar, commanding the Irregular Cavalry, to be dealt with 
as he might direct. This was equivalent to their 
tbem'wued. death-warrant. The Englishmen were then dragged 
out of the Palace. Mr. Andrews was killed before 
its gates by a native who was supposed to harbour a grudge 
against him ; the two others were dispatched beyond tho walls 


of the town. 

The rebels then renewed their attack on tho fort, but again 
'i-he rebels without success. The guns had not been brought 
renew tbeir up. On the following morning (the 8th) this opera- 
at'ack, attempted, and soon after daybreak a brisk 

cannonade was opened against tho walls. But whether from 
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want of skfll, or from defect in the guns, not a single brick was 

displaced by the fire.* A stray shot, however, carried 

off Captain Gordon. The fire of the musketry from 

the fort did, meanwhile, a great deal of execution, 

and the rebels were deterr^ from approaching too near to its 

gates. 

Hope was now beginning to dawn upon the fated gaiTison, 
when, as if the overwhelming force outside was not a sufficient 
foe to contend against, they discovered treachery within the 
fort. Certain native servants had been admitted ^for ^ 

the performance of menial offices. Two of these men, 
in coT.oertwith the rebels outside, were found in the 
act of opening the door of a secret passage communi- ‘ • 
eating with the town. Lieutenant Powys, who discovered them, 
shot t>ne man dead, but was himself cut down by the other. 
Captain Burgess avenged him in a .second, and the two traitors 
were laid prone side by side in a ditch. 

This attempt frustrated, tlio garrison attempted to open 
communication with Nagdd and Gwaliar. But the bold men 
(Eurasians) who attempted to carry out this resolve were 
• intercepted and killed. Provisions now began to fail; ammu- 
nition was becoming scarce — assistance from outside seemed 
impossible. Despair seemed to clutch at the smallest chance of 
escape. Just at the moment one seemed to present itself. The 
liani and the sipdhis had been baffled by the unex- 
pected resistance offered. W hat if it should continue? o^w temi. 
What if these Europeans had sujiplies of which they 
knew nothing ? Their own guns had failed ; as-^ault was 
dangerous; would it not bo advisable to get these bold men 
into their power by sol't promises, and then to make away with 
them ? 

This idea, so consonant to the principle of Asiatic warfare, 
had no sooner been entertained than it was acted upon. The 
llunf sent messengers to the fort under a flag of truce, demanding 
a parley. Captain Skene responded. The native 
messengers thou declared that the Eani wanted only 
the fort ; that if the Europeans would laydown their 
arms and surrender the position they held, they should be 
escorted to some other station. These terms having been 

Narrative of a native of Bengal attached to the office of the Collector of 
'Customs at Jh^iisi, 
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affirmed by the most solemn oaths, Captain Skene, on behalf of 
the garrison, acceded to thenu They seemed indeed to offer tlie 
only chance of life. The members of the garrison then laid 
down their arms, and walked out of the fort. 

Then cornmermed the last act of vhe drama. No sooner liad 
the Europeans issued £ro/n the fort tlvin the rebels 
the^garrisoD^ iipon theii), bound them, and carried them to a 
garden, called the Jdkan Ihigh. Arrived there they 
were halted near a cluster of trees. The word then passed that 
the Kisaldar had ordered them to be massacred, ^fhe prisoners, 
disarmed and bound, were then ranged in ihi ee lines, the first 
containing the adult males, the second the adult females, the 
thii^l the children. Then, suddenly, the head native official of 
the gaol raised his sword, and cut down Captain 8k^ne. This 
was the signal. The murderers then went to work, eacdi ^mod 
with a lethal weapon. The captives were pitilessly hewn 
down. Not a man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
butchery. 

Such was the massacre of Jhansi. A doubt has been raised 


as to the complicity of the Itani in the atrocious deed. But it 
must be remembered that not only “was it the Edni who had 
instigated the slaughter of the three envoys sent by Captain 
Skene the morning after the investment, but it was she who 
profited by the slaughter. She wished to be rid of the English 
that she might seize the principality which she considered to bo 
rightfully her own, and she hesitated not at the means by which 
Thpiiani they were moved from her path. Her conduct after 
bri^sthe the inassacre disclosed the passion of her soul. For 
Bipaiiis, ^ moment it seemed very doubtful whether she 
would not quarrel with the sipaliis about the division of the 
spoil. To coerce her the latter even threatened to bring uj)on 
the scene an illegitimate relation of the late Eajah as a rival. 
But the Bani was a very clever womau. The sipahis had their 
price, and she was piepared to pay it. Sho wanted the title, — 
they the coin. She gave them the coin; whereupon they 
proclaimed her Euni of Jhansi. She proved herself a most 


capable ruler. Sho established a mint, fortified the strong places, 
and u pro- cannon, raised fresh troops. Into every act of 

her government she threw all the energy of a 
® ‘ strong and resolute character. Possessing consider- 


able personal attractions, young, vigorous, and not afi'aid .to 
show herself to the multitude, she gained a great influence over* 
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the hearts^of her people. It was this influence, this force of 

character, added to a splendid and inspiring courage, 

that enabled her some months later to offer to the 

English troops, under Sir Hugh Rose, a resistance 

which, made to a less able co imander, might even have been 

successful. 

I’he right wing of the 12th Regiment of Native Infantry, the 
left of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, and a detachment 
of Native Artillery, — constituting in fact a moiety of ^ 
the regiments, of each of which one wing was located at 
Jhansi — were, during this period, stationed at Naogaon, about 
two hundred miles eastward of the former station. The station 
was commanded by Major Kirk, of the 12th Native Infantry, 
At Naogaon perfect confidence reigned up to the 23rd of May. 
On that day, however, a silmhi reported the presence in the 
lines ot* suspicious characters. The report of the sipahi caused 
considerable excitement. Tt related to natives of Bundelkhaiid, 
men not connected with the sipahis, who were supposed to 
harbour a design to massacre the British officers. By some the 
story was credited, by others it was disbelieved. It had, 
hovvovoi’, this apparently most gratifying result, that tlie 
sipahis manifested towards their oflicers a warmth of affection 
which tou(!hed to the quick those who were the objects of it. 

During the week that followed, altliough many circumstances 
occurred well calculated to rouse suspicion, the Precautions 
confidence of the British officers never wavered, taken bv the 
They siept every night in their lines, and took 
every oj)[)ortunity of showing unlimited trust in their men. 
But on the oOth of May reports of intentions expressed by tl»e 
native gunners to rise wore again rife. Four men, proved to 
bo implicated in this plot, were dismissed from the station, and 
suhsequently to that night Major Kirk took the precaution to 
have the guns of the battery brought in front of the quarter- 
guard of the 12th L'egiineut. 

Quiet now seemed to be restored. On the morning of the 
5th of Juno the men of four companies of the 12th even 
volunteered to serve against the rebels. Those of 
the 5th company were about to express a similar 
wish, when suddenly an express arrived from 
Jhansi, written by Captain Dunlop, with the information that 
the .artillery and infantry at that place had mutinied. This 
intelligence caused gi eat excitement amongst the native soldiers. 
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but it elicited from them, especially from the infantry, enthusi- 
istic expressions of fidelity to their officers. 

Quite assured regarding his men. Major Kirk at once took 
stops to open communications with Jhansi and Lalatpiir. For 
four days nothing occurred to disturb public? order. On the? 

Junes news of tho mutiny of the four 

companies of the 12th at Jhtlnsi and of the murder 
of Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor reached the station. 
Tho following day brought tidings still moie disastruus. Tho 
native magistrate of Man Hdnipur wrote that morning to ISIujor 
Kft'k to inform him of the murder of every Euro- 
teViigenca"' pean in Jhansi, and that ho had received an official 
fromtuat order to the effect “that the Kani of Jhansi wees 
seated on the throne, and that he was to carry on 
business as hitherto.” 

The effect of this news was electric. At sunset of th&t day 
Tbestpdhis guards were being paraded three Sikhs of tho 

at NCogAon 12th Hogiment came to the front, shot the native 
mutiny. sergeant-major through the head, and seized the 

guns. The English sergeant-major, fired at ineffectually, fied 
to the mess-house to warn the officers. The latter hurried 
down to the lines. But hy this time the farce of loyalty had 
been played out. The officers arrived in time only to see their 
sip&his, the cavalry trooptjrs, and tho artillerymen, in full 
revolt. 

In vain were these adjured to remain faithful. The furor 
was on them. There was nothing, then, for the Europeans and 
their families to do but to retire, if retirement wore still 
possible. They attempted it, accompanied by a number, 
increased ultimately to eighty-seven, of their men who still 
remained faithful. 

The story of that retirement has been written by fotir of tho 
The British survevors. It is a story of misery and suffering 
leave the hardly to be surpassed. First it was decided to 
station. move on Chhatarpur, but in the darkness of the 
night the fugitives took by mistake a road which branchoil 
off to Garauif. This mistake saved them. The mutineers, 
counting upon their choosing the Chhatarpur road, followed 
the /natives, after they had plundered the station, in that 
direction. Other rebels had been sent to occupy different 
points in the main line of retreat, and, they, too, were waiting 
for the disheartened Europeans. Tho mutineers, finding these 
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men on the road, and learning that our countrymen had not 
])a8sed, retraced th(dr steps. The fugitives, meanwhile, making 
mistake after mistake as to the road, still pressed onwards, and 
were fortunate enough to reach Chhatarpur by a circuitous 
route, unmolested, l)y daybiK^ak the following morning. 

Chhatarpiir was the capital of a small State of the same 
name, goveine<l by a Kanf. This lady behaved well Are well re. 
and loyally. Tliough pressed by her Muhammadan ceivedat 
advisers to follow the example sot at Jharxsi, she ^ 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention to defend the 
English to the utmost of her power. 

The fugitives halted at Olihatarpiir the 11th and 12th. On 
the last named day, two officers. Captain Scott and Lieuter^nt 
Townsheiid, were sent into Naogaoii to reconnoitre the state of 
affairs there. Strange to say, these two Europeans succeeded, 
by the simple discharge of their guns, in re-asserting British 
authority there for the few hours they remained. Thej' 
returned, however, the same evening. 

The fugitives left their hospitable quarters at Chhatarpur 
on the night of the 12tb, and marched in the jonaie. 
direction of Alldh&bfid. Hearing, however, on 
'the 16th, of the mutinies at Bandah and Hamirpfir, 
they changed the route on the 17th to Kalinjar. 

That night they found their progress stopped by bandits 
who occupied a pass it was necessary they should traverse. 
The bandits demanded money. The British officers wished 
to force the pass. The faithful Sipahis, assenting at first, 
recommended in the end that the money should be paid. It 
was paid. But next morning before daybreak, as the party 
was preparing to move on, the bandits commenced a lire upon 
them. The faithful Sipahis began to fire wildly in return, but 
with the exception of ten or twelve, they speedily dispersed. 
All attempts to rally them were vain. The fugitives were now 
deserted. One of their number, Lieutenant Townshend, fell 
shot through the heart. The others, returning the bandits* fire, 
moved as best they could in one direction — whither they knew 
not. Fortunately the road they had taken led them back to 
the hospitable territory of Chhatarpur. Across the border the 
bandits did not follow them, and though some villagers fired at 
them, they reached the village of Kali ai at 
isTot all of them, however. Townshend had been shot through 
the heart ; Major Kirkc and Mrs. Smalley, and a native, bad 
VOL. 111. ji: 
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Buccumbed to sunstroke or apoplexy. The women and children 
had been brought on with the greatest difficulty. 'J’he offi(!ors 
Their io<isc8 given up their horses, and on theso tho non- 

combatants had been laden like so many s;icks. 
On that day and on those that followed many of theso poor 
creatures pei'ishod, and had to be loft by tho wayside. 

There was no safety for tho English at Kalrai. Tho majority 
AreferriMy them — foT some, and all the Eurasians, tdected to 

rMiuccdm remain behind — pushed on to Mahuba. Hy this 
num er. tJuKj ^ho party was reduced to seven officers, one 
ser;.ieant, two civilians, three women, two children,* — with 
nine horses amoiurst them. Tho other Europeans had either 
been killed, had died, or had stayed behind at Kalrai. 

The fugitives moved on again on tho 20th of June ; but they 
were attacked on their way and di.spersed. The subsequent 
Bufferings which some of them endured were extra- 
ordinary. Di*. Mawo, Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant 
Ewart, and Mrs. Smalley’s child, died of sunstroke 
or fatigue. Sergeant Eirohoff, assaulted W the villagers, was 
left fur dead, but ultimately escaped. Captain Scott saved 
Mrs. Mawe’s child, carrying it in front of him whilst Mrs. 
Smalley sat behind. The villagers, especially those in British 
R hB diih territory, were found generally most hostile. But 
p«c an . generous kindness of the Nawdb of Bandah 

and of the Rani of Azigarh not one of tho fugitives would have 
escaped. Tho Nawab and the Rdni did more than protect 
them in their Stages, — they used every means in their power to 
assuage the hostility of tho villagers. To them alone was it 
due that a remnant of the jtarty which had lied from Ntiogaon 
succeeded ultimately in reaching territory still posse^scd by tho 
Bi'itish.f 

I have spoken in tho preceding nairativo to tho generous 
conduct of tho Nawab of Bandah. But Bandah w'as itself a 
military station. There was quartered a detachment of tho 
oOth Regiment of Native Infantry. These men, in correspon- 

Their nnincs were, Cnpfiiiu Scott, Lieutenants Ewnrt, Barber, .laekson, 
Iteminston, aud Franks, Dr. Mawe, Mrs. Mawo and child, Mr. Harvey Kiike, 
3Ir. Langdale, 3Irs. Smalley ond child. Sergeant Kiiohoff and wife. 

f There are most intcrcstinf' narratives of these events by Capfnin Scott, 
Sirs. 3Iawc, Lieutenant Jackson, Sergeant KircholT, and 3Ir. Langdale. Of 
tl(c men left beliind at Kalrai, forty-one persons, drummers, buglers, and Hiei* 
laioiliee, nltimitely rvuched Baadah in tufoty. 
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dcnco witli their hiethren of the 12th, were equally tainted. 
1. earning betimes of the successful outbreak at Naogaon they 
followed its example. Kising on the 14th of Juno, and making 
common cause witli the troops of the Nawab, they plundered 
the tnjasury and wt nt off td join their comrades. The Nawab 
was able to save the lives of tlie officers, lie extended the 
same ]>rotectivo power to tlie Europeans who had 
c‘scaj)ed from Ilamirpur, and to tlioBO likewise wIiq c^Iduct^uf 
had fled across the Jamnali from Fathpur. The 
time, however, was to arrive when the Nawab, ly^e 
Sindhia and the Hindu princes of Kajputana, would find himself 
unable to contend any longer against the excited passions of 
his followers. Tiue, however, to his British Suzerain, •he 
extended hospitality and protection to eveiy European fugitive 
as long as ho could do so, and when the insubordination of his 
troops rendered it impossible for him to afford them further 
protection, ho caused his guests to be safely escorted to territory 
still owning the British rule. 

'J’here was one station in Bundelkhand, and only one, in 
which the native troops stationed did not then mutiny. This was 
the station of Nag6d. The regiment there quartered, 
the 60th Native Infantry, stood firm for a time, the* 5 otu?[?i. 
fourteen men in the whole regiment having alone 
shown symptoms of disaffection. But the time was to come 
when the entire regiment was to give way. IIow and when 
this happened will be recorded in the fifth volume. 
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CHAPTER III. 

nURAJin AND HOLKAR. 

More important in their results on the general situation wore 
thiT occurrences taking place about the same time in tlio States of 
the native princes in Central India and Kajputiina. I have 
naiTated a portion of these under the head of .Gwaliar., It is 
necessary now to invite the attention of the reader to the larger 
remainder as yet untold. 

The acting representative of the Governor-General at Indur, 
the capital of the dominions of Holkar, and the 
Ouirwid^ head-quarters of the Central Indian Agency, was 
Colonel Henry Marion Durand. Colonel Durand 
was one of the most remarkable of the remarkable men for 
the production of whom the East India Company was famous. 
Endowed with a clear head, a comprehensive grasp of affairs, a 
quick and keen vision, a singularly retentive memory, and an 
energy that nothing could tire, Durand could not escape dis- 
tinction. Anywhere, and under any circumstances, he would 
have attained it. Seldom has there served in India a man 
who could do all things so well ; who could successfully apply 
Hto character many diverse subjects his vast talents. Ho 

' was equally at home in planning a campaign, in 
giving, as he did give, the soundest advice to a Commander-in- 
Chief, after an indecisive action, such as that of Chilianwdla, 
and in devising schemes for the improvement of the compli- 
cated revenue system of the Noith-West Provinces. Nor did 
his private character belie his conduct as a public officer. 
Large hearted, full of sympathy for the suffering and the 
oppressed, he had unsparing scorn and contempt for those only 
whom he believed to be false, to be treacherous, to bo corrupt, 
to be time-serving. For a man of that class, when once he had 
found him out, Durand had no pity. But the true man, how- 
ever poor, however neglected by Fortune ho might be, alwaju 
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received from Durand support, eucourapeement, and' sympathy. 
This remark apjdic s alike to Colonel Durand’s relations with 
natives and with Europeans. It is not true that he had a 
scorn f<jr Asiatics as Asiatics^ He had scorn for corrupt Asiatics, 
as he had scorn for corrupt Europeans. Hut in his mind the 
(jolour of the skin weighed not at all. With him honesty was 
honest}”, falseness was falseness ; and wherever he detected 
tluise opposite qualities, ho loved or despised the possessor, 
whether ho wore Asiatic, or whether he were European. 

It is a remarkable fact that throughout his l^ng career in 
India — a career extending over forty years — Durand 
owed nothing to Fortune. On the contrary, his life 
was a constant struggle against the efforts of the 
blind goddess. She made liis path hard and diffi- 
cult. •Ho rose to one of the highest positions in India, — the 
Liciutenant-dovernorship of her most important province — in 
sj^ite of envy, in spite of calumny, in spite of the thousand and 
one indirect obstacles which can be and are used to thwart the 
upward career of an able and honest man, who, connecting 
himself with no party, dares to have the courage of his opinions. 
There have been epochs in Indian history when it has been 
possible for nioii without brains to rise very high indeed. Ser- 
vility, complaisance, a cautious reticence, a suppres- 
sion in fact of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes 
found useful and are often rewarded. But Durand 
scorned the backstairs path. He always spoke exactly what ho 
thought, always acted as he believed to bo right, regardless of 
consequences. This manly action made him many 
enemies, and these enemies thwarted him, as enemies Sw!****^* 
in high places can thwart a man true to his own 
convictions. That he succeeded in spite of them was due partly 
to his indomitable strength of will, partly to the fact that, in 
times of pressure and adversity, Governments find themselves 
Ibrced to replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled work- 
man. 

Colonel Durand belonged to the Engineers. Yet, so great 
liad been his capacity, and so comprehensive his intellectual 
range, that he, then a Lieutenant of Engineers, had been 
selected in 1838 for the post of Secretary to the 
Board of Bevenue of the North-West Provinces. He 
had* accepted this post when he was invited to 
accompany the army which was to march under Sir John Keane 
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into Afghanistan. lie Ihrew up his civil appointment, joined 
that force, and was one of the two oflicers who blow in the 
gates ofGha/.ni, thus admitting the storming party. Ilis health 
reqtiiring a change to England, ho had returned to India witlx 
Lord Ellenborough in 1841 in tlio capacity of aide-de-camp. 
Before landing in Calcutta Lord Ellenborough hud promoted 
the aide-de-camp to be private secretaiy. llurand held this 
office during the brilliant Indian career of Lord Ellenborough. 
On the recall of the latter by tbo Court of Directors he was 
ajjpointed Cc^mmissioner of the Tenasseriin Provinces. Then 
came into play those arts which incompetent rulers 
employ to get rid of men, subordin:ite to them in 
*> position, but in every other respect their superiors. 

Charges, frivolous in themselves, and subsequently ])roved to be 
■utterly unfounded, were trumped up against Durand. Jlo was 
removed from his Coinmissionership. lie returned 
fo England with the justificatory pieces in his 
pocket; convinced the Court of Direct<»r8, con- 
vinced the Board of Control, and went back to India with an 
order from the President of that Board that he was 
to receive an appointment equal to tl>at of which he 
had been unjustly deprived. But Lord Dalhousie 
was then Governor-General of India. Lord Dalhousie did not 
like Durand. He offered him an appointment in the Panjdb so 
inferior to that he M'as entitled to expect that Durand unhesi- 
tatingly refused it. He re-entered upon his duties as a military 
Engineer, joined the army then fighting in the Fanjiib, was 
Join* the summoned to the councils of war held by Lord 
amy in the Gough after ChilianwdU, and aided by his practical 
® ■ advice in ensuring the victory of Gujrat. An 
account of this campaign from his pen enriched shortly aft<,;r- 
wards the pages of the Caleulta Review. After the annexation 
of the Panjab, Durand accepted from Lord Dalhousie the post of 
political agent at Bhopdl. His labours of years 
here were most useful. He formed the mind of the 
Begam ; taught her those golden lessons of true and 
honest dealing as a ruler, from which she profited so 
much afterwards ; and showed her, from the examples of 
the Muhammadan rulera of India, the material advantage a 
Is forced sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the kiiow- 
Sfvwt'**** ledge that he was to be believed on his own word. 

- Engu^. Severe illness drove Durand to England in 1854. 
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llis appointment at Bhopal lapsed to another, and he roturnt'd 
at the end of 18.!)(i to the corps of Engineers. But shortly 
.afterwards, Sir Kohert Hamilton, the agent for the Governor- 
(Jcnoral at Indiir, Jiaving deeided to take furlough to Europe, 
Lord Canning sent Durantl to act for him. Thus 
it hai)i)ened that Avhen the Mutiny broke out in Appolniodibo 
]8y7. Colonel Jjurand was the representative of Oencrai'u 
the Government of India at the court of llolkar, cjiftraUndia. 
and had political charge of Central India. 

Colonel Durand took up liis office at Indur on tlie 5th of April. 
At that time all uas quiet in Central India. 'l*he excitement 
which had prevailed in Bengal regarding the greased cartridges 
had not penetrated to Man,* nor even to Indur. On j, 

tlio 25th of April, however, a Sipahi of the .3()th 
Nati^ Infantry Avas apprehended in the act of warnings of 
conveying a treasonable message to the Darbar of 
KewA There is no doubt that he was one of many sent 
by the several regiments to ascertain the temiier and senti- 
ments of the native courts. From this time an unea.sy feeling 
began to prevail throughout Central India— a feeling brought 
-to a climax by the mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath. 

To understand the position of Colonel Durand when the news 
reached him of the revolt at Mirath it is necessary to define the 
nature of the territory of which he had political charge, its 
extent, its resources, and its position with regard to other States, 
Native os well as British. 

Central India comprised the Native States in subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government of Holkar, of 
Sindhiii, of Bhop&l, of Dhur, of Dew6s, and of |°<u 
Jaurd. 

The dominion of Sindhi4 may be roughly stated to 
comprise the territory bordered by the river Chambal to 
the north and north-west, severed on the east by lugeo- 
the river Sind from Bundelkhand, and, further grapwcai 
south, by the Betw4, from the British possessions. 

Between it and the British territories due south, lies Bhopdl, 
divided from the latter by the river Narbada. To tho west of 
Bhopdl is the dominion of Holkar, comprising likewise a portion 
of the country south of the Narbadd, and reaching nearly to the 

* Mdu is the British military station between tliirteeu and fourteen miles 
by the then existing road, south-west of Indiir. 
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Tapti. This dominion is, so to speak, j^ressod in hy its neigh- 
bours. Its capital, Indur, lies in a tract of country separated 
from the remaining part of the dominion by the iud(‘])endent 
State of Dewas to tlie north and north-east, and by tlio indo 
j)endent State of Dhar to the west. * On the north it is hemmed 
in by the south-western limits of the dominion oF Sindhia, 
whilst, separating it again from its northernmost districts, is 
Jaura, nominally a fief of Holkar, but really independent. To 
the north of Jaura, again, the dominion of llolkar thrusts 
its head into Rajputaiia, by which it is surrounded on three 
sides. * 

It will thus be seen that of all the dominions under the 
- Central Indian Agency, that of Holkar M^as the 

occu^aiion Icast coiupact. Hcmiued in on three sides by 
Native States, its various component portion^ were 
isolated from each other, likewise by N^itivo States. 
Each of these had its own troops. First in order may be 
Tjanied Grwuliar, possessing a force of 8,000 men, disciplined and 
led by European officers. The main body of this force was at 
Gwaliar itself, but it had detachments at Sipri ; further south 
still, at Guna ; and, on the very borders of Holkar’s territory, - 
at Agar. Thirty miles from Agar was Mehidpur, the head- 
quarters of the Malwa contingent, a small force comprising a 
regiment of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some cavalry, 
likewise officered by British officers. Immediately to the north 
of Mehidpur lies Jaura, and to the north of that again, and on 
the high road to Dehli, are the stations of Nimach and 
Nasirdbad, garrisoned by troops of the regular army. 

The purely native force in the dominions of Jaurd, of Dhar, 
Yhe purely Dewds, was Contemptible in point of numbers 

native lorce and efficiency, but to the east of Indur, and about 
a hundred miles from it, was the Bhopdl contingent, 
a body of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, commanded by 
British officers, and stationed at Sihor. To the east and north- 


east of this, again, were native troops of the regular army, in 
the Sagar and Narbada territories and in Bundelkhand. ' 

It will thus be seen that Indur was completely cut off on 
^ three sides from the British territory by native 
troops and native contingents. On the south, 
indeed, rather more than thirteen miles distant 
from it, and about five-and-tweuty miles north of 
the Narbadd, lay the British station of Mdu, gaiiisoned by: 
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the 23rd Regiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Platt, a wing of the 1st Cavalry, under Major 
Harris, and Captain Ilungerford’s battery of o?m4u" 
Artillery, having Eurojivan gunners but native 
drivers. Tims, if Indur was isolated, Mau was still more so. 
For while, to the north of it, Indur was occupied by a large 
native force under the per.sonal direction of Holkar himself, to 
the south it rested, so to speak, in the air, no British troops 
intervening between it and the military stations in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies. 

It is clear, then, that, in the event of the mutitious contagion 
spreading to Central India, the maintenance of order in the 
country north of the Narbadii would depend entirely on one 
of two contingencies. The first of ttiese was, Pouucai cou- 
naturally, tlie early fall of Dohli ; the second, the 
advafico of reinforcements from the south. In view fectki Centiai 
of the latter contingency, the paramount importance 
of maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada will at once 
bo recognised. 

Crossing the Narbada below Indur, and running right 
through the territories Tinder the Central Indian 
Agency to a point on the Chambal directly north of tuc 
Gwaliar, ran the direct road from Bombay to Agra. 

Not only was this road invaluable as a postal and telegraphic 
line,* but it was absolutely nece.'-sary as a military road, 
constituting, as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of maintaining this 
lino, more especially the portion of it south of the Narbad4, 
cannot be over-rated. Its weak points were those 
where it was commanded by the troops stationed at 
Mehidpiir and at Agra, and where it passed through 
stations held by troops belonging to the Gw&li4r Contingent, 
such as Sipri and Gw&li&r, and where it traversed Dholpiir. 

• At Indiir, for the protection of tho treasury and other 
public buildings, was a detachment of the Malwd 
contingent, two hundred strong. Those were 
the only troops stationed there when the news of 


* There was, in 1857, uo direct telegraphic line between Madras and 
Calcutta, and the only circle by which telegraphic communication with tho 
Madras and Bombay presidencies could be effected was Uiat by Agra and 
.ludiir . — Central India in 1857. 
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tho mutiny of tlio 10th of ^lay at Mirath reaclud tlio 
Kesidoucy. 

Colonel Dnraiul received this intelligence on tho 14th of 
Policy of comprehended at a glance its impor- 

Coioiici taiice. lie saw that it was but tho first act of 

Duian.!. ^ very tragic drama. But iiis duty was clear to 

him. To maintain his own jiosition at Tiidiir as long as it 
could 1)0 maintained ; to sever all intercourse between the 
native troops of the regular army and tlie soldiers of tho native 
contingents; to seeuro the Narliadsl, and the important road 1 
have described* to re-assure the native princes under his super- 
intendence: — these were his first considerations, and ho set 
himself at once to act upon them. 

lt‘ happened that, in addition to tho troops I have mentioned, 
there was a regiment of Bhils at tho station of 
tro^'from SSirdiirpur, near Mandlesar, about forty miles from 
l“dur. The Bhils are men who have no caste 
“ ■ prejudices, and who, reclaimed from a wild life by 
the British, had always proved good soldiers. Durand sent 
at once to Sirdarpur for two hundred and seventy of 
these men. Believing, too, that of all the contingents, those 
who had been raised at Bhopal were the least likely to waver 
in their fidelity, he ordered up a strong detachment of cavaliy 
and infantry and two guns from that place. These troops, 
using every expedition, reached Indur on the 20th of May. As 
Colonel Durand was precluded by his position as an officer in 
political .employ from exercising military duties, the command 
of these detachments, and the arranging for the protection of 
the Besidency, devolved upon Colonel Stockley of the Bhfl 
corps. 

The detachments arrived just in time. The native troops in 
Mau had not escaped the contagion of the disease 
by which the entire native army had been infected, 
jjljwopsttt only were they, at this very time, ripo for 
“ ■ 1X5 volt, but they had even debuted whether it 

would not be advisable to make at once a dash for the 
scene where their brethren were fighting, by way of Indiir. 
nnrandac- Conscious tliai. such a move was possible, that, 
oeptsaguard under Certain circumstances, — such, lor example, 
as the presence in the ranks of the native troops 
troopa. of a master mind, — it was certain, Durand had made 
every preparation to meet the contingency. In conset^ucuce . 
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of liis requisition, Maharajah TTolkar had supplied him with 
cavalry* to form pickets on the roads. From the same source 
he liad received half a battery of {^uns and three companies 
of infantry. Tlicse had been posted so as to command the 
uppjoaclu's to tlio Residency. A certain numbei* of troopers 
were kept always in the saddle. Yel, after all, if the attempt 
had been iiiade, the chances of the English at Iiidur would 
liave been poor. For the qncHtion quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
had iK)t then been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
exactly to the cr<Mlit of the emtodes, 

Jri llio middle of June a further detachment of cavalry from 
Bhopal, under tlieir commandant, Colonel Travers, arrived at 
Judiir. The command of tlie entire force round CoioneVTra- 
the Residency devolved, then, on Colonel Travers, 
as ilio s(Uiior oilicer. This onerous duty could not commaud'ut 
have fallen to a more gallant soldier or to a truer- 
hearted man. To him was then committed the military care 
of the Residency, and it is only just to record that not a 
single precaution was neglected to ensure the safety of its 
occupants against the effects of a sudden rising. 

For some short time prior to the arrival of Colonel Travers 
affairs had appeared to move more smoothly. From 
the outer world, however, there came intelligence Sli^nce"* 
which more than ever convinced Durand that, 
unless a decisive blow should be struck speedily at 
the heart of the rebellion, the di’ain upon his I’esources would 
be hard to meet. Thus, disquieting rumours from Nasfrabad 
and Nimach ; the more than doubtful behaviour of detachments 
of the Gwaliar contingent; the receipt of a letter from the 
officer commanding that contingent expressive of his distrust 
of their loyalty ; intelligence that emissaries from the native 
regiment at Miiu had been discovered tampering with the 
men of the Bhopal contingent: — these reports uurandis 
following in quick succession, wore more than 
sufficient to satisfy Durand that, literally, he and danger of 
his were standing on a quicksand. It is time that 
their feet still rested on the treacherous surface, but every 
wave of the tide, every effort to move forward, made the 
position more perilous, the danger moie apparent. 

* The cavalry furnished by Holkar were never considered trustwortliy. 
When, therefore. Colonel Travers arnved at Indiir, the 3Iahard.jah wna 
requested to remove Uiein. and to send tliem on distant duty. This was dotni. 
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Posflibillty 

that the 

disastrous 

news might - iv 
affect the at iuHll. 
troops at 
Aldu. 


But they are 
apparently 
not affected 
l^it. 


This was the case when, on the 1st, Durand received in- 
telligence of the mutiny at Nasinibad ; on the (ith, 
of tliat at Nhnach. The information which reached 
Durand could not bo hidden from the regular troojis 
The head-quarter wing of tlie cavalry regi- 
ment there stationed had just mutinied at Nimach. 
How Avould the men of the otlier wing, and the 
men of the infantry regiment, receive the nows? »Sliould tliey 
revolt, would the European battery be able to disperse tliem ? 
Should they majeo a rush for Indiir, would tlie troops of llolkar 
oppose them or unite with them? These wore questions on the 
solution of which depended, not only the lives of the Europeans, 
but tile maintenance of British authority in Ceiitial India. 

For a moment it seemed as though the native troops at 
Mau were about to prove an exception to their cumrfi^les, 
that amid the faithless they would be faithful. 
Reports, indeed, to their discredit were rife. It 
was openly stated that they were in league with 
the troops of Holkar, and that, strong in that 
alliance, they intended to master the guns at Mau, and then 
march on Indur. But they showed no outward sign of ill-will 
or of disaffection. Never were they more respectful; never 
more fervent in their protestations of loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. He saw through it. As he wrote 
to Lord Elphinstone, ‘‘ it was all moonshine.” But 
nottScento. there was still a glimmering of hope. 

Though the news of the revolt at Nimach was 
followed by that of the mutiny of the cavalry of the Malwa 
contingent — pushed up, contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact 
with the mutineers — accompanied by the murder of their 
officers ; though reports arrived of the massacre of the 
Europeans at Jhansi, with its accompanying horrors; and 
though, last and most fatal of all, intelligence was received of 
the revolt of the bulk of the Gwaliar contingent at Gwaliiir 
itself, Durand still hoped. There was a chance, 
hopewf and apparently a good chance, that he might yet 
J[!**®*'d8* over-ride the storm, that a ray of sunshine might 
^ ' yet harden the treacherous soil. 

This chance lay in the march of a column despatched to Man 
from the Bombay Presidency under Major-General 
Woburn** Woodburn. It was the approach of this column, 
cciumn. consisting of five troops of the 14th Dragoons, ib 
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battery o? artillery, a company of sappers, and a native regi- 
ment, that had caused hesitation in the minds of the native 
garrison at Man. It was the approach of this column 
that gave a degree of confidence to Durand. Had it only 
] niched on, Ccnti-al India would have been saved from a groat 
calamity. 

It happened, however, that General Woodburn’s column was 
suddenly diverted to another point. Disturbances 
had broken out at Aurangab<ad. It was believed ismvTrwS"* 
that on the suppression of those disturbances de- 
pended the lidclity to British interests of "the 
troo]>s of the Nizam, and that, thorefijre, at any sacrifice, 
they must bo suppressed. General Woodburn, then, turned 
off to Aurangiibad. He suppressed the disturbances there,*but, 
having sup])rosscd them, did not move forward. He remained 
at Aurangabad, halted, I must BU])poso, in deference to 
superior orders. To compensate, as far as he could, for the 
alienation of this force, the Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphin- 
stone, ever zealous for the public service, was seeking the 
means of equipping another column for the relief of Central 
India. 

The hope, then, so promising, apparently so well grounded, 
was destined to prove delusive. Even before it 
had utterly flickered away there had come tidings one is 
sufficient to daunt the most stout-hearted, but which 
did not daunt Durand. The northern portion of 
the great road between Agra and Bombay had, he knew, been 
lost when the troops at Jhtlnsi, and when, subsequently, the 
Gwalidr contingent, had mutinied. But now he learned that 
his communications were still further threatened; that the 
troops at Jabalpur, at Lalatpiir, and at Sdgar, were on the 
verge of mutiny ; that throughout Bundelkhand the natives 
were rising, and that the temper of the troops in Mau was 
becoming daily more uncertain. 

But in these desperate circumstances there suddenly appeared 
in the north-west the reflection of a light sufficient, 
liad it been real, to calm all apprehensions. Just at bot^gum- 
tho time when Durand received information that 
General Woodbum had crushed the rising at 
Awangdbdd the report reached him that Dehlf had fallen. 
This was the blow at the heart which would have paralysed 
intending mutineers — this the light which w'ould have diffused 
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its cheeilng ray into every corner of the Empire. It was not 
Durand alone who heard the report. It had crept into the 
counting-houses of the native bankers and been whisjtered in 
the furthest recesses of the bazaars. The quieter demeanour of 
the lower clas.si,*s of the population .showed how markedly the 
eonfirniation of the rumour would have affected the course of 
events. 

But it proved to be a will o’ the wisn — to be premature — to 
The hope uutnie. Not to Durand, in the first instance, 
proves came the denial of the rumour. Certain infor- 
deiusive. malTlon that the intelligence was false reached a 
banker of the city. He refused to disclose to Durand the 
nature of the information it was known he had received. But 
a li^e later it came to Durand dii-ect. On the morning of the 
_ j Ist of July a letter from Agra, dated the 20th of 
^ ■ Juno, was handed to him. From this ho ledVned 
for the first time that the previous report regarding the fall of 
Dehli was untrue, that, up to the 17th, the British, forced 
to remain on the defensive, had been repeatedly 
ttandei^ve. attacked; that they had with diflSculty held their 
own ; and that the General commanding had deter- _ 
mined to suspend all offensive movements pending the arrival" 
of reinforcements. 

The communication from Agra was placed in Colonel 
Durand’s hands about 8 o’clock on the morning of 
consequence, Ist of July. About half an hour later ho sat 
down to condense its contents into a letter to be 
despatched to the Governor of Bombay, when he was startled 
by the sudden discharge of the three guns in the Residency 
enclosure.* A second later, and one of his official servants 
rushed in to report that the whole place was in an uproar. 
Durand rose and walked hastily to the stops of the Residency. 
The scene that met his gaze left no doubt upon his mind. The 
ciisis, so long and so skilfully averted, had come upon him. 

Before I recount the nmasures taken by the Agent and the 
conwmDdev of the force round the Residency to avert this 
.sudden danger, J propose to describe that place and its environs, 
and to show how the troops under the orders of Colonel Travers 
had been posted. 

* In his letter to Holkar, dated tbo 3rd of Avgust, Durand stated that the 
attack began at twenty minutes to nine. 
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Tho In*lui* licsidoncy is a clonblfi-storied house built of stone, 
in an open enclosure, about four hundred yards to 
tlio north of tho Khan river, flowing in a north- SsUenly! 
westerly direction towai'ds the city of Indur, from 
which tlio Ilosidiincy is two miles distant. In the same en- 
closure arc bungalows for tlie assistants to the Agent and other 
buildings and bazaars. Within its circumference, in fact, was 
comprised tho entire civil station of Indiir. It is an open park- 
like place surrounded by groves and gardens. Im- 
mediately on its western front runs the road to }Idu. wfth rwpwt 
'This, passing tho Kesidency, crosses tho Khdn river ^j be ci^y ^ 
about four hundred yards to the west by south- th€* river, 
west of that btulding. To the south-east of this 
road sre thickly wooded groves and gardens; but 
imi^ediatcl}^ to the west of it, and, in some instances, bordering 
it, were bazaars and a number of native buildings of various 
sorts. These extended for a considerable distance on eifher 
side of the road leading to the city. Not more than a hundred 
yards intervened between Jlie easternmost of the?«e buildings 
and the Residency. In and about these were located tho native 
troops, three companies of infantry, and three field guns, sent 
by Holkar to protect the Residericy.* 

'Fo the north of that building, and still nearer to it, was the 
stable square, in the immediate vicinity of the post- 
office, tlie telegraph office, and the treasury. Hero 
was tho cavalry picket. Round about it were tho 
camps of tho Bhopal cavalry, one hundred and fifty strong, tho 
infantiy of the Bhopal and Mehidpur contingents, numbering 
about four hundred men, and the detachment of Bhils, two 
hundred and seventy strong. Of all these detachments the 
cavalry was tho most remote from the Residency. 

* Major Evans Bl’11 {Last Couusth of an Unknown Counsellor) implies tliat 
tho Residency was not made defensible. But tlie following description of 
that building will show how impossible it was to make it proofagjdnst cannon 
shot. Not only was tho Residency built of stone, but in tho lower storey it 
is entered by froni twenty-four to thirty glass and Venetian doors, incapable 
of resisting cvvn a kick. Tiie chief entrance to the upper storey is from out- 
side, by a baiidsoine tlight of stone stops. The glass and Venetian doors on 
this stor^jy are ns numerous as those* below, but are larger. 

It was impossible to throw up earthworks in front of the Residency, for the 
simple reason that thero was no cartli wherewith to make the works. The 
Residency stands upon ground not liaving an inch of soil in depth. Even for 
tlie small flower-beds in front of the building earth had to be brought from a 
considerable distance. 
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On the morning of the let of July neither wore these men 
nor their , officers under the smallest apprehension 
^f?g€rt*in of rising. The men were scattered about in 
their ordinary iii^dx-ess; some were bathing; some wore cooking 
occupa ions, native * officeis and non-commis- 

sioned officers had just come up to transact their morning 
business at the orderly-room. Colonel Travers himself, in 
conversation with some of them, was on the point of entering 
that room. Suddenly tliey were all startled by the same artillery 
hen they Same tumult which had drawn Durand 

are^su^ieniy to ttio stcps of the Kcsidoncy. A moment’s glance 
attac , fiufficed to show them that the rebels were ujxm them, 
Wfho were these rebels, and who set them on ? The 
by the troops rebels Were the men of the three companies of 
of Maharajah Holkar’s army, and the gunners of Holkar’s three 
^ guns, posted for the protection of the Kesidoncy in 

the buildings between it and the city, and distant from it, at 
the nearest point, onl 3 ^ a hundred yards. To these men, a little 
after 8 o’clock, a man named Saadat Khan,* an officer 
inHolkar’8 cavalry, followed by eight troopers, coming 
from the direction of the palace, galloped, shouting : 
“ Get ready, come on to kill the sdhihs ; it is the order of the 
MahArAjah.” Saadat EhAn was followed at a distance by the 
rabble of the town, eager for blood and for plunder ; for the 
word had gone forth that Durand was about to remove into Mau 
the treasure,! amounting to £150,000 in silver, which he had 
guarded in a strong building, erected by the Government for 

♦ In a work recently published. Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor 
(Major Evans Bell), Saadat Khdn is described as '‘a sort of lialf-pay officer, 
with no men under his command.” Again, ** a man of good family, considering 
himself to have some claim to be liereditary Bakhshi of Holkar’s army, but 
out of employ and in disgrace.” But the Goveruor-Generurs Agent — wlu> 
then was Sir Robert Hamilton — describes him in 1858, in his official letter to 
Government as a Durbar officer of cavalry.” Major-General Sir Henry Daly, 
subsequently the Governor-Generars Agent at Indiir, thus described him 
officially in 1874: “Saadat Khdn was a man of weight in Indiir in 1857; 
his father was commandant of Cuvaliy, in which be was known us Rit>dlddr. 
The Customs Department was also under his control.” The fact is tluit 
Saadat Khan, although inlluential with the Muhammadans, did not occupy a 
position of authority, nor was he in lavour with the Durbar. 

t Major Evans Bell states, us I understand him (Last Counse ls of an Un* 
knoxon Counsellor^ page 89), that Durand had given orders for the removal of 
the treasure of Man on the Ist of July. But there are the most convineiifg 
reasons for believing that no such order was issued. Tim Treasury Guard * 
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tho piirposfi, close to the Kesidoncy. Others of the same class 
mingling with Durbar soldiers had rushed to seek out tlio 
Christian population who had remained in their „ ^ 
own homes or in their ofrices, unprepared lor and Christiana 
not expecting the sudden mtirderous onslaught which 
was to lay them low.* 

Tlie Dnrbur troops thus appealed to by Saadat KhAn, turned 
out at once. They were not talcem by surprise. Their com- 
mandant, Hans Gopal, admitted subsequently that his men had 
been demoralised. Certainly neither ho nor any The troops 
otlicr officer made tho smallest attempt to check 1;he 
outbreak. On the. other hand, no men could have joininihe 
shown tliemselves more ready and eager for mischief. ^ 

'iUicy at once began to shout vociferously as they formed up, 
whilst tlic guiiiiers placed their three guns in position, and 
opened lire <jii the picket of cavalry. 

Such Wfis tlio sight and such were the sounds that met Durand 
and Travers about half-past 8 o’clock that morning. Sudden 
as was the outbreak, it found the two men cool and collected. 


*was under tho orders of Colonel Travers. On Colonel Travers it would have 
devolved to furnish the escort for the treasure. Now Colonel Travers received 
no order whatever on the subject. Not a cart, not even a camel had been 
obtained. The Treasuiy was closed. Had Durand intended to remove the 
treasure, the fact could not have been kept secret from the officers, nor could 
he have overlooked communioution with Colonel Travers. 

♦ Lieut.*(7eneral Travers, V.O., C.B,, states (TAe Eoacuation of Indore)^ that 
the number of the English population, men, women, and children, murdered 
by tiicfc-e rudians amounted to thirty-nine* In a work recently published, La»t 
Counsels of an UnJmown Counsellor (Major Evans Bell), it is stated that this 
btatement is erroneous, that the murdered were only twenty-five in number, 
and that of these only two were Europeans. But tho Agent to the Governor- 
General in 1874, Major-General Sirlfeiiry Daly, K.C.S.I., writing officially to 
the Government in that year (10th of September), reports as follows (para. 
5) : “It was recorded in the Durbar Diary of July, 1857, that Saadat Klian, after 
the attack on the liesidency on tlie Istof July, which resulted in the slaughter 
of British subjects, European and native, women and children, in all, 39/’ 
&c. It would thus appear that the only mistake made by Lieut.-General 
Travers is in the use of tho adjective “Eiigliah in the sense of English-born.” 
That thirty-nine persons were massacred by the rebels is clear. Not less so, 
that these thirty-nine persons were British subjects. It is no exculpation of 
the brutality of the assassins to state that of the tohil number only two were 
full-blooded Europeans and the remainder half-breetls, or Eumsians. The 
numbers given by General Trovers are those attested to by the Durbar 
rooords, and quoted as indisputable by tlio highest British authority ca 
the spot. 
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Travers, who, I have said, was at the moment talking to his 
native officers, hastened to the picket in the stable 
Tnivere. square, ordered the troops to tum out and the 
guns to he placed in a position to oiion lire on the 
rebels. The men, surprised, half-srtipefied by tlie suddenness 
of the attack, showed at first no hesitation. While they were 
turning out, Travers caused the men of the picket to mount, 
and rapidly conducted them to a point whence 
the"ui°u.* they could most advantageously charge the enemy’s 
battery. He then attempted to form them up to 
charge. But here, likewise, treason had done its work. The 
Traitors In officer of the picket had been “ got at.” And 

h4*i^B though the picket was three times formed for attack, 
tlire© times did this man break the formation from 
the rear. This action threw the men intq, con- 
fusion. Two opposite feelings seemed to contend in them for 
mastery. But to stand still was fatal. Travers felt this, and 
feeling it strongly, he gave, notwithstanding that success 
■ Notwitb- seemed hopeless, the order to charge. Gallantly 
feodi* a'*aJ** l®ading, he reached the guns, and though followed by 
iMt*cb<u«e but five of his men, drove away the gunners,* 
eneroy’iiguns inciter of the mutiny, Saadat Khan, 

TTbich he ' and for a few moments had the guns in his possession, 
captures. only been properly supported this charge 

would have been decisive. But not only was he not supported, 
but he and his five men were exposed to the fire 
Bup^rt^. the enemy’s infantry, now drawn up in order. 

For a moment, indeed, that infantry seemed inclined 
to waver ; but when they recognised the small number of the 
men who had followed Travers, they opened a musketry fire 
against the Besidency. 

The gallant charge of Travers had not, however, been use- 
less. It had given time to Durand to make hasty 
SrweverfTB preparations for the defence of the Residency, to the 
gunners to place the guns in position, to the olHccrs 
■ to turn out and form up their men. Durand, too, 
had utilised the few minutes at his disposal to write a letter to 
PonuKi Colonel Platt, commanding at Mau, telling him that 
Miufor** ie bad been attacked, and requesting him to send 
Hun^erro^d•B Captain Ilungerford’s battery to his aid. 
httiiery. Durand had just come out with this note in his 

l\and when he met Travers returning from his charge. He gave 
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Travers the note, with a request to forward it at once. Traven 
entrusted the important missive to a trooper on whom h^ 
believed ho could depend. But ho felt even then that absolute 
confidence was to be placed in no native soldier, and he more 
than doubted whether the tetter would be delivered. 

Meanwhile the ( uemy, recovering from the effect of the spirited 
charge of Shavers, moved their guns round the left The enemy 
flank of the barracks into the open ground, with the 
int(*ntion of taking up a position for a front attack the charge 
t)n the Residency". To meet this, Travers pushed t>f't'raver8. 
forward his two guns two hundred yards to the right front of the 
Residency, and directed the gunners to open a concentrated fire 
on the enemy’s supports. The guns, well served by 
two Serjeants, Orr and Murphy, and by fourteen eveVragain 
native gunners, who had remained faithful, at once 
opened with etfecf, disabling one of the rebels’ pieces, 
and forcing their infantry to retire. Again was a splendid chance 
offered to the garrison. A charge in force now would have 
decided the day. The head was tliere to see the opportunity, 
the hands were there that might have seized it, but the hearts 
-that should have animated those hands were cold and lifeless. 
In a word, the cavalry, who could have gained the ^ 
victory, would not. They came up in excellent for- ^j^rtunity 
matioii, but despite the efforts of their officers and 
of Durand they melted away. Twenty-five or thirty ^ 
of them galloped off at once to Sihor, filling the air with cries 
that the Europeans were being massacred. The greater number 
remained helpless, panic-stricken, afraid of each Frustrated 
other. The Hindus and Sikhs amongst them bus- 
pected the Muhammadans, and the Muhammadans native troop# 
suspected the Hindus and Sikhs. Divided into 
parties they scattered themselves over the enclosure, seeking 
the best available shelter from the enemy’s fire, passive 
spectators of an assault which with union and heartiness they 
might have prevented. 

Still conscious of the possibilities before him, and maddened 
by the refusal of the Bhopal men to seize them, Travers re- 
Travers ordered Captain Magniac to ride after the 
men and to do his Utmost to bring up a dozen or even cbai^e, but 
half a dozen to attiick the battery still lying defence- 
less in the open. But again he was disappointed. The men 
would not respond to his call. 
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Baulked by the behaviour of the cavalry, Travers turned to 
the infantry, feeling, like Eyre at Arab, that a bayonet-charge 
would yet save the day. But here again he was disappointtnl. 
Tho infantry The t WO hundred men of the IMehidpiir contingent 
nR> refuse to absolutely rcfiiscd to tight. Of the two hundred 
and seventy men of the Bhopal contingent only 
about twelve showed signs of obedieiujc. The rest levellc<l 
their muskets at their olFicers, and drove them off. They 
declined even to lift a finger on behalf of the British. The 
Bhils allowed ^themselves to bo formed np but would not act. 
Still the detenco was not abandoned. It was determined to 
yven tho Bhils — the only troops not in open mutiny 

liffiis refuse — Under cover. They were accordingly brought 
todisebarffe iugide the Residency in the hope that they might 
be prevailed upon to discliarge tJieir pieces git the 
enemy when sheltered by stone walls. But, meanwhile, the 
lebels, finding that no advantage had been taken of their first 
check, and rightly conjecturing that the trained Sijiahis had 
refused to fight them, had completed their artillery movement, 
and were pouring in many directions a fire of round shot and 
grape. Under the influence of this fire the Bhils wore conir* 
pletely cowed, refused even to discharge their pieces, and 
abandoning their posts at the outer windows, crowded into the 
centre rooms. The rebel infantry was forming up, evidently 
with the intention of taking advantage of the etfect of the firo 
of their guns. To defend the Residency there now remained, 
besides the fourteen faithful native gunners, eight 
of defe™ei« combatant officers, two doctors, two sergeants, and 
to ifhSSdfui Europeans* of the telegraph department. Under 
their charge were eight ladies and three children. 
The forces were too disproportionate for the contest to continue 
Too few to longer, unless succour should arrive. The enemy’s 
continue tbe officers Were calling on their men to assault, and 
contest. their ranks were rapidly fi.lling. The position 
seemed desperate. 

At this crisis, the few cavalry who had remained huddled up, 
passive and inactive, behind the Residency, sent a message 
through their officer, Captain Magniac, that they were about 

♦ One of them was Post-master. All, however, were tinahle, either from 
alarm or from being unnerved by the slaughter which they bod escaped, to\i8e 
their anus. They did not fire a single shot. 
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to consult tlioir own safety, further defence being hopeless; 
that if they did not then move, their retreat would The •• loyar^ 
be cut ofl', and tluy begged that this last chance cavalry ueter- 
niight be taken of saving the women and cliildren. to retire. 

1 pause lor a moment to ask the reader to take a glance at 
the position. Let him imagine a large stone house, occupied by 
sev(Mi teen Knglishnion and four rcen faithful natives, 
witli two guns for its defence, attacked by about six uu"suuutiom 
liundred trained Sipaliis, swelled by the constantly 
augmenting rabbh^ of tlie city ^ : — the besieged embarrassed, 
moreover, by having eleven women and children to protect, 
and encumbered and thieatened by havitig nearly five hundred 
mntiiions troops vithin the range of their defence — troops vjio, 
if they acUid at all, would act against them. But this is not 
all. assailants oeenjued the buildings and roads all about 

the llesideniey. ]>ut there was besides a body of native cavalry, 
willing to ])rote(.'l the Knropeans fiom actual assault if they 
would abandon tlui licsideiiey and retreat, but unwilling to 
stir hand ui foot in defence of tliat building. But now this 
body of cavalry was being outllanke<l. It was threatening to 
-vide off. Should it go, its place would inevitably be occupied 
by tlio enemy, and the Kesidency would be attacked on four 
sides. 

This was the position. How was Durand to act ? Could he 
out his way through the enemy? lie and the other coursee 
men might i)ossibly have done so ; but they would 
liave expo>ed to certain death the women and the Dur?ndand 
children. As a body, the civil portion of the Euro- Travers, 
peans were unarmed. They had escaped to the Residency with 
their bare lives. No valid assistance then waa to be looKed for 
from these. To remain was impossible. Could the attack be 
)*esisted there were no supplies — even water would have failed 
the garrison, Could Durand wait for Captain Hungerford’s 
battery from Mill ? He had written for it at a quarter to 9 
o’clock. It was then half-past 10, and there was no sign of its 
approach. In any case it was impossible it could arrive before 
half-pat't 12, — and then the enemy would bo concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the last hope of saving the women and children 


♦ Tlie six hui drod trained Sipdhis were composed of about two hundred 
of 6.11 ranks of Holkar’s men. and the contingent infantry who, just about 
this time, iairly went over to the rebels. 
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would have been lost. Under these circtiinstancea there was 
Of these only really but ono course to pursue. On this all were 
oneieaiiy aj^reed, Durand as well as Travers; all tlie other 

feubibie. oilicers as well as Durand and Travers. 'I’hey col- 

lected then the little garrison, and% platung the ladies on gun- 
wagons, moved out of the Jfesidency, covering their rear with the 
cavalry, ready to follow the Europeans though not 
to fight for them. It was then half-past 10 o’clock.^ 
But where, all this time, it may bo asked, was 
Ilolkar ? W here was Captain 1 lungerford \s battery ? 
TMese are the questions I now propose to answer. 
Few matters liavo been more debated than the conduct of 
Holkar at tliis critical period. There are those who believed 
then that lie was disloyal, who believe still that ho wa^ a 
w’^atcher of the atmosphere. There are those, on the 
o/diJoyuU other hand, who consider that his loyalty was un- 
impeachable, and that the doubts cast upon that 
loyalty, culminating as they have in the denial to him, main- 
tained to the close of his life, of a practical expression of the 
complete satisfaction of the paramount power similar to that 
bestowed upon his compeers, were insulting to his family and^ 
to his name. 

In writing history, sentiment is, or ought to be, excluded. 

The historian has to deal only with facts. It is not 
Sont very germane to tho point at issue to inquire whether 

the^uestion disliked Holka?*, or Holkar disliked Durand, 

equ ion. may even be admitted that Durand did not admire 
the character of Holkar ; and that Holkar, regarding Durand as 


♦ Major Evans Bell (Laat CounseU of an Unknown Counsellor^ pago 99), 
has laid some stress on the fact that no one was killed during? tho withdrawal 
from the Residency. I have conunimicated on this subject with Lioiitenant- 
General Travers, V.C., C.B., and I append his reply. “ The Kesidency,” writes 
General Travers. “ stands upon the shoulder ofhlightly rising jj^round wiiich falls 
away towards the enemy’s position and the river, and, rounding the shoulder, 
slopes in the other direction for some distance. The ground is ciyien and 
smooth, and by keeping the building as long as possible between tho fugitivi's 
and the enemy’s artillery, a considerable advantage was gained, liidet d. by 
holding the cavalry ns an auditional sert-en, tho enemy’s attention w.is with- 
drawn, and he was delayed in bringing his guns into action. What damage 
was done by his tire I cannot say. Wo could not possibly know what natives 
i omposed our mixed party. I myself can only speak to one man, an Kurojieau 
or Euras an — a clerk, I believe — whose head was tukcii otF by a round shot. 
He fell in a little jungle, and might not have been discovered had not his horse 
•tood by the corpse.” 
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a locxLin temns only, as one who would shortly make way for the 
man whom he really cared for, took no special pains to conciliate 
Diinind. But tliero is unquestionable evidence to prove that up 
to the 1st of July Durand did believe in the loyalty of Holkar. 
I have been assured by a, distinguished officer,* present with 
him throughout this critical time, and who enjoyed his con- 
fidence, that up to the time of the outbreak Durand constantly 
insisted that Holkar must know the strength of England too 
well to be other than loyal. That there was cordiality between 
the Agent and the Prince may well bo doubted ; but Durand 
gave a positive j^rooff that he trusted Holkar when he accepted 
from him, for the ])rotcction of the Kesidency, throe companies 
of his troops and throe of his field-guns. That he should with- 
draw that confidence pending cx})lanation, when those trflops 
and those guns turned against him, without any apparent 
prohibition on the part of Holkar, was, to say the least, a very 
natural proceeding. 

To return to tlie region of facts. What was Holkar’s conduct 
on the eventful 1st of July? 

It is only due to the Maharajah to state the explanation 
which he himself gave. 

For some time past Maharajah Holkar had felt the control of 
his troops slipping out of his hands. Only the day xhe expiana- 
before the 1st of July some of his men had assumed 
so mutinous an attitude that he provided them with b^^the i&bS!? 
carriage and supplies in order to rid Indur of their wmseu. 
presence. It is not at all surprising that this should have been 
so. Under the trying circumstances of that trying period the 
most popular sovereigns could not command the obedience of 
their followers when they called upon these to act against their 
strong inner convictions. The loyalty of Maharajah Sindhid, 
in 1857-58, has never been questioned. Yet his own clansmen 
turned against him rather than fight for the British. There 
can be no question but that the troops of the native princes 
did sympathise deeply with the mutinous Sipahis, and did 
regard their cause as their own. At Indiir, moreover, in 1857, 


* Lieutonant-Geooral Travers, V.C., C.B. 

t 1 may mention another proof. A very few days before the mutiny, Holkar 
represented to Durand that his magazine was almost empty of artillery 
fuiimunition. Without inquiry or question Durand had him supplied from 
. the Mdu magazine at onco. 
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there was a strong Muhammadan hiction, scaicoly h ss hostile 
to Holkar than to the British. Ilolkar, hinisolf, prior to the 
1st of July, had shown that ho was well aware of tlu> disorder 
Ibmentiiig around him. lie had candidly told Durand that ho 
mistrusted his own troops. Taking the above facts into con- 
Makos tt sideration, the circumstances that the da.\' prior to 

clear timt the mutiny he had sent away from Indur his most 

acte^'^rnTpite uncontrollable troops, that tlie leader of tlio assault 
ofiiim. on ti)o Kesidcncy was a prominent memlx'i- of the 
Muhammadan faction, I think it sufliciontly establishes! that on 
the 1st of Jul5' his mutinous soldiers took the hit into their 
mouths, and acted witliout his knowledge and in spite of him. 

But the ])art of llolkai'’8 conduct, which, up to tlio present 
time, has seemed the most to require explanation, is tliat which 
relates to his action whilst the attack on the Itesidency was 
proceeding. In the explanation which ho offered 
luSkar'come at tho time the Maharajah stated that the confusion 
tothf Ke.i- been too great to allow of any communication 

being made to tho Kesidency ; that on learning 
what bad hapjicnod, ho was preparing to sot out for that place, 
when ho was stopped by tho intelligence tliat all was over. 
Kow, the first discharge of grape into the Residency took place 
between 8 and 0 o’clock, the garrison evacuated tho Residency 
at half-past 10. What was Holkar doing during those two 
hours ? There is no doubt but that he was aware of tho nature 
of the events which were taking place. Before 0 o’clock, 
ISaadat Khdu, blood-stained and wounded, had ridden into his 
presence to report that he had attacked the Residency, and 
wounded a adJub. What, then, was he doing ? 

Here again we are met with opjj^site opinions. On the one 
Tbesnppo- ^ide it is hinted, if not asserted, that he was 
eition th*t he watching the turn of events, not caring to interfere 
on behalf of the British, until it was certain that 
eveniB. their sun had not set. On the other, it is declared 
that in acting as he did, ho was unswerving in his loyalty to 
British interests; that had he mounted his horse and ridden to tho 
combated scene of action, his presence would have sanctioned the 
by hheup- mutiny, and given stability of action to the revolted 
soldiery; that in any case ho would have boon 
powerless to control them.* 


* Last CounseU of an Unknown Counnellor, Major Evans Dell. 
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I canno^ but consider that there is force in this argument. 
Having rcganl to the fact that Jiis army had slipped ^ 

from his control, it is certainly possible, 1 think, ™ ** 

that TIolkar’s prc'si nco on the scone might have been misinter- 
preted by the soldiery, and might have inspired them with the 
moral force of Avhich actually they were in want. It is 
certainly true that Durand sent a letter to Ilolkar. But it is 
not less an ascertained fact that Ilolkar did not receive it. The 
messenger who canled it, alarmed, made for his own house, 
taking the lotteu' with him. Thu p.assivo attitude of Holkar, 
then, proves nothing against him. It is perfectly reconcilable 
with absolute w.ant of sympathy with the rantinctns. To gauge 
what were his real wishes, it is necessary to inquire into* his 
conduct 8ubte(in<-nt to the evacuation of the Kesidcncy. 

Ofi this point 1 find a general agreement as to the facts, com- 
bined with a marked dilfereiico with respect to the 
conclusions. It is not denied that Saadat Khdii rode aub^Tuient 
up, wounded, to Holkar’s palace whilst the conflict 
was going on, and told Ilolkar that he had wounded 
a miliih and had attacked the Ilesidency. It is not denied that, 
■though Ilolkar managed at the time to place that rebel leader 
in confinemcmt, Saadat Khan was free a few hours later, and 
actually entered with his family into occupation of suspicions 
the Kesidency. It is asserted on the one side, and I elements in 
cannot find it denied on the other, that Holkar * ** 
remained in his palace till the third day in constant communi- 
cation with the mutineers ; that he then visited the Besidenoy, 
and conversed with Saadat Khan, with Bans Gop41 — the com- 
mandant of the infantry which had led the attack — and with 
the Subahdar of the 23rd Native Infantry, whose hand was red 
with the blood of his commanding officer. 

Of these three facts, the only one apparently incriminating 
Holkar is the last. And his conduct here has been e.xplainod. 
It is but fair to the Mahdrdjah to state that explanation in the 
very words of his advocate.* “On the 4th of July, mounted, 
and spear in hand, he (Holkar) confronted the mutineers boldly 
at the Besidenoy. They received tho Mahdrtijah at first respect- 
fully, but afterwards reminded him of the martial 
character of his ancestor, Jeswant Bdo, and reviled "tSactouiy 
him as a degenerate Holkar. He absolutely refused expUiued. 

* Laat CoanteU of an Vnhnotcn Counaellor, Major Evans Bell. 
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his countenance, and rejected all their doniamls.” The visit of 
Holkar to the Residency is, therefore, entirely consistent with 
the theory that he had lost control over his troops, and that they 
acted without his orders and in spite of him. 

It is, too, in my opinion, clearly made out that the Maharajah, 

I, on the day following the assault, refused tho threat 

clear that he citing demands of tho mutineers from Mau to deliver 
Rurfiwan Up tlio Europeans and other Chri^tians who had 
fiiRitiTca. taken refuge in liis palace.* Ho states liimself that 
he offered to them his own person rather than tho heads of thoso 
under his protection. It may he said that this proves only that 
Holkar had not fully decided to go against tho 
oih!s Ufe British, that he was aware that tho Enrojican battery 
held Man. But, in judging his conduct as a person 
accused of complicity with tho mutineers, this action is a strong 
jioint in his favour. 

Another point, not less strong, perhaps even stronger, is Iho 
fact, that on the let of July, the very day of the 
coii.'^uao" mutiny, Holkar sent in to Man, by tho hands of 
thedarf.f Ganpat Riio, his agent at tho Residency, a letter 
.eniutri^. Colonel Platt, to inform him of the., 

mutiny, and stating that his own troojis had refused to act 
against the mutineers. On tho same day he wrote also to tho 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstono, telling him of what 
had occurred. He wrote also that evening to Durand, pro- 
testing his innocence, and begging that the march of General 
Woodburn’s force might be hastened as much as possible. It 
deserves further to be stated, that none of tho 

influential members of the Durbar, none of the 

Mah4r4jah’s kinsmen or associates, joined in tlie 
attack on the Residency. 

Looking at the question as a whole, I am of opinion that 
Holkar was free from complicity with the mutineers ; 

soldiers had slipped out of his hands ; that 
his presence amongst them on the Ist of July would 
liave been misinterpreted ; and that subsequently he did his best 
The decision *0 serve the British interests. But it must be ad- 

nitut be mitted that, at the time, his conduct bore a very 

Sl'Huiiwr! suspicious appearance. It must not be forgotten 

* This protection wm acknowledged by three Europeans, seven Eurasians, 
and some native Christians. * 
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that, altht)ugh Durand sent him a letter by the hands of a 
niessongor, that mesHonp;er never appeared at the Palace ; that 
liis own troops, led by his own officer. Bans Gopal, attacked the 
Residency ; that Dur.md had rea-son to believe that his retreat 
on Mandh'sar was prevented by the occupation by Ilolkar’s 
troo^is of the Simrol pass. These circumstances could not but 
seem most suspicions to the Agent on the spot, thus attacked 
and thwarted. Whilst, then, Ilolkar must be Though the 
aeejuitted of comjdicity with the rebels, the conduct 
of Durand in refusing to hold confidential inter- of Durand at 
course with him until the Government of Hrdia 
should clear him from the suspicions attaching to his conduct 
must bo upheld .and justified. ^ 

It is time now to turn to JIau. Colonel Durand’s letter to 
(Colonel Platt, the commandant of the 23rd Native 
Jnfantiy and of the station, despatched from Indiir 
at a quarter to 9, reached Colonel I’latt about 10 o’clock. 
(Colonel Platt instantly gave orders to Captain captain 
1 1 ungerford, commanding the battery, to sot out for Umigerford's 
the relief of the Kesidency iit Indiir. The battery, — 

.why, has not been explained, — was not ready to leave Mau 
before noon. It tlrcn advanced on the Indiir road 
at a trot. It had reached the village of Kao, lialf- 
way between the two stations,* when Captain 
Hunger ford learned that Colonel Durand and the British 
residents had left Indiir, and had not taken the 
road to Mau. Huugerford at once turned about, and “""flfthe 
galloped or cantered back to Mau, arriving there at pvneuatton. 

3 o’clock in the afternoon.t *“ 

It is clear from this statement that Captain Hungerford’s 
battery could not have reached Indiir, if it had Futiutrofiu 
continued the journey at the rate at which it was 
going, before 3 p.m. — equally clear from the narrative 
1 have given of the events at Jndiir, that Colonel Durand and 
the garrison could not have held out for the four and a half 
hours which would have elapsed between his departure and the 
arrival of Captain Hungerford. Further, it is tolerably certain 
that Captain Hungerford’s battery, arriving at any hour after the 

* Major Evans Bell speaks of the distance between the Residency and Mdu 
as being ten miles. It is so now by the new road. But by the road wltioli 
existed in 18d7, it was more nearly fourteen than thirteen miles. 

' t Colonel Durand to Lord Canning’s Private Seoretary. 
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cumpleto investment of tlio Ecsidency, driven by nalivo diiveis, 
nnhUjjported by cavalry or infantry, would have boon nnablo t<i 
hold its own aj^ainst tho I trj'O force of all arms, which it would 
have found at Indiir. However, Captain Hnngorford ri turncd to 
Man. Tlio same evening, he took his battery within tho fort 
That night, the regular troops in Man, in conformity 
juu^mmuiy" with the arrangement made with their bi othren in 
tho service of Ilolkar, broke out infr) revolt. They 
began, as usual, by firing the mess-house. They then shot 
dead their colonel, Colonel Platt, and their adjutant, (’a 2 )tain 
Fagan, who ha*l gone down to the lines to reason with tliem. 
Tho cavalry’ trooi)ers, likewise, killed their commandant. Major 
Harris. I'lie other officers O'Cajied with their lives. 

On tho first sound of tho mutiny, Ct)lonel Platt had called 
U}ion Caj»tain Hungerford to turn <mt witl^ his 
iVdvos'the'* btittery. Captain Hungerford proceeded to respond 

time ho arrived on tho parade- 
ground the mischief had been done and no enemy 
was to be seen. Nothing fell upon his vision but the blazing 
bungalows till then occupied by the officers. In this perplexity 
Hungerford directed fire to be opened on tho lines. Then, 
poured forth the Sipahis, liberated from restraint. They 
])ushed ou to Inddr, effected a junction with the mutineers at 
that place, and subsequently made tlieir way to Dehli. 

Hungerford then held the chief authority at tho station. 

Occupying the fort which commands the military 
road from Bombay and the low country to tho 
Sm*A *nc of Central India, ho was in a position to 

•n gency. excellent service. During the absence t)f 

Durand, ho assumed tho jtost of representative of the Goveru- 
ment of India at the court of Holkar. Tho real authority 
however, still remained with Durand, whoso course I now 
propo.*.e to follow. 

We left Durand with the garrison, the women, and children, 
TbeevBcua- evacuating tlio Kcsidency at half-jiast 10. on tho 
tionoftbe memorable Ist of July'. Travel's made a last effort 
Besideocy. ^ induce the infantry of the two Contingents to 
make but one charge. These men, however, had by this time 
become so infused with tho mutinous spirit, that Travers at 
once recognised that the attempt was useless, and if persevered 
in, might he dangerous. He managed, liowever, to collect the 
(Treater portion of the Bhopal cavaliy,and though these refused * 
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to cliarget they a.s8umGd an attitude sufficiently threatening to 
])reveiit pursuit. I’lie next point to be considered was the 
direction in which they were to retire. 

The natural lino of retreat was on M&u. By that road alone 
was it likely that assistafico cmild come. A letter 
had been dispatclied for that assistance at a quarter Sons'^egaru- 
to !>. That letter could scarcely have reached 'I'Bthetine 
('olonel Vlatt before 10. It was just possible that ° 
llungorford niiiihr, bo starting.* But it was equally possible, 
and inoi’c probable, that the letter might not ha|j"e reached Mau. 
At a time when the native cavalry all over India were falling 
away by hundreds, it would have been hazardous to carry out a 
military inamcuvro, the safe execution of which depended, on 
the lidelity of one solitaiy trooper. 

Still, in war something must be risked, and Durand and 
Travers were alike prepared to accept the chance i,„urmonnt- 
that Hungerford had started lo meet them. But 
there was an insurmountable difficulty to the retreat «ay of an- 
on Mau. In my description of the Residency, I coaton-Mau. 
have shown that the rdad to Man passed near that building 
.on its western front, and at a distance of about four hundred 
yards from it crossed the Kh&n river. I have shown, likewise, 
that it passed by the cluster of buildings occupied by Holkar’s 
troops. When the Residency was evacuated, not only was the 
entire length of that road in their possession, but their right 
rested upon it, a few yards in front of the bridge and completely 
covering it. Had the men of our Contingents made one charge 
the enemy's right might have been forced back and the bridge 
secured. But — as has lieen already stated — ^the cavalry refused 
to act ; the infantry, when appealed to by Travers, threatened 
his life. The timely devotion of a Sipahi alone ^ 
saved him. To move artillery without supports reguLri^. 
close to and in face of an enemy flanking the moving 
body is, in war, impossible. For four hundred yards the 
lutreating party would have been exposed to the fire of an enemy 
elated by victory. The attempt to cross that bridge would 
then have been fatal to the entire party. Nor was it possible 
to cross the river itself above the bridge — for it had steep banks 
and was not fordable. I may add, with confidence, that even 
had the bridge been forced, the difficulties of the retreating 


* In point of fact he did hot leave Mdu till iioou. 
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party, liarassed by a formidable enemy, would not li&ve been 
lessened. 

But there was another bridge across the Ehdn, higher up, 
and beyond the Besidency garden. This might 
w»d*^uaiiy Certainly have been crolsed. But having crossed 
oiitofth# it where would the party have been? To gain the 
the3' would have had to move for about 
six hundred yards by the road on the left bank of the Khdn — 
the only other traversable road. To the point where that road 
meets the Mdu^road the rebels were nearer by three parts of the 
whole distance to be traversed than were the ladies and the 
garrison. That is to say, the rebels, crossing by the lower 
bridge, were about a quarter of a mile distant from that point, 
whilst the garrisou, leaving the Residency, would have to 
traverse more than a mile to reach it. Surely to attempt, that 
road by the upper bridge would have been to draw l ather too 
large an order on the blindness of an enemy reeking in slaughter 
and flushed with victory ! 

Another reason for not attempting the Mau road was based 
on the disinclination of the remaining cavalry to 
tion^f' the" follow it. Their heai'ts were in their homes and* 
with their families. Their homes and their families 
* “ ■ -^vere at Sihor — and Sihor was the goal of their 


hopes. 

Durand and Travers were forced then, most unwillingly, to 
Tmrandand idea of a letieat on Mdu. The im- 

Traverer"- possibility of reaching that station being clear to 
devolved on Durand to decide the direction 
in which to retire. In connection with this point a 
plain duty, he conceived, lay before him. 

I have already alluded to the Bombay column halted at 
Aurangdbad. Under the circumstances of the case, 
wM-baetv- attacked by Holkar’s troops, with, as he undoubtedly 
m^ircboue believed at the time, the sanction and concurrence of 
of a line ut Holkar ; driven out of Indur ; cut oft’ from Mdu; it 
retreat. seemed to Durand to be his plain duty, at any and 
every sacrifice, to make his way to that column and urge its 
immediate advance. Ho believed that Central India was in the 
utmost peril; that the only mode of saving, or of promptly 
recovering it, lay in the immediate advance of Woodbum’s 
column. He resolved then to push on towards that column by 
way of Mandlesar. 
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Tlie pai^y started then on the Maiidl^sar road. But, after 
proceeding some distance, Travers found it might Attempti 
be within the range of possibility to communicate 
with' Hungerford. It had occurred alike to Durand ' 

and himself that it was juift poS'ible that Hungerford’s 'battery 
had started; that it would push on to Inddr, and that 
Hungerford, embarrassed by native drivers, might i^d himself 
in difficulties. To relieve Hungerford, then, Travers wrote to 
him two notes, stating that Durand had evacuated Inddr, and 
was endeavouring to effect a retreat by the Simrol pass. The 
notes were despatched, each by the hand of a trooper, in the 
hope that, finding his way across country, one at least would 
reach Hungerford. • 

The troopers had not long started when reports from many 
quarters reached Durand that the Simrol pass was TbeSimroi 
occupied by tlie cavalry and artillery of Holkar. p««tere. 
These were, ho was told, the very cavalry and pied by Hoi- 
artillery wh(mi Holkar. to bo rid of, bad furnished 
with caniage and supplies. Durand, nothing daunted, resolved 
to force this pass. But again ho was baffled by his following. 
The Bhopal cavalry were willing enough to follow xheBhopM 
the English residents to their own homes at Sihor, 
and to protect them from assault on the road; but «ticmptto 
they wei'e not jirepared to run any risk to escort 
them anywhere else. They positively refused to attempt the 
Simrol pass. They declared that they would go only to Sihor, 
in the first instance — thence to any station that might be named. 
No resource was left, then, to Durand but to retire D„rana com. 
upon Sihor. It was a bitter alternative, for it petted r»- 
removed him from the line by which General ““““ 
Woodbum would have to advance. The distance, too, was long 
and wearisome for the ladies and children. More than that, it 
app^ared to be surrounded by danger. The reception of the 
fugitive party at Sihor was by no moans assured. Durand 
could not be certain that the Begam of Bhopdl would bo able 
to withstand the severe pressure that he well knew was put 
upon her, or that she would be able to restrain her excited 
Muhammadan subjects.* But there was no help for it. Could 

• Geneml Travers, "V-C., thus writes : — “ Wlicn wc reached Ashta ” (in 
Bliopdl territory), “ on the Srd of July the guard drawn up on the banks of 
’’the rurbatf, and across our rood, and the crowd with it, made many thiuk 
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he have seen his way to the Bombay column, ved'Man, it is 
obvious he would have taken it. He could then have left bis 
wife, then suffering, and the other ladies, in safety at Mau, 
whilst he shotild proceed on liis journey to the south. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that such a movement was impossible, 
h'orced, then, to take the road to Sihor, he proceeded by rapid 
Which he mai’ohes to that [dace, and arrived there on the 4th 
reaches the of Julv witli the guns and Iho Europeans who had 
4th of July. left, the Indiir Besidency on the morning of the 
1st of July. ^ 

I have occupied many pages in treating this interesting ejiisode 
Ucason why i'' the great Indian mutiny, but the widely diver.>.o 
in^fdr’hM*’^ vicws dissominatod, since his decease, rojarding tlie 
occupied 80 conduct of the principal actor, have iinjiosed upon 
much space, jjjq necessity of making my narrative of the 
events which happened at Indiir as clear ami as precise as possible. 
It has been morti than insinuated that Durand needlessly aban- 
doned his position ; that he might have retired on Mau ; that he 
was quite unequal to the occasion. Such charges, if made anony 
mousl}', might have been left to be disposed of by the judgment 
of those who know Durand in India. But they have assumecl 
Will be garb and the title of History. It was necessary, 

generally «f. therefore, that their hasolesi-ness should be made 
suffldent clear by History. And no one will assert that, for 
such a purpose, the narrative of the events at Indiir 
in these pages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was the conduct so carped at, 
Summary of ’*1 reality, so noble and meritorious, of Colonel 

Durand’i Dunmd, in tho-e dark days which intervened 

con net. between the 14tli of May and the 4th of July 1857 ? 

That conduct has been clearlj', fairly, and briefly summed up in 
a manner which cannot be improved upon. “ Without the aid 
of any European force,” summarises the writer of Central India 
in 1857, “ he had succeeded in maintaining himself at Indiir for 
six weeks after the outbreak at Dehli, by isolating the 
contingent troop."*, a id playing them off against the regulars. 
When, contrary to his wishe.s, the two were allowed to come 
into contact, the fidelity of the Contingents gave way, and, • 


their last hour had come. 'I'he 'women and children, were dismounted from 
the limbers, and the guns got ready for action, when a messenger arrived to 
announce it wus the Guard of Iluiiour 1 It wot u ruliuf.” 
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gradually, the circle f>f insurrection closed upon Indiir. At last, 
driven out of the Residency by a combination of treachery and 
cowardice, ho made a good, soldierly retreat, in the face of 
overwhelming masses, veilin'** his weakness by a show of force, 
and marched into iSihor without the loss of gun, standard, or 
tropliy,” 

Such was the conduct of this noble rof)resentative of the 
English laco up to the 4 th of July, llis subsequent nenrocceds 
action neither belied his reputation, nor conduced 
loss to the security of British interests in Central ** 

India. Ariiving at Sihor, Durand stayed there? but one day, 
and then started off for Hoshangabad, on the southern bank of 
the Narbada, in the hof)0 of being able to communicate w^th 
General Wood burn. At Hoshangabad he heard of the mutiny 
of the regular troops at Mdu, and of their departure I'roni that 
station, held, thenceforward, in secuiity by Ilungerford’s 
battery. Secure, then, of Muu, Durand was anxious that 
Wood burn's force should make safe the line of the Narbada, and 
thus interpose a harrier “between the blazing north and the 
smouldering south." But here he met with an unexpected 
difficulty. Mr. Plowden, the Commissioner of the urpesthe 
Central Provinces, under the impression that the 
rising at Mdu had been fatal to all the Europeans w^bunrs 
stationed there, was urging General Woodbnrn to 
throw up the line of tiio Narbada, and to march on Ndgi)ur. 
Durand strongly protested against the adoption of a course of 
action which would have roused Central India against us. Ho 
wrote to the Government of India ; he wrote to Mr. PJowden ; 
he wrote to General Woodburn. He even authorised the officers 
commanding military posts to disregard any orders they might 
receive to abandon their positions on the Narbada. But he did 
more. Keenly sensible of the necessity for prompt action, of 
the delays entailed by correspondence, and of the vuluo of 
enforcing his arguments by his personal presence, Durand 
started for Aurangabad, whore he believed Woodburn’s column 
still to be. On his way, the gratifying intelligence reached 
him that his urgent requisitions for the advance of the column 
had been successful ; that General Woodburn had returned to 
Pund in bad health ; that Brigadier Stuart had succeeded him, 
with orders to push on at once, and that the column joj^g 
was on its way to Man vid Asirgarh. To Asirgarh, coumnat 
then, Durand hufiicd. His pi'tscnco there, wus a 
VOU ill. M 
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tower of strength. Ho impressed his own energy on every one 
present with the force. There were no further delays. Pi ess- 
ing onwards, the column traversed the pass of Siinrol on the 
1st of August, and entered Man on the following 
day, just in time to escape the difficulties which the 
rainy season would have entailed upon them. I'lio 
lino of the Narbadd was saved. 

In this rescued position, for the prcsf*nt, I must leave Central 
India, to glance at the condition of affairs in the bordering 
States of Baj'^tdna.and then to record how the action in the 
Native States affected Mr. Colvin and Agra. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE AND nX-rpCTANA. 


RajpOtAnI — the country of the EAjpiits — comprises eightfeon 
native States,* seventeen of which were ruled by 
Hindis of the purest blood — the eighteenth, Tonk, 
by the Muhammadan descendant of the famous freebooter, Amir 
Khun. To most of these States was assigned a political oflBcer, 
but the chief of all these, the Governor-General’s Agent 
for the general control of Rajpiitand, was Colonel George 
St. Patrick Lawrence, brother of Sir Henry and of Sir John 
Lawrence. 

To Colonel George Lawrence had been allotted many of the 
great qualities of his famous brothers. He was 
high-spirited, conscientious, decided, a lover of truth Ororue 
and justice, frank, and straightforward. He had i^*™"**- 
been a groat deal of service. A.s a cavalry oificer he had, in his 
younger days, earned distinction. As a political he had played 
a considerable part during the arrangements which followed the 
con([ue8t of Afghanistan. After the murder there, which ho wit- 
nessed, of the envoy, and the annihilation of our army, he had 
shared the captivity of Eyre, of Colin Mackenzie, and 
of the last survivors of General Elphinstone’s army. 

Employed in the most responsible position at Pesha- 
war after the first Sikh war, ho was taken prisoner by the 
Afghan allies of the Sikhs during the second. Released after 
the peace conquered at Gujrat he continued to give to the 
Government able and conscientious service in the political 
department, latterly at Mewar in Rdjputuna. In March 1857, 


His earlier 
cartfcr. 


‘ These states are Udaipixr or Mewdr, Juipdr, Jodhpur or Marw^tr, BiCiidi, 
Kotd, Jh^lawar, Tonk, Karaulf, Kishiigarh, Dholpiir, Bharatpur, Alwur, 
Bikunir, Jaisalmfr, Sirdiii, Dougarpur, l^answarf, and IWtiibgarl). 
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on the transfer of liis brother Sir Henry to the higher post of 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Colonel George 
to Lawrence was appointed to act for Sir Janacs On tram 

ARBiit for as political agent to the Governor-General f<jr the 
puun . Bajputdna. It was a post for which he 

was extremely well fitted, for George Lawrence was not only a 
man of exceptional ability, but he possessed to an extent etjual 
to that of his brothers, Henry and John, the power of quickness 
of decision under difBcult circumstances, which is the true 
strength of a ipan exercising authority. 

In conformity with the prevailing custom Colonel Lawi’ence 
moved in the month of April to Abu, a mountain in the 
Siitihi territory upwards of five thousand feet above the 
sea. All w'as quiet then in Bdipiitand. Under the fostering 
The n<;)pdt suzerainty of the British the Bdjpiit dynastic^ had 
fivouKiile during the preceding forty years, gradually 

to Britta’i* recovering from the wounds inflicted upon them by 
&upreiDacy. House of Taimiir, and from the severer gashes 
they had suffered from the Maratha marauder and the Pindari 
plunderer. They were now protected, and they and Iheir sub- 
jects were gradually reaping the benefits of that most efficient 
protection. If any of the officials holding high political and 
administrative office under the Government of India had reason 
to regard with a light heart the future as affecting his duties 
and his charge, that official was the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Ifajputana. 

Colonel Lawrence went to Abu in April, then, with serenity 
Apiii. and confidence, nor had he any reason to feel un- 
CoioHfUjiw- easy until the account of the mutiny of the 10th of 
^"aVmutfny May at Mfrath roughly startled him. The in- 
at Mtratb. telligence of this event reached Abu the 19th of 
May. Colonel Lawrence at once comprehended its importance 
in all its bearings. His long connection with the native army 
had not weakened a judgment naturally keen and searching. 
He saw that the Barhampur mutiny, the Barrackpur outbreak, 
the Mfrath rising, were no isolated acts due to some IochI 
grievance, but that each of these constituted a scone in one 
and the same tragedy. He saw at a glance, in fact, that the 
whole army was contaminated. 

His first thought directed itself naturally to the province 
The condition charge. What, in fact, was the con- 

ot KtUpiiUmi. dition of Bajputuna? Its population numbered ten 
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jiiillions of men subject to protected kings : it comprised an 
area ‘)f a hundred thousand square miles ; within that area wore 
iive thousand native troops of all arms, belonging to the British 
army, all of whom Colonel Lawrence, in his inmost heart, knew 
would take the first favourable opportunity to mutiny: within 
that area, excluding some twenty sergeants attached to the 
native infantry rogiments, there was not a single European 
soldier fit for duty. The nearest station hold by English troops 
was the station of Di'sa, in the Presidency of Bombay, about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Abu. 

Such then was the position — a province inhabited by ten 
million natives, guarded by five thousand ill-disposed 
soldiers, presided over by a Colonel in the British 
army with some twenty or thirty British officers at '-f Coion^ 
his disposal, watching the certain approach of the 
wave of mutiny f It was a position to test the stuff that was 
in a man 1 How did Colonel Lawrence meet it ? 

One of the first thoughts that occurred to him was that the 
arsenal at Ajrair must at all hazards be secured. 

Ajmir is a strip of British territory in the heart of 
Hajputuna, separated from the British provinces of 
the North-West by Jaipur, Tonk, and other allied states. The 
capital, an ancient and famous city, bearing the same name, con- 
tains the mausoleum of the first Muhammadan saint of India, 
to whoso tomb Akbar and his successors frequently made 
pilgrimages. Close to this city, and commanded by the heights 
outside it, was an old and dilapidated fort, and within the fort 
Avas an arsenal capable of furnishing a siege train of great 
strength, guns, muskets, and ammunition; and containing a 
largo quantity of specie.* This arsenal was, when is garrisoned 
the mutiny broke out, utidor charge of the light >)y disiff.ctea 
company of the 15th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
a regiment notoriously disaffected. But, after tlio bad news 
from Mi'rath, the military authorities at Nasirabad, j* now rein- 
acting on a curious principle, somewhat analogous 
to tliiit of setting a thief to catch a thief,f had 


• TUr MiUinien in lldjpiilthid, by Iltndus Prichard. 

t “ Wlieii the excitciiitiiit bcRan, in coimeijuence of the nows from Miralh, 
tbo grenadier company of the 15tli Native Infantry was sent, ostensibly to re- 
inforoo the light company in the foot, in reality to act a.s a check U|x>n it This 
may appear a curious arrang^ement to some of my readers, as, if the protection 
of tho fort was the object aimed at, it could scarcely be attained by doubling the 
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strengthened the light company by adding to it tho gi-onadior 
company of tho Kiime regiment. The arsenal at Ajmir, 
containing the materiel for tho whole of Bajputtina, was, 
then, when tho nows of tho Mirath onthroak reached 
Colonel Lawrence, under the protection of two companies of 
a native regiment which all but its own otlicors knew to bo 
disaffected. 

It was most important to place this arsenal as soon as 
Coi.viiei L iw- possible in secure hands. As quick as thought, 
rriice summons thcii, ('olonel Lawronco despatched a roqtiisition to 
tro»ps*iiom tho'officer commanding at Disa to dcsjiatch a liglit 
Dfsa. field force to enable him at tho same time to asMiro 

tho safety of tho arsenal and to overawe tho regular native 
troops at Nasirabad. Tho force was despatched, but befoi-o it 
could arrive, tho Commissioner of Ajmir, Lieutenant- 
iMxor?l Colonel Dixon, acting on the inspiration of a dying 
harpy man — for he survived but a few days — had made 

mspiirt ion. arsenal rafo. This officer, feeling, as Colonel 

Lawrence felt, that tho caste question was a most important 
factor in tho movements of the native army — that it was in 
fact tho question of tho hour — bethought him of tho regiment, 
of which, in fact, he was commandant, raised for civil duties 
and appertaining exclusively to Eajpdtuna, composed entirely 
of low-caste men, men who had no sympathy with tho 
Brahraanical prejudices of the regular army. This regiment 
was the Mairwdra battalion, quartered at Bidur, a little place 
south-west of Nasirabad on the Dfsa road. Without the delay 
of a single day Dixon ordered Lieutenant Carnell, his second in 
command, to march at once with a hundred men of his battalion 
upon Ajmir. Carnell replied by acting with tho 
promjuiwie. most praiseworthy promptitude. Making a forced 
march of thirty-seven miles, he surprised tho 
Sipahis before they had concerted their plans with their 
comrades at head-quarters. The new arrivals at 
Swmau hx)k charge of the arsenal, and the regular 

troops were sent back to Nasirabdd. 

This movement sa'-ed Bajpiitand.* The low-caste Mairs 

strength of a traitorous garrison ; but the grenadier company was generally 
supposed to bo less taiuieil, or rather, I sliould say, more free from suspicion 
than Ihe rest, and, in those days, wo were all deceived alike.” — Tlus MtUiniet 
in Bdjptftdiid. The author belonged to tho 15th Native Infantry. 

* It cannot be doubted tliat if the arsenal at Ajmir liad fallen into tho 
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continued to the end faithful to their European lords. To 
show his appreciation of their good service and coi nei Lo«- 
their loyalty, Colonel Lawrenee raised on his own 
authority a second battalion from the men of their b.tuiioBof 
tribe, bnhsequently he did even more. Ho reoom- 
mended that both battalions should enjoy all the privileges 
of regular native regiments, and this recommendation was 
complied with. 

To return. Colonel Lawrence, secure, on learning of Colonel 
Dixon’s successfxtl action, regarding the arsenal and important 
]> 08 ition of Ajmfr, turned his attention to the ^native princes 
■with whom he was officially connected. Feeling May 23 . 
that it was above all things necessary to maintain He addresses 
iK'fore their eyes a sovereign position, and to insist nraices^o* 
upon their fulfilling the duties which protected iWJp>it4n4. 
prindcs owed to the pai-amount power. Colonel Lawrence 
on the 23rd issued to tliem a proclamation. In this procla- 
mation ho called upon them to preserve peace within their 
borders, to concentrate their troops on the frontiers of their 
respective States, so that they might be available to aid the 
British, to show zeal and activity in dealing with any body 
of rebels who might attempt to traverse their territories. 
Whilst thus requiring the co-operation of the native princes. 
Colonel Lawrence warned the commandants at the several 
stations to act with promptness and vigour, and he made the 
request to the Government of Bombay, that any European 
troops, returning from Persia, who might be required for 
service in the North-West Provinces, should be sent to Agra vid 
Gujr&t and Bajpiit4n&. 

The two military stations garrisoned by the native regular 
army, in the province under Colonel Lawrence’s ^Mfrawd 
control, wore Nasirdbdd and Nimaoh. The regi- and Mfmach 
ments and batteries at these stations being entirely 
native, it was not to be expected, and Colonel wholly by 
Lawrence did not expect, that they would escape 
the general infection. Hence the precaution he had taken to 
bond to Disa for troops. It was a wise and prudent precaution, 
but unfortunately the troops could not march so quickly as the 
rumour which heralded their approach. Before they could 


liaiuls of tiio mutinrors, and with it tlio city, Ritjpift^ni would bare been Itet 
for tUo timo. — Pricbiu'd’s Mutiniea in BdjpMdnd, pagos 39, 49. 
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nrrivo the mischief had heoii accomiilisbed. Th(‘y*\vcro ahlo, 
however, to a great extent to repair it. 

The garrison of Nasirabiul consisted of the 15tli and 30th 
Itegimonts of Native Infantry, a hj^^tery of nativi^ 
tmnof7iir’ Artillery, and the 1st P.oinbay Lancers, licports 
Nasirubiui regarding the bad disposition of the men of the 16th 
i;am-Dn. boeii circulated in the station very soon after 

the arrival of the nows of the Mirath outbreak. But their officers 
considered these reports greatly exaggerated, believing that, 
although their men might follow the lead of others, they would 
not show the ^?ay. The lesult showed that they were inistaken. 
In consequence of the j>revalent rumours every possililo 
precaution for the safety of the station hud been 
t^TcMuken! taken. The cantonment was patrolled every night 
by parties of the 1st Lancers— believed to bo 
faithful — the guns were kept limbered up and loaded with grape. 
But about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 28th of May some 
May 28 . of tho 16th suddenly rushed to the guns, with 

Thp siriihis loaded muskets, and declared themselves in revolt, 
theie mutinj'. guus almost simultaneously opeiiod fire. The 
officers galloped down to the lines and attom])tcd to bring their 
men to reason, but in vain. Muskets were pointed, in s<>mo 
cases fired, at them, and they were warned to bo otf. TJio 
30th Hegimcnt, which till then had rejuaiiied quiescent, a])- 
parently in a state of hesitation, joined the revolters about 
4 o’clock. There still remained the Lancers. These at least, it was 
hoped, would remain true. In this belief the infantry and artillery 
officers joined them, intending with them to charge the rebels. 
They did charge, or rather, they pretended to charge. The first 
i)!8nffection discharge of the gun loaded with grape made them 
ur the falter and break their ranks. Their gallant officers, 
cavalry. hoping to incite them by their example, galloped on, 
charging home ; only, however, in many cases, to be wounded 
or killed. One of them, Newbery, was cut down and hacked to 
pieces. Captain Spottiswoode also was killed, and two officers, 
Captain Hardy and Lieutenant Lock, were badly wounded. 
Tj „ Then it was that, feeling all their efforts useless, tho 


Theoffleers, .* V — 

ladies, an 1 surviving officers resolved to retreat and accompany 
the ladies to Biaur. These had been sent outside 
evacuate tho cantonmeuts when tho first shot was fired. 

the st.it ion. mi .r _ r i xi i i n 


evacuate tho cantonzueuts when the first shot was fired, 
tiie Kt.ition. 'j’jjgj.Q tjje officers found them, and escorted them all 
that night and till 11 o’clock the next morning to their dcstiua* 
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tion. Tlicto was but ono casualty — Colonel Penny of the Lancers 
(lying of heat ap>(])loxy on the road. 

Niinach li(« about a hundred and fifty miles south of 
Nasi'rabiid. '*ho trooj)8 at this station consisted . 

of tho 72nd K<}ginient of® Native Infantry, tho 7th * 

Kegiinent of tho Gwaliar contingent, and tho wing of the 1st 
Bengal (Waliy. Sudden firing of houses, reports from tho 
lines, and th(i unwonted presence of strangers, had foreshadowed 
for some time past a rising at this station. Yet tho men loudly 
])rotcsted their fidelity and their indignation at tho conduct of 
their brethren. All remained quiet till thef 3rd of Juno. 
T’liat day, full information was received of tho events at 
Nasi'rabiid on tho 28th. That night alxmt 10 o’clock tho fiyng 
of two guns announced to the oflicers that tho men had risen. 
Fortunately at Nimach there was a fortified square, jun~ 3 . 
Avhi^i had been jirepared as a place of lofugo in The rising 
case of an emergency. Its defence, however, had 
boon entrusted to the men of tho 7th Regiment of the Gwaliiir 
contingent. The officers on tho first sound of mutiny rushed 
to this square, and found the left wing of that regiment 
entering it, whilst tho men of tho right wing were lining the 
ramparts. Tho officers spoke cheerfully and encouragingly to 
tho men, I’lieso promised fidelity, many declaring that they 
would rather die than surrender. Delusive were their promises. 
At 4 o’clock in the morning tho Sipdhis guarding tho fort 
mutinied despite the protestations of their offieers, and filed 
out to join their comrades in the plunder of the station. No 
officers lost their lives, but there were some hair-breadth 
escapes. The wife of a sergeant and her three children were 
murdered before they could reach the fort. Ultimately the 
Europeans succeeded in making their escape to xheofflceis 
a village some fifty miles from Udaipur. Thence, - 

many of them being women and children, they 
despatched two of their party, Barnes of the artillery and 
Rose of the infantry, to solicit aid from the R&nd, in consultation 
with the political agent. Captain Showers. That prince 
promptly complied; Captain Showers himself, accompanied by the 
Huo of Bedla and by Captain Barnes, at once sot out with a party 
of the Mewdr horse, to bring in the fugitives. Tho village was 
duly reached, and the fugitives were escorted, to Udaipdr by the 
gallant B&o of Bedld. Meanwhile the rebel Sipahis at Nimach, 
after burning all tho houses in tho station but one, and plunder* 
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irif? tho treasury, had made, by way of Agra, for Detli. Tlicir 
operationR on the rear of our force, there and their sudden as- 
sault on Agra, will bo related presently. 

Intelligence of the mutiny at Nasir&bad rifechod Colonel 
June I Lawrence at Abu on the 1st of June. lie started 
Colonel Law- at once for Biaur so as to be close to tin? scene of 
for action. On his arrival at Biaur he found himself 

He is nomi- nominated Brigadier-General in command of all the 
nated BrtRa- troops in Eajputand. Almost his first act was to 
dier-Gene ai.. repair of tho dilapidated fort* of Ajmfr, 

and to store it^with provisions. But a general can do nothing 
without an army, and at the moment of receiving his grade, 
General Ijawrence had not fifty European soldiers 
nL*uJce!sT disposal. The native regular troops had 

mutinied and taken themselves off. The contingent 
corps attached to several of tho native courts were, as a*rule, 
not to be trusted. Unlike the men of tho Mairwara battalion 
they were composed of Hindus — with whom food is a religion. 

But very soon the results of tho earlier inspirations of 
General Lawrence began to manifest themselves. On the 12th 
of June tliere arrived at Nasirdbad the force for 
TlSl^arriv^ which lie had made a requisition on Disa. ^J'his 
force consisted of four hundred men of Her ]\la- 
jesty’s 83rd; tho 12th Bombay Native Infantry; and a troop 
of European Horse Artillery. He at once ordered a hundred 
Re-occupa- Ajmir to rexnforce tho Mairs stationed there. 

Ka”irlbid Gronoral Lawrenco then made that place his head- 
^ ’ quarters, making constant visits, however, to Buiur 

and Nasirabdd.f 

* It sliouM bo stated that on the summit of the liill commanding Ajnu'r, 
and commanding the magazine and the city, was another and a smaller fort 
close to a slirine of the Muhammadan saint already spoken of. Not having 
at his disposal a suIBcient number of men to guard the fort, General Lawrence 
entrusted the defence of this post to the Muhammadans of tiie shrine, tlm 
chief priests of which had satisfactorily proved that it was their interest as its 
guardians to remain faithful to the British. They were true to the end, per- 
forming tho garrist)!! duties with zeal and fidelity till the danger had pas^ away. 

f « During June and July I resided alternately between Ajmir, Bi^ur, and 
Nasfr&bddt as I deemed my presence necessary at each place with reference to 
my military as well as civil and politioal duties. My headquarters were, 
however, at Ajmir, where I resided in the Daolat Bdgh, close to the city, with 
a native officer’s party of the Mairwara battalion as my only guai*d. When 
at Ajmfr 1 never once allowed tbe routine of civil dutu's to be interrupted, 
but held open court, almost daily visiting the city, where, although iie«co and 
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After tlif) revolt of the native troops at Nimach, General 
liHwrence had caused that place to bo occupied by 
detachments f^^rii the contingents of Mewar, Kota, NfnfacL 
and Biindi. lli had no choice, for at the moment no 
other troops wore availablet A few indications, liowever, soon 
showed him that tliese men were as little to be trusted as were 


their broth roil in tlie line. He took, then, an early 
opportunity of replacing them by a detachment from 
th(5 troojis but just arrived from l)isa. 


1iy Knn»- 
pcan I roups. 


But it was iinpoKsiblo for General Lawronco to bo every where ; 
it was impossible that he should bo able to demfui- 
htrato personally to all the native sovereigns and tonanuof 


chieftains with whom ho was officially connected Law*ren 
tliat. tlie knoll of British nilo had not sounded ; it 


was impossible for him to enact at each native capital the policy 
wliicfi had been so successful at Ajmir. It is essential, therefore, 
to record tint, whilst General Lawrence by his personal exer- 
tions and proini)t action sjivcd the great arsenal of Ajmi'r and 
recovered the two military centres of Nasirabad and Nimach, 
Ins lieutenants at Jaipur, at Jodhpur, and at Bharatpiir, nobly 
seeoudod his eilbrts. 'I'o the action of these, and of one other, 
l*]»roposo now to rlevoto a few pages. 

The agent at Jaipur was Major William Eden, an officer 
possessing ability, firmness, and discretion. Tho 
reigning Jlajidi of Jaipur, Maharajah Ram Singh, 
owed his throne, his education, it might almost he 
said his life, to the Briti.sh. lie had been extremely well 
educated, was naturally intelligent, and, being well RimSinRii. 
acquainted with tho history of Rajputuna during the ja’i- 

latter days of tho Mughul sway and the entire period 
of Maratha oppression, he was profoundly convinced that his own 
safety, tho permanence of his lule, and the prosperity of his 
subjects, were bound up in the maintenance of the British 
suzerainty. The tale ol the oppressions and tyran- hi* reiuon* 
nies suffered by his ancestors and their subjects 
during the short period which had elapsed between iirit^o\«r. 
the withdrawal of that suzerainty and its restora- 
tion — the period betwen 1805 and 1818 — was still fresh in the 
minds of the prince and of his people. Major Eden then experi- 


BulU-n fticos were always to be seen, I was always treated with the greatest 
respect .” — Forty Year^ Service in India, by Livutciiaat-Genoral Sir George 
Lawrence. 
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cnced no difficulty with the Maharajah. ITe was as cAgor to show 
liis loyalty as Major Eden was to demand it. The same spirit 
animated his people generally. Unhappily it was not so with 
his army. The Sipahis composing it had come, ffr the most part, 
from the recruiting grounds which had supplied tlieBritish native 
army, and they were influenced by the same feelings of distrust and 
hostility. Here, too, as at Gwaliar, as at liidur, it was plainly 
shown that, when the fanaticism of an Oriental 
iVeuIrifN\u)t l)Oople is thoroughly aroused, not even their Jiajah 
Fharcdby — their father as all consider him, their god as some 
lu troops, delight to style him — not even their Kajah can 
bend them against their convictions. Five thousand of the 
Maharajah’s troops were indeed put in the field: — they even 
marched towards the districts of Mathura and Giirgaon with tlio 
avowed mission to maintain order and re-establish civil govern- 
ment. But it quickly appeared that, if the maintouanco of 
order and the re-establishment of civil government were to 
involve the necessity of fighting the revolted Sipahis, the 
Jaipur troops would neither maintain the one nor 
to^wase*^war re-establisli the orhei\ Like the Sihor cavalry, they 
Eng- wore prepared to defend European fugitives, but 
' they would not wage an aggressive warfare. Their 

views in this respect having been practically established, the 


five thousand Jaipur troops were recalled to their own territory. 

At Jodhpur, the agent Avas Captain Monck-Masoii, highly 
gifted, ciiergotic, and possessing tact and judg- 
^ ^ ’ ment. The position of Jodhpur was peculiar. 
Its Kajah, Takht Singh, transferred in 1843 from the throne of 
Idar to that of Jodhpur, on the failure of hereditary 
issue in the family of the deceased ruler of the latte*r 
State, had not succeeded in conciliating the respect 
or the aftbetions of his subjects. Ho had shown himself 


avaricious, caieless of affairs, difficult of access. 
gJv-m^ent. Many of his thakurs, or nobles, were extremely ill- 
disposed towards him ; some were in veiled, others 


even in open, rebellion. The Mahar&jah himself had no love 
for his Suzerain. Still he was not blind to the fact that, in the 


state of ill-feeling that existed between him and his nobles, it 
behove him to cling to the British as his surest anchoring 
inncMAHmaii ground. He placed, therefore a small contingent — 
cunijiijceiit Mt two thonsand men and six guns— at the agent’s 
muJlSditeh. disposal. Up to tho end of June, then, anatters 



CAPTAIX LIONEL SHOWERS, 


looked wolf in Jodhpur. Tho events that succeeded belong to 
a subsequent period of this history. 

At Bharatp^, tlio agent was Major Nixon. The prompt 
action of the Burhar of the minor Itajah, and tho 
inutin}^ of the troops of thiS principality, have been 
already related.* 

At Alwar there was no political agent. Tho Euo Raj.di, 
Beuei Singh, at once placed a small contingent at 
tho disposal of tho British. Ilis death, however, 
almost immediately afterwards, and the complications that 
ensued in his own State, rendered the proffered aid for all 
practical purposes nugatoiy. 

There remains to be noticed Udaipur, the most ancient ojid 
tho most venerated of all tho States of Kajputana. tji • < 

'rhe paino of the Kami was Sarup Singh. Ho, like 
tho Kiijah of Jodhpur, nn as not on good terms with his nobles, 
Tho British ngent at this court was Captain Lionel oaptain 
Showers. When tho news of the Jliratli mutiny Uonei 
reached Kajjuitana, Cajitain Showers was at Abu, ‘ 
with other oflicers tlio guests of Colonel Lawreneo. Cajitain 
Showers was ordered to leave Abu and to return to Iiis post at 
Udaipur. In tho opinion of his ehiof, liowevor, his movements 
in that direction had not been snfliciently rapid.f Nor did his 
subscqmuit procecidings meet more with Gcnex’al Lawrence’s 
ap])roval, and at a later date that officer was under the necessity 
of reporting to tlio Govorninent Captain Showers’s “repeated 
acts of disobedience and defiance of his authority.” The 
ultimate result was tlie removal of Captain Showers from 
politi(*al employment ; the immediate consequence, pjig.^ppj.ovai 
a jar in tho communications which it was neces- ofiiiscou- 
sary that tho agent for tho Governor-General coiouef Law- 
in Rdjputana should maintain with the staff of renco, 
officers through whom ho worked with the native ^nsiquences. 

princes4 


* Vide page 101. 

t “He was iny guest at Abu when the newsoftlieMirdth outbreak reached 
U8, and, when every officer hurried to hie |»ost, he alone loitered there and en 
route, and my onlers to hasten to Udaipdr were disregarded.** — Sir George 
Lawrence to Sir John Kaye. 

X Oaptain, now Genemi, Lionel Showers having protest^, in the manner 
natural to him, against this brief criticism of his conduct, lam ^^nstrained to 
pljice on record tho official opinion, formed, after a fiatient investigation of the 
ease of Captain Sliowers, by the Council of tlie Governor-General of India, 


cuQsequences. 
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I have endeavoured thus briefly to describe the condition of 
Summary of B^jputand Up to the end of June, 1857. We see tl»o 
Uwnmce’8 mutiny broken, the groajf arsenal saved, 

rorniua in the principal native chief^ confirmed in their loyalty, 
Kdjputrfna, i^y vigorous aud decided action of Colonel 
Lawrence. It is true that the regular regiments located in the 
two military centres had revolted. But Colonel Lawrence had 
recovered those centres. In Eajputana, in a word, defiance had 
been met by defiance, force by force. Events proved this 
principle to be.*a sound one. Compare the ins* ant relief of the 
regular garrison at Ajmir by troops who could be trusted, with 
the hesitation evinced at Agra, Allahabad, Banaras, Danapiir, 
and Barrackpur. The policy first mentioned saved British 
interests without imperilling a single life; the second led 
through a sea of slaughter to the same results. Had Kajpntana 
which was riscii, it is difficult to see how Agra could have held 
saved by his out, how our forco before DeliU could have niain- 
d^wiSriTaud tained its ground. And that Eajj^iitana did not rise 
foresight. ig iq prompt, decided, and far-seeing action 
of Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence. 

The mutinous regiments are hurrying out of Eajputana. It 
is time now that I should bring back the reader to tho fortress 
which they are hoping to surprise and capture. 

presided over by the merciful and lenient Lord Canning. Having read 
and considered the charges brought against Captain Showers by his ofticitil 
superior, and the rejdies to those charges by that officer, the Governor- 
General in Council addressed, the 24th Fcbruaiy, 1860, a letter to tho 
Governor-Gcnerars Agent for Rajpdttod, which, after reviewing Captain 
Showers’ conduct in detail, thus concluded : “Un a full review of all the pro- 
eeediugs tet forth in the correspondence, and especially of the particular in- 
stances above adverted to. His Excellency cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Captain Showers, notwithstanding his good abilities and his zeal for tlie 
public service, does not poasess cither tho judgment or the temper required in 
an officer entrusted with political duties. His conduct has been marked by 
an unjustifiable opposition to the ordera of his superior, needless disputes 
with other officers, and a desire to meddle with the duties which do not 
bedong to him. He has failed to profit by the \\arning formerly addressed to 
him on this head. His Excellency therefore dibmisses Captain Showers from 
the Rajf dt^n^ Agency, and directs that his services ho placed at tho disposal 
of the Military Dej»irtinent. You will accordingly take measures to relievo 
Captain SI owers at once.” 

This order was never cancelled, and, thoi gh Loixl Lawrence subsequently 
gave Captain Showers another trial by allowing him to act for a few months 
is Political Agent at Cwdlilir, he assured me that ‘♦he bitterly repented Lis 
kindness.*’ For a further notice of this officer sec Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ICRA AND SASSIAH. 

The events recorded in the three preceding chapters affected, 
more or less intensely, the situation at Agia. That t,,* 

situation was becoming, towards the latter end of fortnight 
Jnne,*difficult to maintain. Duiing that month the 
entire country on the right bank of the Jamnah, on which the 
city stood, had pronounced against the British. 

Nor were any reassuring signs visible on the left bank. 
There, where the light of day was not entirely shut 
out, the lurid flame of insurrection alone was visible. 

In a word, towards the fourth week of Juno, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces had become entirely 
isolated. But her worst days had not even then dawned upon 
her. 

The mtitiny at GwaliAr had occuri’ed on the 14th of June. 
During the following days the fugitives had been KpcepUonof 
gradually arriving at Agra. They were received the taKitw.s 
there with all the kindness and consideration due to 
suffering humanity, their wants were supplied, and their 
comforts were attended to. Up to this time the idea of retiring 
within the fort had not again been mooted. The defence ot 
the station had been entrusted to the volunteer ni«poe«bio 
levies, and these had latterly heen placed under the ^ 
command of an officer in active service. Major 
Prendergast. Besides these wore the regular European troops 
before alluded to, numbering altogether about six hundred and 
fifty fighting men. 

In addition to these defenders was another body in whom the 
liieutonant-Governoi', Mr. Colvin, and the magis- Mr. Coivin 
trate, Mr. Drummond, wore unhappily disposed to n^^i^ond 
place confidence. These were the native police, pi»ceconii- 
tlie leading spirits of whom were, to a man, Lative^ViM, 
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Muhammadans.* If ihe evidence of those who wofe at Agra, 
and who enjoyed opportunities of noting the conduct of these 
men is to be trusted, the confidence reposed in thjiu was entirely 
misplaced. They were in communication with the several 
budies of mutinous men on the righf bank of the Jamnah. It 
was in response to their entreaties that these latter turned their 
steps towards Agra. They harassed and opposed the ofiicers 
who were engaged in victualling the fort ; they intercepted 
couamunication with the world outside Agra; and 
tru«twwt*y" they showed in various ways, unmistakably to all 
except to Mr. Drummond and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, that they too were watching their opportunity.'!’ 
Meanwhile, towards the end of the third week of J une, the 
rumour gradually filled the air that the regular 
fr^*ouiSde. troops who had revolted at Niraach and at Nasi^bad, 
recruiting their strength by taking up stray revolted 
bodies in their course, were marching direct upon Agra. Every 
item of ascertained information pointed to the conclusion that 
the rumour was true. The strength of the force was then 
estimated to bo about two thousand six hundred men with 
twelve guns. 

The virtual confinmition of this rumour decided Mr. Colvin. 
Mr. Colvin Certain now that the rebels were approaching Agra, 
i*e'irrail(^t intention of attacking it, the Ijieutenant- 

vitbintbe Governor felt how his position would bo hampered 
fott, |jy necessity of defending the non-combatant 
population of a large and straggling station. At the end of 
June, therefore, he authoiised the retirement within the fort of 
the helpless members of the Christian population. But, whilst 
he did this, he, with a fatuity which is inexplicable, forbade the 
bntiimiu transfer to the place of refuge of “any property 
S'lrTerty allowance which a French 

Customs’ House officer at Calais or Marseilles passes 
***‘’™- under the term of a sae de nuit.'’1i This extra- 
ordinary prohibition entailed subsequently “the loss and 
destruction of books, furniture, archives, records, public and 
private, and the ruin of hundreds of families.” § The 
victualling of the fort was, however, pushed on fiom this time 
with greater earnestness than before. 

aikes’a Note$ on the BevoU, ; f Ihid. 

“ “ § Ibid. 
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Tlicso nj.easTires of precaution were taken not a «lixy too soon. 
On the 2nd of July the rebel aimy had reMched Tiierciicis 
Fathpdr-Sikrf, only twenty-three miles from Agra. 

This propinqifl^y of an enemy who might, by a forced ‘ 

march, rush into the fort,* i>*.ill farther opened the eyes of the 
authorities. How they acted in oonscquence I shall endeavour 
now to describe. 

I have already stated * that native troops from Gwaliar had 
boon despatched to Agra by Maharajah Sindhid, on Disposition 
the requisition of Mr. Colvin, as soon as the in- 
telligenco of the Mirath outbreak bad been recei^^ed. stand 
Those troops had been promptly despatched to '“‘“'Agra, 
endeavour to restore order in the Agra and Aligarh districts 
and were no Icjnger at Agra.')’ Subsequently a detachmoTit 
of the Kota contingent had arrived and had been retained 
at the capital. Besides these there was at the same place, 
under the command of Saifiilla Kh&n, a native civil officer of 
high character, a body of about six hundred Karauli match- 
lookmen and three hundied Bharatpiir horse, with two nine- 
pounder guns. Lieutenant Henderson of the 10th Foot acted 
as the agent of the Lieutenant-Governor with this force. 

‘ As soon as it was known that the rebel army was at Fathpur- 
Sikri a disposition was made of these two bodies of 
men by which they should command the flanks of a maSJfon the 
force marching on Agra from the w'cst. The 
detachment of the Kotii contingent was brought into 
the cantonment, whilst Saifiilla Kbiin’s levies were oidcred to 
the neighbourhood of Shdhganj, four miles on the road to 
Fathpiir-Sikri. This disposition took effect on the 2nd of July. 

On the following morning there happened an event which 
took the supremo power out of the hands of the July a. 
statesman who had up to that time directed it. Mr. 

Colvin was threatened with an apoplectic attack, iteknpssto 
If his measures had not been successful, his task, it 
must bo admitted, had boon most difficult. He had office, 
at least maintained his post at the helm and had done his best. 
Throughout a most trying period he had displayed great 

E ersonal courage, an unselfishness not to be surpassed, whilst 
is kindness of heart and sympathy with suffering had endeared 
him to all with whom he had come in contact. Feeling himself. 


* Pago 101. t Thi'ir o^jcrations will bo dotailcd in tho next obapto'. 
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for tho time, incapalilo of the direction of affairs, Jlr. Colvin 
made over charge of the Government, by warrant, tlie same day, 
to three officers — Mr. E. A. Eeade, Brigadier ^^Polwhele, and 
Major Maclood. ^ 

Mr. Eeade was tho senior member of tho Board of Kevenne. 
Mr. K. A. ^ considerable capacity, calm jndg- 

Keaiio. ment, an<l coolness in danger. Major Macleod of 
Mfljor the Engineers, Mr. Colvin^s Military Secretary, 
Macleod. served with credit in the first Afghanistan 

campaign, and had a high character in the army. Brigadier 
Pol‘whele w^as the officer commanding the station, 
rolwhcfe*! As it is action which is the truest test of tho 
stuff which is in a man, and as the action of 
Brigadier Polwhcle against tho mutineers is njw about to be 
recorded, I prefer that tho reader should draw liis own con- 
clusions regarding his character from the manner in which ho 
conducted himself on the occasion which called forth all his 
mental powers. 

The day following the nomination of this Council active 
measures were taken for the defence of the place. Feeling ihat 
^ the prisoners in the largo gaol might in the impending 
Active mra- attack be lelcased, and that their presence within 
huresofthp our defences would be most undesirable, the Cotincil 
new Council. able-bodied men removed from tlie prison t«» 

the opposite side of the river and there set free. The pontoon - 
bridge close to tho fort, by which rebels fiomthat side might 
cross, was broken clown ; the native Christians wore all brouglit 
into the fort; the two nine-poundcr guns with Saifulla Khan’s 
force wore removed to the magazine ; at the same time, ordcu-s 
were tran>mitted to the officer commanding the Kota contingent 
to march out and attack the advancing rebels. 

The first three of these measures were carried out successfully 
and with good effect. The two last produced a crisis— a crisis, 
which, whilst it materially diminished the number of figliting 
men at the disposal of our countrymen, yet cleared tho ;ur. 
Tiicnativ#* When Lieutenant Henderson, for instance, rcaclicid 
levin’s not to the camp of the KarauU and Bharatpiir levies and 
^epended required that the guns should he leturned to tho 
ma'zazine, great excitement was manifested. But 
no open opposition was shown, and by a mixture of tact and 
firmness the guns were brought in. That night, howovor, 
Suilulla Khdn leported that he could no longer depend upon bin 
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levies; tlifit the Bharatpur horse had deserted, and that the 
Karanli men wore discouraged by the removal of the guns, and 
would iioi fighfjt Prompt action followed this report, Saifiilla 
Khan and his levies were ordered to leave Shahganj, and to 
start at once for Karauli. They obey ed that night. 

Even before the guns had been taken from these levies the 
Kota contingent had mutinied. The order to them Mutiny of 
to advance had been designedly a tentative order — Kuia 

a test of their fidelity. It did test it — and to some 
])urpose. No sooner had the men received the oilier to march 
than the leading spirit amongst them, a native sergeant, shot 
down the European sergeant in charge of the stores. This was 
tlie signal. Firing hastily at their European officers, happity 
without effect, the men rushed off to join the rebels. They 
were in such a hurry that a loyal gunner, by name Mathura, 
liad time to spike the guns, whilst their European medical officer, 
Hr. Mathias, aided by his servants and others, strewed in the. 
sand their powder, ammunition, and case-shot.* The most 
serviceable portion of their armament was thus lendered 
useless. A party sent out from Agra brought the guns to 
the fort. 

On the evening of that day, the 4th of July, Mr. Colvin 
entered the fort. An improvement in his health Mr.Coivin 
enabled him to resume his authority. The move- 
ineiit into tlie fort had become absolutely necessary, resumes 
the bcliaviour of the native troops who formed the 
two wings of the British force having left the station 
(juite exposed. Still Mr. Colvin changed his residence with 
great reluctance and under the pressure of his advisers. He 
could not but sec, however, that the advance of the enemy had 
made Brigadier Polwhele, for a time, master of the situation. 
And Brigadier Polwhele wished to have his hands entirely 
f j cc. 

The time for military action had indeed arrived. A strong 
picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted at Shfihgaiij, juiys. 
only four miles from Agra, notified to the Brigadier, Appioach of^ 
on the morning of the oth, the approach of the rebels, 
enemy. The question as to whether the British force should 


*** OjfHciaJ narrative, of events attending the outbreak of disturbances and the 
restoration of authority in the Agra district in 1857-58 by A. L, M. Pliiilipns», 
Magistrate of Agra. 

N 2 
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wait to receive the rebels in Agra, or whether it sHbiihl go out 
and meet them, had previously been debated. 
t^nsIXre Brigadier Polwhele had had to coil^ider whether, 
p\*^hcie having under his orders the only ^ui ojn*an force 
HA'ailable between Agra and the Bombay Presidency 
on the one side, and between Agra and that forming at 
Alhihalnid on the other, he would be justified in courting an 
engagement with an enemy about eight times as strong in 
numbers as he was, and in which defeat might be fatal. He 
felt that withf^his European force he could maintain the fort of 
Agra against all comers. To attempt to defend the station, 
without advancing, was impossible. Was he justified in risking 
hik force, and possibly the loss of the fort, by advancing to meet 
the enemy in order to save the station of Agra from destruction ? 
Brigadier Polwhele was a brave man. Beset by advisers, he 
He decides scctned at first to incline to a policy of defence, 

to meet but when, on the moi ning of the 5th, he received 
tbecnemjr. information that the enemy was advancing upon 

Agra, his soldierly instincts at once asserted themselves. Ho 
determined, on his own res])onsihility, to go and moot th(;m. 

It was a wise and prudent resolve. The history of India 
shows us that there is hut one plain and sim]>lo 
hisre^ive^ modo of beating Asiatics, and that is to movo 
straight forward. Their numbers may ovcrwliclm 
a general if he tries to manoeuvre, but a steady advance is 
irresistible. It will bo seen that Polwhele lost the battle of 
8assiah because he did not sufficiently bear in mind the truth of 
this radical principle. 

The enemy’s force had received considerable reinforcements 
Numbers of Fatbpur-Sikrf. It consisted now of about four 
the opposing thousand infantry, fifteen hundred caA'aliy, and 
forces. eleven guns.* To meet these Brigadier Polwhele 
could dispose of five hundred and sixty-eight men of the ;^rd 
European Ecgiment; one battoiy with sixty-nino Europeans, 
including officers, and fifty-four native drivers; fifty-five 
mounted militia ; and fifty officers and civilians who had taken 

* In his ofTicinl report. Brigadier Polwhele states tlmt, from tho moat 
accurate information he was able to ^ther, the enemy’s force consisted of tho 
72ud Native Infantry ; the 7th Bcgiment Gwdliar contingent ; 4th and CtJi 
troops 1st Light Cavalry ; four troops of cavalry of Mehidpiir contingent ; part 
of the Kot& contingent ; one troop of hor^e artillery ; and one horse field- 
battery ; altogether more than five thousand lucu 
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lofiigo in A^ra. I'lio European Regiment was commanded by 
Colonel Riddell : the Artillery by Caplain D’Oyly. In the 
disposition of* battle, however, the battery was divided, — 
Captain D'Oyljr taking three guns on the right flank — an 
o(pial number on the l</ft being commanded by Captain 
Pearson. 

The British force left the Agra parade-ground about 1 o’clock. 
It took the road to Fathpur-Sikri and moved along 
it till it reached Begam Samrii’s walled gardens, fora^a-***** 
On arriving at the village of Shdhganj, a halt was 
sounded to wait the return of the reconnoitrihg " ' 

parties. These came in about half-past 2 o’clock with the 
information that the enemy were in strength at the village«of 
Sassiah, about a mile distant. The force then advanced, but, 
lifter ^clearing the village of Shdhganj, it quitted the road, and 
ibrming up in the order indicated, the infantry in line in the 
centre, with the guns and a handful of cavalry covering either 
flank, inclined to the right over a sandy plain. As 
they marched across this they descried the enemy, ^'^dcgcri^.^ 
Polwhele noticed that their infantry appeared to l>e 
pasted in and behind the village of Sassiah ; that their artillery 
likewise was on cither flank, but that their guns were screened 
by rising ground, forming a natural breastwork, and by thickly 
jilanted trees. He observed that their cavalry was massed in 
considerable strength behind their flanks. 

The English force continued to advance to within half a milo 
of the enemy’s position when the latter opened 
with a fire from their lefr. battery. Brigadier 
Polwhele then, halted his men, and ordered the Euro- 
peans to lie down and the guns on the flanks to return the fire. 
Owing to the screened nature of the enemy’s position it soon 
became evident that the British fire was iueflective, and that, 
to didve the enemy from the village, it was necessary that the 
infantry should charge. In a short time, in fact, the enemy had 
acquired the exact range and had made such ,ndmake 
excellent practice that they exploded two tumbrils, <*xci-iioni 
and dismounted one of the guns in the half batterj' 
on the left, besides inflicting severe loss amongst the horses and 
drivers. 

Captains D’Oyly and Pearson, promptly realising the situ- 
ation ; that the exchange of artillery fire at the range wns all to 
the advantage of the sheltered enemy ; and that a continuance 
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of tlio same game would exhaust, without any ccftTesponding 
advantage, tlie reserves of ammunition at their disposal ; had 
sent repeated messages to the lirigr^dier reporting 
n^Oy/yand the fact, and urging him to attack /lie village with 
infantry. The cneifty, far from being cliecked, 
uiatvttiict. been encouraged by the success of their guns to 

throw out skirmishers and to threaten our hanks with their 
cavalry. Everyone in the British ranks who had an eye to see, 
realised that, if the battle were to bo confined to a mere 
exchange of artillery fire, the enemy would have 
thb advantage. Still, fur two hours, the llrigadier 
seemed content to pursue that fatal course, keeping 
hij? infantry still lying down. 

Those about the Biigadier saw that, in continuing stationary, 
Prtbabie Brigadier was simply courting disaster. At 

realms in- any period within those two hours Polwhele was in 
a moro favourable position than Eyre had enjoyed 
iiga itr. fioht near Arah. On that occasion Eyre, 

after pounding his enemy until ho found that pounding alone 
would not win the day, had let loose his infantry upon him. 
He did not wait till his caissons had been exhausted, till every 
shot had been fired away! Biit this is just what Polwhele did 
do ! The fact is, tliat, tenderness for the lives of tin? only 
European infantry available for the defence of Agra had made 
him over-cautious. IIis men were comparatively safe, tliere, 
Ij'ing down. lie could nor make up his mind to give, in 
sufficient time, the order to advance. Fatal caution ! Lament- 
able oblivion of the history of former wars! It needed but an 
onward movement of that thin red line to drive the enemy out 
of the village. I'he guns would then have coni- 
l^leted their discomfiture. But minute succeeded 
minute, and our infantry still lay, j^rune and 
motionless, on the ground. 

Brigadier Polwhele was yet considering whether the time 
till too late » arrived to give the order to advance, when the 
exjdosion of another tumbril in the half battery on 
our left warned him that it had all but passed. That explosion 
was greeted by the enemy with a frantic shout of joy. Their 
< har«eof cavalry, emerging in order from behind the village, 

cataY/ swept round the left flank to the rear of our force, 

cava ly, from that point made a desperate charge at the 

disabled guns. Calm and collected, Captain Pearson wheeled 
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r»>und on% of his guns and awaited their approach. The 
company of the 3rd Europeans nearest him rose likewise, and 
wheeled to ifaco them. A volley of grape and 
musketry greeted then the enemy as tliey charged d«ivtu Jlr. 
the guns shouting aut^, waving their swords. 

That A^olley sufficed to turn them. They rode hack dis- 
coinfitod. 

Almost immediately after the incident just related one of the 
enemy’s horsemen was seen to approach our right flank, as if to 
ascertain our condition there. The horseman returned and* 
apparently made his rei)ort. At once about •two xheyntiaik 
liundred of the enemy’s cavalry advanced with the 
evident intention of charging Captain D’Oyly’s 
lialf-battery. At this sight, Captain Prendergast, who com- 
mayded eighteen mounted volunteers, could not oaiiant 
contain liiinself, but with his small following t-haigf of ^ 
charged the two linndred. As a manceuvre to stop 
tlie enemy’s advance tliis gallant charge was effective, but in 
other respects it was disastrous. In the hand to hand conflict 
which followed, the volunteers lost more than one-third of their 
.nniuber. Had the enemy not shown abject cowardice, not one of 
them would have escaped. 

Two hours and a half had elapsed. Captain D’Oyly now 
reported that his ainmunition was all but exhausted, rhe nrtiiicry- 
Thon, and then only, did the Brigadier give the 
order to advance. The result showed how decisive * 

would have been the mo\eineut had it been made earlier. The 
British infantry started to their feet, moved forward, 
and, though suflbriug severely from the enemy’s 
guns and from the fire of marksmen stationed on 
the roofs of the houses, gallantly fui'ced their way 
into the village. One of the enemy’s guns was captured and 
s})iked. But our loss in this advance had been severe. The 
gallant H’Oyly, wliose horse had been shot under him early 
in the day, was mortally wounded by a grape-sLot whilst 
endeavouring to set right one of his guns. r»oyn’s 
Lifted on to a tumbril, ho still, however, strong in Bpieiuiia 
the spirit of a soldier, continued to direct the fire of ‘ 

Ids battery. Careless of his own sufferings, his duty to his 
guns, his corps, his country, mastered every other thought. 
(Jvercome,at last, by intense pain, ho turned to the man nearest 
him and said ; “ They have done for mo now ; jmt a stone over 
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my grave and say that I died fighting niy guns.” * • IIo died, 
the second day after, in the fort. 

In the village itsedf Major Thomas of the Srd Europeans, 
a brave and accomplished officer, *vas mortally 
*tue vtoge." wounded. Many men fell* with him. Every house, 
lane, and gateway was disputed. At last the enemy 
were driven out. Jt required now hnt the support of artillery 
to complete the victory. But hero the fatal result of the delay 
in the advance became apparent. There was not a single round 
of ammunition left ! 

To continue the contest with small arms was useless, for the 
Fatal c<mse though driven out of the village itself, still 

occupied detached houses whence they continued to 
^va^ns'" pour a heavy fire on our men. D’Oyly was mortally 
wounded : Fearson, with the other half-battei^ a 
complete wreolc, had lost his only subaltern, Lamb, early in the 
action, and had suffered so severely in men and horses, and by 
the desertion of his native drivers with the spare horaes, that 
he could not make a pretence of assisting. Meanwhile the 
enemy, attributing to the right cause the silence of our guns, 
and gathering courage, began to make a strong demonstration, 
with all thi'ee arras. For all practical purposes Polwhele had 
only infantry to oppose to them. These, too, occupying the 
village, in face of a force largely superior in all arms, were 
liable, at any moment, to be severed from their base, the fort of 
Agra. The British object had been to defeat the rebels; 
failing that, to guard the fortress of Agra. The rebels had 
been repulsed, not defeated, and in the repulse the British had 
exhausted the material which would have sufficed to I’cndcr it 
decisive. Under the circumstances the onl^ possible course 
seemed to be to fall back to secure the base, if indeed even this 
were possible. 

Polwhele then ordered the retreat. To fall back in face of an 
Tiie force enemy is always grievous to brave soldiers, but on 
nttreaun tlus occasion with grief were mingled rage and 
contempt. There was not one, even amongst the 
privates, who did not feel that the day had been lost by bad 
generalship; tiiat an early advance would have gained the 
victory. They showed the stuff that was in them when the 


* “ If plory be a (^iatinction, for such a man death is not a leveller.” — 
Napier's Peninsular War. 
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enemy’s hoi*cmon seemed disposed to endeavour to hinder their 
movement. Waiting calmly till the enemy approached, some- 
what hesitatingly, within musket range, they then delivered a 
volley whicli m*do many a horse riderless. Attain , . , 

and again the rebel cavalry tned the same man- 
omvre, but always with a similar result. The fire from the 
rebel guns, which had been at fiist alarming, now gradually 
slackened, and, from the fact that in the last round they tired 
copper coins, it was inferred that they too had run short of 
ammunition. ^ 

Meanwhile Pearson had made superhuman exertions to 
mount and get away his disabled gun. But horses, ivar-on tries 
drivers, men, and time alike failed him. It did tosiveuiso 
not, however, adorn the enemy’s triumph, for it re- 
main^d on the ground, and a day or two later was brought into 
the fort. 

Baffled by the result of their attempts to charge, and, 
probably, by the failure of their ammunition, the TbeMtemy, 
rebels, as they followed the retreating foine, marked 
their triumph by setting fire to every building they wove on 
reached. Itetuming then to Sh&hgHtij, they took *'’*''*^ 
there a hasty meal, and set off that very night for Dehli. They 
reached the imperial city on the 8th of July, and were received 
there with a grand salute in honour of their victory of Sassiah. 

The beaten little army reached the fort as the day was 
closing. They had lost in killed forty-five, in wounded and 
missing one hundred and eight, of their number. Theviiiagera 
Before the survivors entered, the blaze, advancing 
from house to house in the cantonments and civil ' 

station, had told the non-combatants and ladies within the fort 
how the battle had been appreciated by the natives. Hordes of 
villagers who had watched the contest from afar had at once 
dispersed to burn and to plunder. The previously released 
prisoners, and their comrades, now set at large, joined in tho 
sport. All night tho sky Avas illuminated with the flames of 
burning houses, and a murmur like tho distant sea told what 
passions wore at work. It was a inagnifieeut though sad 
spectacle for the dispirited occupants of the fort. 

During the two days following disorder was rampant in and 
outside the fort. The city, the cantonments, the 
civil lines Avere ruthlessly plundered. Of all tho i'h!r«t*«tTon"»rd 
oilicial records those onlv of tho revenue denartmont piuuder^u. 
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wero saved. Even these were secured by the i^nanthorised 
action of a high official — Mr. E. A. Koadc. The others wero 
aniuiieiving burned with the buildings in wlAch tlicy wero 
ofivhifis stored. At the same time tho Kin^ of DeliU was 
pnKjidHiKHi. proelaimod in tho city.^ The rabl)lo, wiio Jiad at 
first wondered at our inaction after a battle wliich, if we wero 
beaten in it, had at least caused the enemy to move oil’ to Eohli, 
soon began to attribute it to fear, and to take advantage of it 
accordingly. 

But there men amongst them of a higlier stamp who 

Juii'T. knew us better. One of these, by name Iiajaram, a 
iy>yauy of resident in the city, managed on tho evening of tho 
have conveyed to the magistrate within the 
fort a note in which he informed him that there wero no rebel 
troops in Agra; that the confusion which reigned was tluj^work 
of the rabble ; and that tho entry of tho magistrate into the city 
with a sufficient force would restore order. 

An intimation of this nature was quite sufficient to stir to 
Mr Drum ^ possessing the energetic character of 

iiioudr^'res Mr. Drumiuond. The following morning he issued 
stiiUon" from the fort, escorted by a company of Europeans 
and some guns, made a cijcuit of the prirmipal 
streets and of the station, and proclaimed the restoration of 
order and British rule, 'J'hen, too, he became for the first time 
aware of the manner in which the rabble had vented tlnir fury 
upon the Christian population wdio had hesitated to avail 
themselves of the protection of the fort. It happened that 
whilst the great bulk of the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
had taken advantage of that protection, there had been men of 
the latter class, born in India, natives in habits, in modes of 
thought, in everything save religion, who preferied to confide 
in tho friendship of their native friends : these had been sought 
out and slaughtered. At the same time, too, some Europeans on 
their way to tho fort had been intercepted and murdered. The 


♦ “ On tlio morning after the baitle the town crier, at the order of Murad Ali 
Kotwal, proclaimed the reign of tho King of Dehli through tho city. The 
armed procession that accompanied tlie crier was composed of most of tho 
leading Muhammadan police officers attached to tiie Kotwdli headed by tlio 
Kotwdl liimself, and followed by a crowd of inferior grades and rabble ; tliero 
is no reason to suppose that a smgle Muhammadan of any respectability iv'as 
in any way engaged or accessory to this proceeding.” — Mr. riiillippb’s A\uru- 
iicey already referred to. 
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number oft both tliese classes who thus fell outside tho fort 
amounted t6, twenty-two.* 

The restoration of order in tho fort followed Mr. Drummond’s 
action in the tawn. The natives of tho lower class, oni('rai«o 
prompt to appreciate decision, returned as if by nviveMiu 
magic to their duties. Trior to Mr. Drummond’s ’ 
triumphant tour tlirough the city, there had been a great dearth 
of servants in the fort; but the day followiiig small shopkeepers 
tlocked in with provisions; domestics of every grade were 
eager to renew or j)roffer service. The battle of Sassiah had at 
all events cleared the air. The natives had seen tho utmost 
the rebel troo])s could accum})] ish ; and their faith in British 
ascendancy revived. • 

Now began that long life in tho fort of Agra, — so tedious for 
soldy3rs, so conspicuous for the display of those 
splendid (pialities which render a noble woman in tbo^^fvlrt. 
very deed a ministering angeL The story has been 
told in graceful and touching language by one, herself a 
widowed fugitive I’rom Gwaliar, — from whose account of the 
tragedy there I have already quotedf— and whose own 
sufferings never made her forget the griefs and necessities of 
others. There are some points i*a it which demand a place in 
History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the fortress had 
been completed, arrangements were made to provide 
for the necessities of the Christian population 
within. Ill addition to the residents of Agra ovcTcome. 


* Of these fifteen were men, four were women, and tliree were children. 
Most of them w'ere slaughtered by our own rebellious police. Amongst them 
were Mr, Hubbard, Frofessor of literature, Agra College; Mr. Hare, an old 
and paralytic man, and his son ; Mr. Christie; Major Jacobs; Mr. and Mrs. 
Deiiiiig; Mr. and Mrs. Berridon and their three children. A curious circum- 
stance is related in connection with the murder of these last, illustrative of 
the fidelity, so often evinced during the mutiny, of native servants to their 
masters. Mr. aud Mrs. Berridon and three children were murdered at tho 
door of their house by a gang of Muhammadans. They had three oiher 
children and a Muhammadan nurse. Whilst her master aud mistress were 
being killed this nurse was severely wounded. But with rare fidelity she 
carried two of the other children to the Kotutlli, and watched over their 
safety there. They were inaile over to Mr. Drummond as he rode through 
the city on the 8th. The third surviving boy, aged twelve, escapeii by 
creeping through the legs of the assassins, and alone travel sed the city in 
safety till he arrived at the lort. — Piiillipps's Narrative, 
t A [j'Xih/H Escape from GivdJidr^ by Mrs. Coopland. 
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there were congregated there fugitives from man/y stations. 
The majority of those had lost all their pro per ty^- Some had 
reached Agra only with the clothes which they tvoro. A not 
inconsiderable proportion were children. It was dillicixlt to 
provide for these all at once. For, it* must be remembered, the 
non-combatant population of Agra had been prohibited, prior to 
the mutiny of the Kota contingent, to take with them into the 
fort more than the contents of a small hand-bag. Nor had this 
state of things been wholly remedied by the removal of IMr. 
Colvin and the civilians to the same protection. No one had 
seriously contemplated the defeat of our troops at Sassiah. Our 
force had marched out of the station the better to defend the 
station. No one had anticipated the actual result. The Idazo 
of the burning bungalows which announced it gave to many, 
then, the first intimation that the bulk oven of their wearing 
apparel had been lost to them for ever. 

But, notwithstanding these and other more serious losses, the 
love of order, of arrangement, and of comfort, so characteristic 
of the British nation, quickly manifested itself. 

The first necessity had been to set apart one of the buildings 
prepantioni as a hospital for the sick and wounded. At first a, 
barrack was selected for this purpose. At a later 
Bick and period the Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, was also 

wounded, appropriated to the same object. '1 his building, built 

entirely of a beautiful creamy white marble, was well fitted to be 
used as a hospital on account of the cloisters and cells by which 
its inner court was surrounded. These, formerly inhabited by 
priests and devotees, were now made over to those suffering from 
their wounds, their privations, or the climate. -The 
civduini, civilians of Agra were lodged in the small apart- 
ments ranged along three sides of the beautiful 
garden near the I)iwdni khuss, or privy-council chamber. For 
others, fugitive ladies and children, huts, separated 
Budewulren, ®“® from the other by grass screens, silky, 
strong, and fiesible, were arranged in the stone 
gallery, twelve feet wide, the roof supported on arches, which 
runs round the Diwuni’am, the public hall of audience of 
Akbar.* To the senior ofiicers and their families were allotted 

* ‘‘ Tlie officers who had tlie allotting of the quarters (a task that was no 
sinecure) had appointed to us each one arch, which we divided as I iiave before 
described. The temporary p-rtitions of grass were so thin tliat you could hour 
every word uttered iu the next ilivisiou .” — A Livlij'n Eitcttpe from Gicdlidr, 
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Binall tilccll^ouses near the ]\Ioti Masjid. Separate houses wore 
also madoi^er to fuj;i;itive8 of distinction. For 
oflicers of a lower rank tents were pitched on a 
large green pl§t near the same building. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop and his ecclesiastical staff were similarly 
accommodated. To the nuns and their numerous and^ums? 
pupils were assigned the sheds or store-rooms where 
the gun-carriages had stood.* The Protestant chaplains had 
comfoi table quarters, and the missionaries lived in the Palace 
garden. To the unmarried soldiers was assigned 
one set of barracks, whilst the married with tneir 
families occupied another set. Tho!^e latter had saved their 
furniture and lived in comparative comfort. Those of* the 
Europeans most to be ]ntied, in point of accommodation, were 
the# merchants and shopkeepers. They had to 
content themselves with erecting small grass huts on keeper^’ 
tlie archways and tops of buildings. The Eurasians 
were still less comfortably provided for. The}’’ had 
to find an abiding place ** anywhere.”f The total number of 
Europeans in the fort in July amounted to one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-nine. Of these one thousand and sixty- 
five were men, the rest women and children. In Thctoui 
addition there were three thousand eight hundred la 

and fifty-six Eurasians and Natives. 

So much for the accommodation. In the course of a few days 
the various habitations came to be classified as “ blocks ” 
alphabetically arranged. This was the first dawn of Further ar- 
oi’der and arrangement. Several of the archways or 
vestibules within the fort were about the same time 
converted into shops ; one into a post office. In the shops were 
sold the European stores which had escaped the savage instincts 
of the rabble. For some days no butcher's meat was procurable ; 
but after the restoration of order in the city this defect was 


^ “ They turned oue lar^o room or storehouse into a ehapel and fitted it up 
marvcltouttiy well with crucifixes, altars, und candlesticks .^’ — A Lady's Escape 
from Gwdlidr. 

t I have taken these details from Mrs. Coopland’s book. Regarding the 
Eurasians she writes ; The half-caste, or ^ Kdla Farioghfs,* as the natives 
call them, who are uncluirital)ly said to Jiave the vices of both different races 
oTid the virtues of neither, were in immense swarms and hud to accommodate 
ihemsolves anywhere. A large number of them lived in our ‘square* just 
beneath our balcony” (the balcony of the Idwani^dm) ; ** the rest lived in holes 
Ijrc'mncls, or on tops of Faildings ait over the fort.” 
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partly 7’cmctlicJ, and tlio rrsidcnts were snj)pli#d by tlivj 
Commissariat Department, As time went on the i^ivcs began 
to bring in from outside, fowls, eggs, and butter. ^ 

But, if the aceominodation was rough and the itri vat ions were 
for a long time great, there were those who were 
prevented by no personal suffering from devoting 
IvounUe*/*”'^ themselves to the wants of others. B(dbro even the 
men wounded at tlie battle of Sassiab had been 
deposited in the first improvised hospital, mattresses, pillows, 
and quilts, which the ladies had been i)roparing for the event, 
liad been arranged on hastily manufactured wooden cots. Tlio 
ladies then formed themselves into a committee to assist the 
doctors in ministering to the wounded. At the rccpiest of the 
senior medical officer. Dr. Farquhar, one lady, Mrs. Raikes, 
undertook to preside over this committee. The ladies '\j^oro 
then divided into watches, and to these watches certain honis 
during the day and night were apportioned. To avoid teasing 
the men by too much nursing, a small separate room was made 
up for the lady nurses. From this, at stated times, they issued 
and went their rounds distributing tea, jelly, soda-water, coffee, 
and soup, or helping to dress the wounds of the patients nndei: 
the orders of the medical ufticers.* 

Meanwhile the Government stores within flio fort wei'o 
opened for the supply of clothing to those who most needed it. 
By degrees tailors were admitted from outside, and, though the 
demeanour of these and other domestics was not always 
resiDCctful, they showed yet the same regard as of yore for tlio 
punctually paid monthly stipend. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the charity and 
devotion to the cares and sorrows of others displayed 
in the Agra fortress knew no dificrences of religion. 
There was no place for the display of narrowness on 


* Eaikes’s Notes on the ItevolL Mr. Ruikes iukla the following tribute to 
the feeling and conduct of the British soldier. “ For weeks that the ladies 
watched over their charge never was a word said by a soldier wiiich coulcl 
shock the gentlest ear. When all was over, and when such uf the sick and 
wounded that recovered were declared couvalescent, the soldiers, in order, ns 
they expressed it, to show their gratitude for the conduct of the lutlies, modestly 
asked permission to invite their nurses and all the gentry and society of Agia 
to an entertainment in the beautiful gardens of the Taj. There, under the 
walls of the marble mausoleum, amidst bowers and music, these rough vetemns, 
all scarred and mutilated as they were, stood up to thank their country womeu 
who had clothed, fed, and visited them when thev were sick.” 
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tlio ono siil<v)r of Ligotry on tho otbor. The niinuto inquiries 
1 have on ilrfe subject have convinced me that in their several 
splicros Cathcmo and Protestant strove to their utmost to do 
their duty to tl^cir neighbour. 

Tho Civil Government "'all this time existed, but for all 
]mri)Oses of defence and provisionment tho adminis- Brigadier 
tiaiioii Wris in tho hands of tho military. Sub- ioiwiui.* h 
sequcntly to his defeat at Sassiah Brigadier i^^lwhele 
had, by express orders from the Governor-General, been 
removed from command.* Ilis place vras taken by Moa-urcs 
( .’olonel CottoTi. d'hat officer speedily inaugurated taken hyhu 
vigorous measures. The defences of the fortress 
Avere strong tliened and increased ; numerous guns were mounted 
on the ramj^arts; tho want of garrison artillerymen was 
su])pHod by the enlistment of promising Eurasians to form gun 
detaciiiuonts ; from the same class volunteers were called and 
selected and trained to serve as drivers; the powder magazines 
were covered by mud ramparts to protect them alike against 
treacherous attack and against tho chances of being shelled. It 
must bo recollected tliat all tliis time tho Gwaliar contingent, 
j)ossessing Tirimerous held guns and a heavy battering train, 
Avjis within seventy miles of Agra ; that its leaders 
were constantly boasting that they would attack which the 
Agra ; and that they Avcrc with difficulty restrained ^veVeT\|K)sed 
by Maliarajah Sindbia. Inside the fortress was 
J\Iajor C, Mac|dieisun, tJie agent for tlie Governor-General 
at Sindhia’s court. Ilis communications with yindhiii were 
daily. Tho nature of them led the garrison to believe that they 
were always liable to an attack from that formidable contingent, 
9'hey could not be certniu that the loyalty of tho Maharajah 
and his minister would for ever be able to restrain the prcs.sure 
of tho soldiers. And this uncertainty, whilst it added no little 
to the difficulties of tho garrison, hastened the completion of 
defensive jtreparations. 

Amongst these was the provisionment of tho fortress. TJie 
cares of the Commissariat Department in this Thea^mmfs- 
respect were, greatly lightened by the influence iHriwri- 
exerttd by a character well known in Indian 
history, Laid Joti Parshad, a contractor whose successful 


Tin’s order, dated 2(>th of July, was received in Agra on the of 
August. 
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provisionmont of tlio army during the Afghan, tly Sikh, and 
the Grwaliiir wars had gained him a great and deserved 
reputation. A bazaar was established immediaH^y outside the 
fortifieations and quickly assumed the proport jpns of a regular 
market. * 

By degrees it began to be considered possible to organise an 
jvn px- expedition for the relief of the neighbouring districts. 
Sr'iliMsed these Aligarh, commanding the direct road to 

and pent to Belili, was the most important. Colonel Cotton, ac- 
AUgarh. cordingly, equipped a small force composed of 
three companfes of Europeans, three gtuis, thirty of the volunteer 
cavalry, and a few trustworthy native mounted levies; placed 
the whole under the command of Major Montgomery, tho 
Brigade Ma jor, having under him, as commandant of the volunteer 
cavalry, the gallant do Kantzow, famous for his conduct at 
Mainpuri ; and detached it for tho purj)Oso indicated. L(?aving 
Agra on the 20th of August, the force reached 
ugus . 24th. They found the rebels, 

consisting of a largo body of Glidzis (fanatics) and a detachment 
of the 3rd Cavalry, in tho occupation of a walled garden. 
Montgomery fimnd it difficult to ascertain the precise position of 
the nmin body of the enemy, but, some of their cavalry haviiig 
been noted outside and on the left of the enclosure, he directed 
de Kantzow to dislodge them. That officer did not require 
more explicit instructions. Addressing a few words to the 
volunteers, he placed himself at their head and led them straight 
at the enemy. The rebels watched the approach of this hand- 
ful of Europeans without flinching till they were within shot. 
They then raised their carbines and fired. A second later, and 
The rebels without waiting to ascertain the result of their 
d’fTted turned their horses’ heads and fled. 

® ' Meanwhile the Ghazis emerging from the enclosure 

had attacked our infantry. A considerable number of them, 
dressed in garments white as the driven snow, suddenly dashed 
from the enclosure, flourishing their scimitars aloft, and crying 
out “Religion!” “Victory!” rushed on the advanced 
skirmishers of the Europeans. They fought with a desperation 
so furious and with a rage so frantic that it became necessary to 
bring up the' guns to bear upon them. Then they retired, and 
our infantry, dashing after them, completed the overthrow. The 
Ghazis and their allies were then driven out of Aligarh. 

This was tho last operation on anything like a large scale 
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in -which the Agra force was engaged until after the fall 
of Dehlf. ^’it before relating the manner in which that 
“crowning niCTcy ” was achieved, it is necessary to turn to the 
events which WOTO happening dining this period in the districts 
on the left bank of the Jamnah — events less aifecting Agra 
than the operations in the vicinity of Lakhnao and of Dehlf. 

During a gi*eai. portion of this period Mr. Colvin still 
continued to administer the duties attaching to his ^ 

high office. But lie was no longer the strong man 
hoping ior the prompt repression of the rebellion 
that ho once had been. It was not alone the i-eVolt that had 
broken him. The uprooting of convictions deeply hold and long 
clung to had been a blow hard to bear. But it was rather the 
sense of his inability to restore order in his own provinces ; the 
forced isolation to which events condemned him ; the com- 
pulso^ inaction ; that preyed mo*<t deeply upon him. Of the 
fine courage, the devotion to duty, the earnest consideration 
for others, which had characterised his career, there never was 
the smallest abatement. These noble qualities shone brightly 
to his very last hour. Warned by his medical advisors that 
continued attention to the details of office would bo fatal, that 
he' required perfect rest of body and mind, Mr. Colvin refused, 
nevertheless, to relimpiish the smallest of the duties attaching 
to his high office. He felt that it would ill become Hecontinues, 
the captain to leave the deck of his ship when she to^erforraVh 
was drifting on to a lee shore, the breakers almost in dnt^»of his * 
sight ; that, ill as he was, it was his duty to set an 
example ; and that, as he must die some day, it was better that 
he should die in the performance of duties for which he yet had 
strength, rather than seek to prolong his existence by casting 
his cares upon another. 

Few will question the nobility of soul which prompted Mr. 
Colvin to direct the course of the State-vessel to the very last. 
It has been thought that he might perhaps have advan- 
tageously consented to leave some of the minor details to his 
subordinates. But when Mr. Kaikes, a judge of the Court of 
Appeal at Agra, wrote, so late as July, that if he wanted a 
sword or a pistol from the magazine Mr. Colvin’s counter- 
signature was necessary, he only exposed the red-tape system 
of administration which flourished then, and which ^ 
probably flourishes still, in other countries as well * 

as in India. Ho exposed a system -which was then 

vol; hi. o 
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iiigiaincd in tlie country. It was but a brick tbe wall of 
Indian administration. The reform of tho^^ystem was 
necessary, but it could scarcely have been undllrtaken during- 
the mutiny. It was not routine duties of ^is nature that, 
aflfected 31 r. Colvin. The real prefifcuro which Toroko him down 
has been already indicated. 

“Early in September,” wrote Mr. Baikes in his journal 
September. “Mr. Colvin asked me to prepare a plan for the’ 
Mr. Colvin restoration of the Police in the North-Western 
dies. Provinces, and I submitted a note on the subject ; 
on the 7th t called to talk over the matter, but fotmd the 
Lieutenant-Governor too ill to attend to business. On Wed- 

Srptembers. *o o”*" great soiTow, he died, and 

on the next day, I, as pall-bearer, paid my last 
tribute of respect to his memory. After ruling over the fairest 
provinces of Imlia in her palmiest days ho died without Secure 
possession of an acre of ground beyond the Fort, and his body 
was interred within the walls.” 

Thus died in the performance of his duty, before the dawn 
of the triumph of which he never desjiaired, the brave, 
his true-hearted, and noble Lieutenant-Governor of tho 

North- W'est Provinces. Whatever failings or pre- 
judices he may have had, they are all obliterated by tho 
recollection of the earnestness, the single-mindedness, tho 
devotion to duty that characterised him in a most critical 
period. He was sustained to the last by the consciousness 
that “ he had not shrunk from bearing the burden which God 
had called upon him to sustain ” ; by the conviction that ho 
had performed his duty to his God and to his country, and that 
be had ever stiiven to have a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. His death was deeply felt by all with whom 
he was connected by private friendship or by official ties ; and 
the Government of India only gave utterance to a feeling that 
pervaded all classes when by a notification in the Official 
Gazette it paid a just tribute to his name and memory.* 


• The following’ is tho text of tho notification referred to: “It is tlio 
melancholy duty of the Bight Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
to announce the death of the HonourubleJolm Russell Colvin, the Lieutenant,^ 
Governor of tlie North-West Provinces. 

" Worn by the unceasing anxieties and labours of his charge, wldchplacecl 
him in the very front of the dangers by which, of late, India has been 
threatened, health and strength gave >vay; and the Govcmor-Gcucnil in 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

9 

In the first chapter of this Book I have described the mutiny 
of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry cantoned in detach- 
ments at the stations of Aligarh, Mainpuri, Itawah, and 
Balandshahr. It remains now to give an account of the sub- 
sequent occurrences in tho districts represented by those 
stations, and in the districts adjoining ; and of the action in- 
duced by tho mutinous feeling in the province of Eohilkhand. 

I propose in the first instance to take the reader back to the 
station of Aligarh. The mutiny at that station, occurring on 
the 20th of May, has been already related.* Intelligence of 
this disaster had reached the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 21st. Mr Colvin at once organised an ex- sinThU’s^ 
pedition to hold the lino. Acting under his orders, Jjstric^ 
Captain Alexander, commanding Isb Irregular Ca- 
valry Gwaliar contingent, sent by Sindhid to aid in maintaining 
order, detached Lieutenant Cockburn, with two hundred and 


Council has to deplore with sincere grief the loss of one of the most distin- 
guished amongst the servants of the East India Company. 

“ The death of Mr. Colvin has occurred at a time when his ripe experience, 
his high ability, and his untiring energy would have been more than usually 
valuable to the State. 

“ But liis career did not closo before he had won for himself a high reputa- 
tion in each of tho various branches of administration to which ho was at 
different times attached, nor until ho had been worthily selected to fill the . 
liighest position in Northern India ; and he leaves a name which not friends 
alone, but all who have been associated with him in the duties of Govern- 
ment. and nil who may follow in his path, will delight to honour. 

“ The Right Honourable tho Governor- General directs that tho flag shall 
ho lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minuto guns shall be fired at 
tho seats of government in India upon Che receipt of tho present notiflc;ition.’* 

♦ Page 102. 
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thirty-three troopers, on the 13 th, to Aligarh^ Cockbnrn, 
making forced marches, reached that place on the^Gth. 

He arrived in time to protect and to escoiir to Hathras, a 
1867 walled town twenty-two miles distant, the Europeans 
May 26. who had till then main^talned their position in the 
vicinity of Aligarh. At Hathras, however, about 
a hundred of his men, principally Muhammadans, rebelled, and, 
after having vainly attempted to invite their com- 
mmin**^at ^ rades to join them, rode off to stir up the villagers 
HdUhra^ in the districts. But Cockbum, though his party 
was reduced to a hundred and twenty-three men, 
resolved to be even with his revolted troopers. Receiving 
information that they had been joined by about five hundred 
villagers, and that these were organising a system of plunder 
and murder, Cockburn formed a plan by whfeh to 
Cockbornont- entrap them. He procured a curtained bullock cart, 
such as native women generally travel in. Inside 
this cart he placed four troopers with loaded car- 
bines, and drew the curtains. He then sent the cait on the 
road towards the rebel camp, he following with his main body 
under the shade of some trees. No sooner did the rebels see 
the cart than they dashed forward to secure the lady whom 
they imagined to be inside. The troopers behind the curtains 
waited till the foremost men approached, when they dis- 
charged their carbines with fatal effect. On the sound of the 
discharge, Cockbum and his men dashed forward, killed forty- 
eight of the surprised foe, and dispersed the remainder. 

An action like this was, however, but a transient gleam of 
sunshine. To aid in pacifying the districts, Mr. Colvin had 
ordered thither, likewise, detachments of the 2 nd Cavalry, 
under Captain ] 3 urlton and Lieutenant Salmond, and Captain 
Pearson’s battery of the Gwalidr contingent. Lieu- 
Cockbum’s detachment had also been 
owiiifircon- strengthened bv the main body of his regiment, 
mulSy. under Captain Alexander. Up to a certain 

point, the men belonging to these several arms and 
detachments behaved perfectly well. Gradually, however, as 
the villagers rose on every side, the pressure became too much 
^ for them. On the 1 st of J uly, the 1 st Cavaliy, 
^ * then at Hathras, mutinied. The men showed no ill- 
feeling towards their oflScers, but simply told them they must 
go. When hundreds with arms in their hands issue orders to 
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units, the units must obey. Alexander and the ofiBcers with 
him had, th^ nothing for it but to ride for Agra, a journey 
they sudbessfimy aooomplished. The following day, the men 
of the Artillery* under Pearson, and those of the 2nd Cavalry, 
commanded by Burlton, and then stationed at Sinsf, seven miles 
beyond HAthras, incited by letters from their comrades at that 
place, likewise rose in revolt, and intimated to their officers that 
they no longer required them. Pearson, Burlton, and Salmond 
did all that men could do to keep their men true, but in vain. 
The men stUl insisted on joining their ooinrades at H^thras. 
The cavalry started off the following morning for that place, 
their officers still accompanying them. There, having effected 
a junction with the Ist Cavalry, they once again, in a vary 
2 )eremptory manner, insisted that their officers should leave 
them., Burlton, Salmond, and the surgeon, Dalzell, at once 
then took the road to Agra. Shortly afterwards, Pearson, who 
had clung to his batter\', arrived with his mutinous 
gunners. The only other European wilh him was 
his staff-sergeant. Pearson found the two regiments 
of cavalry drawn up as if on parade. He rode up 
to them, received their salutes, questioned them about their 
oflicers, and was told they had loft for Agra. Ho then calmly 
and coolly rode down their ranks, sjieaking to the men he knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native officers. His position 
was full of i)eril. At any moment he might have been shot 
down. An imprudent gesture, a sign of alarm, would have 
been fatal to him. But Pearson was equal to the occasion. He 
continued his ride down the ranks coolly, followed by liis 
sergeant, mounted on his second charger; nor did he change 
his pace till the line had been well cleared. He and the ser- 
geant then put spurs to their horses. A little beyond 
the village they gvertook the cavaliy officers. The escape tu 
whole party then rode on, hiding by day, and 
reached Agra in time to share in the disaster of the 5th. 

It is remarkable that the men made no attem 2 )t to molest 
them. Most remarkable when the fact is taken into 
consideration, that the foot-soldiers of the same con- JwnuiaSiiui'*' 
tingent evinced the most bloodthirsty feelings im blood- 
towards their officers ! Could there have been any {hoUm^^? 
significance in the fact that the cavalry soldiers 
were mostly Muhammadans, whilst nineteen-twentieths of the 
infantry men were Hindus ? more I cannot say. The fact, hour- 
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deserves to be considered in connection with the oaiiso of the 
rebellion.- ^ 

Meanwhile, some well-mounted volunteers, consisting of 
civilians, of officers whoso regimonte had mutinied, 
volunteer.* * * ‘’f clerks in public offices* of planters, of shopkeepers, 
all animated by one feeling, had been doing good 
service in the districts. Their first act had been to relieve a 
body of six or seven of their countrymen, besieged by the rebels 
in an indigo factory. They then 2 )ushed on to Aligarh, where 
they were joined by Mr. Watson, the magistrate, a man of 
remarkable courage, and by others. They now discovered, 
however, that the rebellion had grown beyond their strength ; 
sof unable to coerce the revolted villages, they gradually fell 
back on Agra. Twelve * of them, however, disdaining a 
retreat so rapid, remained behind, occupying a factory /ibout 
five miles from Aligarh. But, resolute as were these men, 
they, too, were forced to retreat when the Gwalidr cavalry 
mutinied. On the concentration of the volunteers 
on'lgw.****'' they were employed as pickets on the 

Mathurd road to watch tne approach of the Nimach 
brigade. How they behaved towards that brigade has been 
already related. 

. It will thus be seen that the efforts of the Government of the 
North-West Provinces to stay the plague in the districts lying 
on the left bank of the Jamnah, between Dehli and Agra had 
signally failed. In the more northerly districts, and in the 
districts of the Bohilkhaud division, rebellion had been even 
more rampant and more successful. 

Although the troops in Kohilkhand rose in revolt a few days 
earlier than did those in the more northerly districts, the plan 
of the narrative, leading southwards 1o Kdnhpdr and Lakhnao, 
renders it necessary that the latter should in the first instance 
be considered. I therefore propose to carry the reader with me 
to the districts known as Sahdranpur and Muzaffarnagar, to 
descend thence through Bohilkhand to Fathgarh. 

The station of Saharanpiir was, before the mutiny, essentially 
a civil station. It was situated on the bank of the 
ai ranp r. Nadi, about two miles from the city of 


* Cocks, Watson, and Outram, C.S. ; Saunders and Tandy, planters; 

Stewart Clarke, surgeon; Castle, Uinde, Burkinyoung, and Haringtou; 

Ensigns Marsh and Olipbant. 
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the same name, and which was the capital or chief town of the 
district, also'called Saharanpiir. The population of the town 
amounted to 4bout forty thousand — many of them Muhamma- 
dans, with rat|ier a bad character for turbulence. In the 
earlier portion of the present century Saharanpiir had been one 
of the Irontier stations of the British territories. To guard it, 
a rather strong fort had been built on its northern 
face. But to sucli an extent did confidence in their 
star override in those days all suggestions of stetioo?'' 
prudence in the British mind, that, on tlio extension 
of our frontier, the executive of the day had converted the fort 
into a civil gaol, whilst the same authority had allowed the 
Stud Department to run up the ditches and mud walls of their 
paddocks so close to the ramparts of the said gaol, that it would 
have been easy from their cover to pick off the sentries on its 
walls. 

When the mutiny broke out at Mirath, the European male 
population of Sah4ranpur, including clerks, numbered only six 
or seven persons. The Eurasians were scarcely more 
numerous. There was over the treasury a native 
guard of some seventy or eighty Sip4his, com- 
nianded by a native officer, and furnished by the 29th Native 
Infantry from Murddabdd. The civil gaol guard, numbering 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties connected with 
the gaol, furnished guards to the civil officers’ houses. Through- 
out the district likewise, was scattered the ordinary police 
force, amply sufficient in times of peace* to repress the dis- 
order of a population numbering even nearly a million souls. 

The position of SahAranpur was in every respect of great 
importance. It was the point whence the road led 
to Dehrd and to the hill stations of Masuri and 
Landaur ; it was contiguous to Biirki, from the canal tion. 
establishments of which the army before Dehlf was 
largely supplied with men and materials for forwarding the 
siege; and it was the seat of one of the Government studs. 
Yet now the entire district, comprising likewise the Engineering 
College, the canal workshops and costly aqueducts, seemed to 
be at the mercy of the Sipahis and the disaffected natives, for 
there were no European troops who could be summoned with 
any hope that the call would be responded to. There were 


' Ilobcrtaon’s Digtrict-Dutiea during the lievoU. 
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iridoed European troops at Miratb, some seventy miles distant. 
But, until after the fall of Dehli, timidity bordering upon 
panic ; selfishness, utterly neglectful of the general public weal ; 
ruled with fatal effect the military counsels at that stiition. 

Fortunately there were men at Saharanpur whose bold 
spirit and ready resource supplied the ]>lace of 
spauS^'^ soldiers. The magistrate, Mr. Robert Spankie, was 
an able public servant, full of energy atjd mental 
power. His lieutenant, Mr. Dundas Robertson, joined to a 
manly and energetic nature a clear head and a 
luibertoon** cooiness not to be surpassed. A fit associate with 
these was Lieutenant Brownlow, of the Engineers, 
cool, daring, enterprising, and resolute. With such men at 
Safi&ranpiir there was yet a glimmering of hope that the crisis 
might be surmounted. 

The news of the outbreak at Mirath reached Saharanpur on 
the evening of the 14th of May ; that of the massacres at Dehli 
on the following day. Mr. Spankie at once convened a meeting 
aend residents. At the meeting it was decided to 

Um hold the station, but to despatch the women and 

children to Masdii. This arrangement was carried 
out at once. As soon as possible after the departure 
of the ladies, those of the gentlemen of the station who had 
remained behind * determined to unite and occupy one house. 
The clerks and Eurasians, invited to join them, showed at first 
some disinclination, but in a day or two they changed their 
minds and acceded to the proposal.f 

Space will not permit me to detail in full the preliminary 
dangers which threatened these few bold men. 
Uirea^ed** Now, it was the mutiny at the not distant station of 
sahiiranpUr. Muzaffamagar ; now, it was the approach of two 
mutinous companies of the sappers and miners ; 
now, a combination of the villagers to attack them. This last- 
named danger, a very serious one, was warded off by acting on 
the principle, so conspicuous during the mutiny, and so 
successful whenever acted upon, that “ boldness is prudence.” 
Instead of waiting for the intended onslaught, Mr. Robertson, 
enlisting in his cause some influential and well-disposed land- 
owners, anticipated it by attacking and capturing the conspira- 


* Two liad quitted it, ostensibly to escort the ladies. 

District Duties during the lievoU, page 25. 
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tors. Continuing to pursue this policy, Mr. Kobertson, taking 
with him a. few of the. 4th Lancers (native), a Zealand 
detachment of the 29th Native Infantry, and some euer^di*- 
police, proceeded t(i the most important and the Kobmson^^’ 
most disaffected, parts o£ the district to assert 
llritisli authority. By a combination of tact and daring Mr. 
Kobertson accomplished a great deal. He soon ascertained, 
however, that the landowners sympathised with the rabble, and 
that the fact that rebellion, not plunder, was their object, 
would make his task extremely difficult. Further success, he 
felt, would depend on the fidelity of the Sipakis. 

Hitherto these had shown no sign of wavering, but 
very soon there appeared amongst them the symp- * 

toms of disaffection so common elsewhere. On the * 

30th of May, Mr. Kobertson had been joined by two companies 
of thb 5th Regiment of Native Infantry. These mutinied on 
the 3rd of June. Undaunted, the gallant civilian still con- 
tinued his noble efforts in the cause of order ; nor, „ _ . 
though the detachment of the 29th Native Infantry 
revolted on the 11th of July, did he, or his supeiior, 
for one single hour relax their hold on the district. 

Hiis W8ui still virtually British when the fall of Dehlf removed 
from the native mind the calculations which till then had 
inspired them to resist. 

At the civil station of Muzaffamagar, about midway between. 
Sahdranpiir and Mirath, the native guard over the 
treasury was furnished by the 20th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, quartered at Mirath. Tliis regi- 
ment had taken a prominent part in the famous outbreak of the 
10th of May. It was not to be expected, therefore, that the 
detachment would abstain from following the example set at 
head-quarters. For three days, however, it did abstain. Nor 
did the Sipahis composing it make any demonstration until the 
British magistrate on the spot had given a signal proof of his 
belief in the collapse of British rule. That official, 

Mr. Berford, with a precipitancy as unworthy as it 

was rare, closed the public offices on the receipt of the bad news 

from Mirath. He subsequently took refuge in a small house in 

the town, withdrawing the guards posted over the 

gaol for his own personal protection. The eonse- 

quence of this abnegation of authority was the rise in 

Txvolt of the inhabitants of the district. Landowners and peasauhi 
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alike believed that the sun of British rule had set, never to rise 
again. Every man who had a grievance, the plunderers by pro- 
fession, the plunderers by opportunity, seized the golden chance. 

Nor were the Sipdhis then backward. They broke 
md the open the treasury, carried away all fhey could con- 
vey, and marched for Mur&ddb&d. The bulk of the 
plundered money fell to the townspeople and dis- 
trict revolters. There was no one to prevent or to rempnstrate 
with them. Authority had disappeared with Mr. Berford. , 
But the risings in the northerly portions of the North-West 
Provinces were trifling compared with those in 
BohSkband. jjohilkhand. The principal station in Eohilkhand 
is JBareU. Here, in 1857, were cantoned the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, the 18th and 68th Native Infantry, and a native 
battery of Artillery. The brigade was commanded by Brigadier 
Sibbald. Bar41i was likewise the chief civil station 
Eohilkhand, being the head-quarters of the 
Commissioner. The Christian population, including 
Eurasians, somewhat exceeded a hundred in number. 

The uneasy feeling amongst the native troops, which had 
manifested itself so strongly in Bengal in the month 
Excitement of March, gi’adually travelling up country, had 
etettom reached Bareli in April. During that month the 
men of the infantry regiments there stationed 
questioned their officers regarding the now cartridges, and 
asked pointedly whether it were true that those cartridges wore 
greased with the fat of the cow and of the pig. The reply 
given by the officers was apparently satisfactory, for the 
excitement created by the rumour almost at once subsided. 
But the introduction into the regiments of the new musket drill 
again roused suspicion. The natives of India are essentially 
conservative in their views. A case for innovation must bo 
very clearly put to convince them. The Sipahis at 
o?the*ir''fiui? Bareli, their minds prone to suspicion, could not 
' then understand the reason why, for any military 
purpose, a new musket or a new musketry drill should be 
necessary. “ We and our fathers,” they said, “ have conquered 
Hindustan with the present musket ; what is the use of a new 
one?” They continued, however, to practise the new drill, 
and, when taught singly, even touched the cartridges, though 
with eviient dislike. 

Up to the beginning of the second week of May the men 
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when drilled together, by companies, had been taught only the. 
new bayonet exercise. But in the second week it was deemed 
advisable to instruct them in the new system of ball-practice. 
The experimeat began with the grenadier company of the 18th 
Native Infantry. But onfy one round per man was served out. 

It happened that an arrangement previously considered — ^by 
which the guns of the battery were to be moved from their; 
actual position close to the practice-ground * — ^had taken effect, 
early on the very morning on which it had been decided that; 
the men of the grenadier company of the 18th Native Infantty^ 
should make their first experiment with the hew xheirmind* 
ammunition. To the minds of the Sip&his, .already prone to »us- 
over-excited, this change in the position of the guns 
was a new revelation. The suspicion flashed upon their minds 
that the guns had been shifted with the sole object to coerce 
them into using the obnoxious cartiidges. This, too, accounted 
for the fact, which at the time had seemed so strange to them, 
that only one round of balled ammunition had been served out 
to each man. They would thus be formed up on 
the practice-ground, they argued, practically de- by the?bimge 
fenceless, liable, at a given word, to be swept away 
by the guns. The suspicion, soon become conviction, 
spread to the entire regiment. The grenadier company had 
already set out. A considerable number of the men of the 
other companies ran then to the artillery lines to upbraid the- 
gunners for thTis aiding the attempt to take away their, 
comrades’ caste ; but the bulk of tliein, gloomy, anxious, but 
determined, waited in their lines the booming of the guns, or 
the return of the grenadiers. When these appeared, 
unharmed, the excitement for the moment cooled. wfretb mu* 
Only, however, for the moment. The same day tiny, 
brought to the station nows of the mutiny at 
Mirath, of the disaffection of the districts round Bareli, and 


* Tlie real object was to place the guns under the clinrge of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry. Tliey were in fact regularly confided to lliat corps. It 
will be seen in the text that subsequently they were witlnlrawii, and restored 
to their own men. Tiiis restoration was a part of the fL-igning-confidonce 
policy so po[iulur in the (-iovernment circles of Calcutta. The iSubahdar of 
the Artillery, whose tearful j^rotestafions in favour of tlie restoration of the 
guus excited the sympathy of many, subsequently assumed the cominatKl of 
the rebellious brigade, aud eventually commouded in chief at Dehli. His 
name was Bakht KMu. 
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of evil dispositions manifested by the native regiment stationed 
at Mur^ddMd. 

This was on tbe I4tb. Tbe Brigadier, Sibbald, was absent on 
a tour of inspection. His place wqp temporarily 
Colin occupied by Colonel Colin Troup, a gallant and 
distinguished officer. Colonel Troup had not been 
an indifferent spectator of all that had been going on in the 
native army during the preceding two months. But, experienced 
as he was, shrewd, clover, and discerning beyond most of the 
old officers of the Company’s army, not even Colonel Troup had 
detected the radical cause of the disease he was called upon to 
combat. He believed that it could be cured by 
isiiy/avour persuasion, by an unbounded display of confidence, 
by, in fact, treating the Sipdhis as one would treat 
naughty children, by assuring them that all previous 
offences would be condoned, if they would behave well for the 
future. In a word, he was a believer in Mr. Beadon’s theoiy of 
“ a passing and groundless panic.” 

But Colonel Troup did not the less take every possible 
measure to meet an emergency which he foresaw might at any 
moment arrive. Of all the regiments under his command he 
believed most implicitly in the 8th Irregular Cavalry.' 
guUrolvalry. antecedents of that regiment gave him reason 
for his belief. Not only was it a splendid regiment, 
well manned, well horsed, and well commanded, but it had but 
a very short period before come forward at a critical penod to 
show its readiness to proceed wherever the interests of the 
British service might demand its presence. When, in 1852, 
the 38th Ilogiraent of Native Infantry had refused to proceed 
to Pegu, on the ground that the caste of the men would be 
ruined by a sea voyage of eight days, the 8th Irregulars had 
volunteered to sail thither. Taken at their woi’d, 
TUeir foA-onr- they marched from Hdnsi to the port of embarkation, 
denti°**^*** a distance of a thousand miles, without losing a 
single man from desertion. Pioceeding by sea to 
Pegu, they not only rendered there most excellent service, but 
made themselves remarkable for their discipline and their 
intelligence. Their native officers were men of good family, 
given to manly and intellectual pursuits, and proud 
their regiment and their service. 

The acting commandant of this regiment was 
Captain Alexander Mackenzie. Captain Mackenzie had beau 
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some years with the 8th. He had serred with it as adjutant 
and as second in command. He was devoted to the regiment, 
gave to it his undivided care, and was unsurpassed in all the 
qualities of a commanding officer. Ho AVas well supported hy 
his second in odmmand, lieutenant Becher. 

Up to the period at which my narrative has arrived the 
conduct of this regiment had been most exemplary. Colonel 
Troup, then, looking at its antecedents and at its actual 
behaviour, had reason to regard it as his mainstay in case of an 
outbreak. 

It was, I have said, on the 14th of May, that^tho evil news 
from the outer world reached Bareli. Colonel Troup 
at once directed that the strength of the regiment tie”** 

he most trusted should be doubled ; he wrote to the 
civil authorities requesting them to place under his ^aw. 
ordefs all the sawars, or horse patrols, in their 
districts; he recalled all officers from leave; and he recom- 
mended that the ladies and children, in fact, all the 
Eui’opean women and children, should be sent off to 
the hill station of Naini Tal.* Large cavalry bUiS* ” 
pickets were thrown out, and the Irregulars were 
kept ready to t\im out at any moment. At the same time 
Colonel Troup paraded the brigade, and addressing 
the men assured them that they had nothing to fear 4ure*to re^ 
as long as they continued to behave theinsolves ; that move the 
no now cartridges were coming, and that, if any the^fpttds?^ 
should come, he would destroy them on the parade- 
ground in their presence. On the following day, the 16th, 
further to allay the suspicions of the men, he had the guns 
moved back to their former position. 

But the evil was too deeply rooted to be removed by smooth 
words. Notwithstanding all Colonel Troup’s efforts 
the suspicions were not allayed and confidence did Canw wk- 
not return. For some days, indeed, the Sipahis him. 
continued to perform their duties with precision, 
but they were, whether in the lines or on guard, always in a state 
of excitement. 'J'his excitement was fed by the evil-disposed of 
the city, by emissaries from Mirath, from Dehlf, from Firuzpdr, 
and especially by intriguers from the districts instigated by 

* The ladies, women, and children were at once sent off to Naini Tdl, 

escorted thither by a detachment of the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 
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otio Khdn Bahddur Khdn, a pensioner of the Government^ and 
the heir of the famous Bohilah chief, Hdfiz Bdhmat £hdn.* 
Brigadier Sibbald returned to Bareli on the 19th. From 
that date till the 29tli, no material change occurred in the state 
of affairs. The briga^er oonfirmed«and carried out all Colonel 
Troup’s arrangements. Whilst the attempts at management ” 
on the part of the British were continued, the Sipdhis displaced 
the suspicions, the excitement, the sullen determined mien, 
combined with rigid performance of duty, which characterised 
their comrades at other stations. But on the mora- 
of^mnuny”®* of 'the 29th, Coloncl Troup received a note from 
Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner, informing him 
th^t it had come to his !^owledge that his, Colonel Troup’s 
regiment, the 68th Native Infantry, intended to mutiny that 
day. Colonel Troup had but just perused that note when the 
native sergeant-major of his regiment ran breathless intb his 
presence to tell him that whilst bathing in the river that 
morning, the men of both regiments, the 18th and 68th, had 
sworn to rise at 2 p.m. and murder their European officers. 
Colonel Troup acted at once as the emergency required. lie 
warned the officers of the three regiments and of 
artillery ; informed the brigade major. Captain 
Brownlow, of the notices he had received, and re- 
commended him to ride off at once to report the 
information to the brigadier, fixing the lines of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry as the place of rendezvous for all. 

It was about 1 o’clock in the day when Captain Mackenzie 
received the order to turn out his regiment. In a 
of°Se minutes the men were in their saddles, and 

irreguUra. Certainly, as far as appearances wont, no men could 
have displayed a more loyal spirit, or a greater readi- 
ness to do their duty, than did the men of the 8th Irregulars; 
The regiment continued mounted for two hours. In the 
interval, whether from the attitude of the cavalry, or from 
some other reason, the men of the infantry changed their plans.' 
The rising was postponed. 

The behaviour of the 8th Irregulars had justified Colonel 


* Hdfiz Rtlhmat was tho last independrait Muhammadan ruler in liohilkhand. 
He was defeated and slain in 1774 in a battle a'.-iunst tho Bi'itish, under 
Colonel Champion, fought near Fathganj. Khan Bahadur Khdn received 
one pension as the descendant and heir of tho lust ruler of tho Rolnlahs, 
another as a retired civil ofHcer of the British Government. 
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Troup’s odnfidohce. On this apparently crucial day not a 
symptom of disaffection had h^n manifested, by a single 
trooper. Yet — curious fact— on the evening of that ^ 

^y, Colonel 'J'roup received from a sure authority a 

information that the men ’of that regiment were not 
absolutely to be relied upon ; that they had sworn . sSimim” - 
not to act against the infantpr and artillery, though J^^'*“*** 
they would not harm or raise a hand against any 
European. The horizon was becoming darker. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of the 30th, were 
passed in excitement on the one side, in watAfulness on the 
other. Colonel Troup did not doubt now but 
that the outbreak was a question, not of days, but 
of hours. Few of the other officers shared his him. 
opipions. The brigadier, the brigade-major, the 

officer commanding the 18th, the officer commanding the 
battery, all believed that the sWni would pass over. Captain 
Mackenzie, whilst sharing Colonel Troup’s opinions regarding 
the other regiments, had still faith in his own men. It would 
have been strange had it been otherwise, for up to the Slst of 
May the fidelity and devotion of the 8th Irregulars and their 
officers had alone kept down revolt. 

On the morning of the Slst the crisis came. It was heralded 
by the usual attempt at incendiarism. Captain 
lirownlow’s house having been fired in the small Maysi. 
hours of the morning. The only other warning romw?*** 
given was that conveyed by the behaviour of the 
men on the treasury guard, who had snatched from a 
native official a letter he was carrying to the fort, torn it up 
in his face, and abused him. This was the first 
serious impropriety committed by the native soldiers first mani- 
at Bareli. These two occurrences put many on theSiptou. 
their guard. Still all continued quiet in the lines, 
when, just at 11 o’clock, the report of one of the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and the yells of the Sip^his, 
warned every one in the station that the crisis was upon them. 

The rising in fact had been thoroughly organised by the 
Sipdhis. Parties had be.en told off to murder each 
officer. The hour fixed was 11 o’clock on that Their •ctnsi 
Sunday, the 31st. No sooner had the regimental a^^wiv^ 
gongs struck eleven strokes than some Sipdhis of 
the 68th rusho.d to the guns and poui'ed a volley of grape 
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into the' house's nearest to their lines. Small parties carrying 

Thermniiii them their muskets went oflf to each separate 

Bqrmn ny. remainder rushed out in a mass to 

bum, to kill, to destroy. ^ 

The warning of which I have sf^oken had induced many 
ofScers to have their horses saddled, and to hold themselves 
ready for immediate action. The rendezvous was 
the lines of the 8th Irregulars. To reach those 
re^ezvous.* lines some had to gallop acrof’s the infantry parade- 
ground exposed to volleys of grape and musketry. 
Others, ignorant of the previous occurrences of the morning, 
and, therefore, not warned, were forced to take refuge in the 
city. The brigadier, mounting his horse on the first discharge 
of the battery guns, rode off at once, but was shot 
Hb^d is chest as he was making for the rendezvous. 

zhotT Other officers shared the same fate, some at the 
time, some later. 

But, whilst all are hastening to the rendezvous, the reader 
must outstrip them, and see what Captain Mackenzie and his 
regiment were doing there. 

At 10 o’clock that morning a Hindu Bisdlddr of his regiment 
had reported to Mackenzie that some of the Hindus 
troop, while bathing, had heard the Sipdhis of 
kenzief the 18th and 68th say that they intended to rise that 
day at 11 o’clock, murder every European — man, 
woman, and child — in the place, seize the treasury, and open 
the gaol. Similar reports had been so prevalent during the 
preceding fortnight that Mackenzie was justified in not giving 
implicit credence to this. But, as a measure of precaution, ho 
sent orders to his native adjutant to warn the native officers 
commanding troops to have their men ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. He also imparted the information by letter 
to Colonel Troup. Then Mackenzie, Becher, and the surgeon. 
He *nd Ms Currio, had their horses saddled ; they breakfasted ; 

then donned their uniforms so as to be ready for 
acSen*'^ immediate action. These operations had scarcely 
been completed, when the brigade-major, Captain 
Brownlow, rushed in with the information that the row had 
begun. Almost simultaneously the fire of the battery guns 
and the discharge of musketry came to confirm his story, 
Colonel Troup followed almost immediately. Mackenzie and 
Becher at once mounted their horses and rode down to their 
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Hnes to turn out the men. The Ist, 2nd, and 3rd troops of 
the 8th, forming the right wing, were soon drawn up 
in front of their lines facing the station. But it 8eem> 
ing to Mackenzie that the troops of the ' left wing 
showed unusual delay, he 'proceeded amongst them to hasten 
their movements. Meanwhile, the confusion was every moment 
increasing. From all parts of BarSlf, officers, 
civilians, and others, were running and riding into ba^ratba 
the lines for protection. The artillery and infantry 
were keeping up a constant and rapid fire on the 
fugitives, whilst all around bungalows were begiaining to smoke 
and blazo. Keeping his head cool all this time, Mackenzie, 
gallantl}’ aided by Becher, had turned out the troops of the 
left wing, and was getting them into order, when * 

happening to look round, he saw the troops of the 
rigm; wing go “Threes right,” and move off at a 
trot to the right and rear of the lines. Digging his spurs into 
his horse, Mackenzie quickly headed the wing, halted 
it, and asked by whose order they had moved. The 
Kisaldar commanding the Ist squadron replied that 
Colonel Troup had given the order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode 
oil to Colonel Troup, who had moved ahead in company with 
some officers and civilians, and asked what he proposed to 
do. Troup, who by the death of the brigadier had become the 
senior officer in (he station, replied that he proposed 
to retire on NainI Tal. Mackenzie, still feeling sure 
of his men, earnestly requested permission to be 
allowed to take his regiment back and try and re- 
cover the guns. Troup replied that it was useless ; 
but, yielding at last to Mackenzie’s urgent pleadings, 
lie consented in those words ; “ It is no use, but do as 
like.” 

The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced 1 y the informa- 
tion he had received on the night of the 30th of May 
and confirmed in his view by the delay of the left 
wing to turn out, had come to mistrust the 8th 
Irregulars. Mackenzie, on the other hand, whilst 
thoroughly believing in them, felt satisfied that the 
order given to them by Ccdonel Troup to follow the 
Europeans to Naini Tal was the one order which would try 
their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying it out would inv 
pose upon them the necessity .to leave all their property, and, 
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Ill some iaBfanceR, those for whom they oared more than for 
their property, at the mercy of the rebels. There can be no 
doubt now that the information on which Colonel Troup acted 
was partly true. There were traitors amongst the 8th Irregu- 
lars. Prominent amongst these was the senior native officer, 
Muhammad Shall. This man had been gained over 
Muha mmad Buhadur Khdn, and had in his turn done 

his best to gain the men. Yet it is to be regretted, 
1 think, that Mackenzie’s arrangements were interfered 
with before the temper of the men had been actually tested. 
The movement to the right, and the remonstrance with 
Colonel Troup, lost many precious moments at a most critical 
period. 

The value, in fact, of a few moments was never more clearly 
demonstrated than on this occasion. Whilst Mac- 
Letraved hr kenzie had been talking to Colonel Troup, the left 
wing had been drawing up in line. The moment 
they were quite ready, the traitor, Muhammad Shaff, 
watching his opportunity, gave the order to the men of the 
wing to follow him, and at once rode towards the cantonment. 

Mackenzie heard the tramp of their horses’ feet 
OTvereau^e moment after ho had received Colonel Troup’s 

his perfidy, permission to do as ho liked. Ho did not at once 
realise the cause of their action, for almost simul- 
taneously with it arose the cry that they had gone to charge 
the guns. Mackenzie at once addressed the men of 
right'wiug**'* right wing, and told them he was going to take 
them to recover the guns. The men received the 
intelligence with apparent delight, and followed Mackenzie 
— accompanied by Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and some 
officers* — at a steady trot to the parade-ground. On arriving 
there they found the left wing drawn up, apparently frater- 
nising with the rebels. It was necessary to bring them back, 
if possible, to their allegiance ; so Mackenzie, leaving his right 
wing under charge of Becher, rode up to them and addressed 
them. Whilst, however, in the act of speaking, and after the 
men had shown a disposition to follow him, there arose from 
the magazine of the 18th Native Infantry — the point where 


* Their naraen were Captain Kirby and Lieutenant Fraaer of the Artillery ; 

Captain Pateirgon and Lieutenant Warde, 68th Native Infantry ; Lieutenant 
UoUtor, 18th Native Infantry. 
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the mutinous Sipdhis were massed and where a gun had been 
placed— a cry summoning all the saw&rs to rally round 
the Muhammadan flag and to uphold their religion ; 

otherwise,” slmuted the speaker, ** the Muhamma^ mutineers to 
dans will be forced to eat pork, and the Hindus 
beef.” At the same time a green flag was hoisted. 

The cry, and the sight of the flag, arrested the favourable 
disposition of the men of the left wing, and Mackenzie, finding 
his efforts with them hopeless, rode back to the right. Here, 
however, a new disapi)ointment awaited him. The men of 
thi^r wing had felt the influence acting on the l8ft, 
and had begun to steal off. By the time Mackenzie 
returned, men to the number of about one troop rebels. • 
alone remained. Amongst these wore most of the 
native oflicers. With so small a body it was hopeless to 
charge, and it was almost certain that an order to that effect 
would not have l>een obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in the 
direction taken by Colonel Troup and the others. As he 
passed his regimental lines more men dropped away, 
and before he had gone half a mile the number of iwSay-three. 
the faithful was reduced to twenty-three, of whom 
twelve were native officers ! * They overtook Colonel Troup 


♦ It is due to these twenty-tlireo men to place oii reconl that thou.i:h every 
possible ti'iiiptatiou was held out to them to desert the Europeans, not one of 
them yielded to it. Amid many trials they remained faithful, and managed 
to do excellent service. The Kisaldar, Muhammad Nazim Khan, wot only 
left all liis property, but three children behind, to obey the call of duty. 
Mackenzie's orderly, a Muhammadan, rode, tliroughout the retreat of sixty-six 
miles, Mackenzie’s socoud charger, a magnificent Arab, on which it would 
have been easy for him to ride otf. But he was faithful, and when the horse 
Mackenzie was riding dropped dead the orderly at once dismounted and 
proceeded on foot. These men had their reward when the regiment was 
re-organise 1, and they redeemed, on the fith of April, 1858, tho good name of 
their regiment, being commended for the “ marked gallantry they displayed 
at Harha in Oiidh under the command of Captain Mackenzie. 

In the text I have recorded a plain and unadorned statement of the conduct 
of Captain Mackenzie and Lieutenant Bccher on this trying occasion. It is 
but just to both those officers that the opinion of the officer commanding the 
brigade to which they belonged should be added. In his report on the events 
recorded in the text Colonel Troup thus wrote: “In justice to Captain 
Mackenzie and Lieutenant Becher I consider it my duty, however much they 
like others may have been decciveil by their men, to state that in my opinion 
no two officers could have behaved better towards, or shown a better or more 
gallant example to, their men than they did. 1 was in daily, 1 may say 
hourly, communication with them, and I have great pleasure in stating that 

1* ‘-i 
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and his party twentyvthree miles from Bareli. Troup was 
warm in his acknowledgments. In truth he never expected tu 
see them. “ Thank God,” he exclaimed to Mackenzie, as the 
latter rode up, ‘‘ I feared you had gone to certain 
Tre Euhw death.” The retiring pa5rty now united, proceeded 
SrSSiTii. vdthout a halt to Naini Tal, accomplishing the 
distance, sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

On the .departure of the fugitives for Naini Tal the rebel 
rule was inaugurated at Bareli. Every European house but 
The rebel been burnt down. Khan Bahadur Khan 

ruioUmau- wafe proclaimed Viceroy of Eohilkhand. llis 
vice-royalty was baptised with blood. The two 
1 judges, Messrs. Robertson and Eaike^ ; the deputy- 

collector, Mr. Wyatt; Dr. Hay, Dr. Orr, Mr. Buck, and 
three other civilians ; all the merchants, traders, and clerks, 
and all the women and children who had not quitted the 
station, were murdered. Most of these were judicially 
slaughtered — slaughtered, that is to say, by the express order 
of the now viceroy, and many of them after having 
S!lughtprof brought into his presence. Exposed to this 

UijEughsh, terrible ordeal, cast by ruffians at the feet of this 
greater ruffian, the English race still asserted itself. 
The gallant prisoners told the new viceroy to his face that, 
though he might water his new throne with their blood, 
it would yet take no root in the ground ; that, though he might 
find it easy to slaughter unarmed men, women, and children, 
British power would yet assert itself to crush him. 

The better to assure the mastery and to rid himself of all 
rival claimants, Khan Bahadur Khan took tlie 
earliest opportunity to persuade Bakht Khan, the 
Subahdar of artillery before alluded to, and who 
had assumed the title of Brigadier, to lead the Sipahis to 
DehU, fumisliing him with a letter to the king. lie even 
made a show of accompanying him. But it was only a show. 
He returned from the first stage to Bareli, fortified his house, 
and, adding sacrilege to murder, destroyed the tomb of Mr. 
Thomason, whilom Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, to build with the materials, after the manner of 


from the very first to the last they were unremitting in the performanco 
nf the many harassing duties requii.i of them.” Colonel Troup further 
recommended them to tho favourable notice of the Commander-in-Chieil 
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the princes of the House of Taimur, a mausoleum for him- 
self. He at the same time enlisted all the Muham- 
madans who would carry arms, and with their aid cause? the 
began to oppress and plunder the rich Hindud. lirituhruie 
The latter began very soon to regret the over- g^tedT 
throw of the British rule. 

On the very same day on which the tragedy I have recorded 
was being enacted at Bareli, events not less startling 
were taking place at Shahjahdnpur, but forty-seven shdijahiCn- 
miles distant. There was but one native regiment 
at Shahjahanpur, the 28 th Regiment of Native Infantry. The 
news of the Mirath outbreak, arriving about tlio loth of May, 
had not caused less excitement at this station than elsewhure. 
Jiut whilst the residents, and especially the oflRcers, continued 
to trpst the Sipahis, they looked for an outbreak on the part of 
the notoriously turbulent population. Little, however, occurred 
at the time to cause apprehension. But as day after 
day passed, and rebellion seemed to be gathering TbeSipfihfs 
head, unchecked by all about them, the Sipahis began distrusted; 
to display a behaviour not entirely consistent with 
diity. Still, however, their officers believed that the bulk of 
tlicm were loyal. 

This belief Avas roughly and suddenly dispelled. The 31 st 
of May was a Sunday. Many of the residents and 
officers had gone to church. They were still at mutinyf 
their prayers when the Sipahis of the 28 th rushed 
upon them. 

On hearing the tumult the chaplain went to the door of the 
church to meet the mutineers. Ho was at once 
attacked, but esciiped for the moment with the loss theEn'i^ish 
of his hand, severed by a swoid stroke. Ho was 
subsequently killed by some villagers. Mr. Ricketts, 
the magistrate, whose vigilance had attracted towards him the 

f ioculiar hatred of the mutineers, likewise received a sword cut. 
lo then attempted to escape to his house, but was cut down 
about thirty-live yards from the vestry door. 3 Ir. Labadoor, a 
clerk, was killed in the church. His wife, his sister-in-law, 
and the bandmaster of the regiment, escaped for the moment, 
but eventually met a worse fate. Another clerk, a Mr. Smith, 
stole away, but was tracked out and killed. 

The scuffle at the door of the church and the attack upon 
those, whq first presented thems'elves to the mutineers had given 
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time meanwhile to the other ofiBoers and la^ea present there 
to improvise a defence. Captain liysaght, Mr. 
bMriSde * JenhiMi end others succeeded in barring the chancel 
doors against their assailants. Th^e, happily, had 
brought with them no Muskets, only swords and 
clubs, and so mistrustful wore they, that on observing the 
approach of one solitary oflScer, Captain Sneyd, armed with a 
gun, they made at once for their lines to get t leir muskets. 

The gentlemen had, before this, placed the adies in security 
in the church turret. Hardly had they done this when the 
Sip&his went*olf in the manner described, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards their domestic servants, faithful in this 
ex/remity, arrived at the church, bringing with them their 
masters’ guns and rifles. The English then ventured to open 
the doors. They found not only the horses and can’jages, 
which had brought them to church, still at the door, but 
clustering round alx)ut a hundred Sipdhis, principally Sikhs, 
who had hastened up to rally round and to defend their officers. 
For the moment they were safe. 

Meanwhile the cantonments had been a scene of tumult and 
bloodshed. When one party of the mutineers had 
sinughtorin rushed to the church another had fired the bunga- 
nien^° ”*** lows and sought out the Europeans. The assistant 
magistrate was killed in the verandah of his court, 
whither he had fled for refuge. Captain James, in temporary 
command of the 28 tl), was shot on the parade-ground whilst 
trying to reason with his men. In reply to his arguments they 
asserted that they were not after all such great traitors, inas- 
irmch as they had served the Government faithfully for twenty 
years. As he turned away in disgust they shot him. The 
mutineers allowed Dr. Bowling, the surgeon of the regiment, 
to visit the hospital unmolested, but, on his return, after he had 
taken up and placed inside his carriage his wife, his child, and 
his English maid, they shot him dead and wounded his wife. 
She managed, however, to reach the other fugitives at the church. 

There, now, were assembled all the Europeans remaining 
alive. What were they to do ? It was a terrible extremity. 

But desperate situations require desperate remedies, 
fhe only sensible course seemed to be to make 
of'powliii**^**' for the residence of the R&jah of Pow&in — across 
“ “■ the Oudh frontier, though but a few miles distant, 

aiiither accordingly they proceeded, and there they arrived 
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the same day. But their - reeeptiou vras unfavourable. The 
B&jah declared his inability to proteot them and refused 
them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the assistant magistrate, who was 
one of the pa^y, wrote at once to Mr. Thomason, the Deputy 
Commissioner of MuhamAii, in Oudh, to inform him of the 
events at Sh&hjahdnpur, and to beg him to send all the 
available carriage to enable the fugitives to reach his station. 
Mr. Thomason received the letter that night, and complied, as 
far as he could, with the request. At Muhamdi the fugitives 
arrived, in a terrible plight,* two days later. But they were 
not saved. Their subsequent adventures forfu one of the 
saddest episodes in the Indian Mutiny. 

Midway between Bareli and Sbahjahanpur, though not jn a 
direct line, and some thirty miles from the former, lies the 
civil station of Budaun. The magistrate and col- 
lector of this district, which took its name from the “ 
station, was Mr. William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served 
as Under Secretary in the Foreign Department 
during the rule of Lord Ellenborough. A man of 
observation and ability, ho had marked how, during 
the fifteen years preceding the mutiny, the action of our revenue 
system had gradually ruined the landowners of the country and 
broken up the village communities. Under the action of that 
revenue system landed rights and interests, sold for petty debts, 
had been bought by strangers who had no sympathy with the 
people. The dispossessed landowners, irritated and discon- 
tented, smarting under the loss of their estates, 
looked upon the Bidtish Government as the author of our 

of their calamities ; whilst the j)easantry, connected te^”*** 
with these landownera for centuries, bestowed upon 
them all their sympathy, reserving their hatred for the 
strangei's — their patrons, the British. 

The social state in Rohilkhand having been gradually grow- 
ing to this point, it can easily be conceived that, when the 
mutiny broke out in the North-West, Buddun was ripe for 
revolt. 

Mr. Edwards was well aware of the dangers which awaited 


* ** Bad was the appearance of the poor Shdhjahinpifr fugitives on their 

arrival at Muhamdi; weary and with naked feet did tney with much 

diifiouUy and toil reach thus far .” — Narrative of the ShdhjahdnpUr Mutiny 
and Mnesaore. 
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him in his isolated position. He %7as alone at Budaun. As 
soon as the TOvolt at Mirath had disclosed to him 
*r^**?*P**' nature of the impending catastrophe he had 
Edwu^'* sent his wife and child to Nainf Tal.^ He remained 
alone — well aware that the population all around 
him was discontented, that the company of Sipabis who guarded 
his treasury was not to be trusted, that the police would join 
in the scramble which a signal from Bareli would inaugurate. 

I’o oppose an insurrection on the part of these men 
Mr. Edwards had no resource beyond his brave and 
resolute heart. 

On the 29th of May Mr. Alfred Phillipps, the magistrate of 
Itah, a station in the Agra district, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, rode into Budaun. He was on his way to 
Bareli to demand help from thence, his own district 
BuSun.'* being in a state of insurrection. Mr. Edwards told 
him that help was not to be looked for from Bareli, as 
he had himself asked for it in vain. But two days later 
information reached Edwards that the important 
town of Bilsi was about to bo attacked by the rebels. 
To allow this place to fall without an eflort was not 
to be thought of. Edwards decided then to make 
another appeal to Bareli. The answer was favourable. He 
was promised a company of Sipahis under a European officer, 
jnne 1 Joyfully ho was expecting these, when, on the 1st 
of June, ho received information that the entire 
Bareli brigade had mutinied, and that revolt reigiied at that 
station. 


Mr. Edwards received this information early in the morning. 


News arrives 
of the mutiny 


He imparted it to Mr. Phillipps, who, realising at 
once the failure of his mission, started at once to 


return to his district before the roads should be 
barred by the rebels. Very soon after Mr. Phillipps’s 


departure Mr. Edwards was joined by two indigo planters, the 
Messrs. Donald, and by a subordinate of the salt department, 
Mr. Gibson. These expressed their resolution to accompany 


Mr. Edwards whithersoever he might go. But at the moment 
Tb troo Edwards had no mind to go anywhere. The 

and po^u^ Sipahis at Budaun had not yet broken into revolt, 
nswu ** and their commandant, on receiving the intelligence 
from Bareli, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards 
that he and his men would defend the treasury confided to 
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them to the last man. That very evening, however, they rosej 
and being joined by a party from Bareli and by the released 
gaol-birds of the place, began to plunder and destroy. 

There was ngw nothing for the four Englishmen but flight. 
Their numbers, far from *being a protection, were 
an embarrassment, for, with the districts all around W'- 
them surging, concealment, difficult for one or two, others flee, 
would be almost impossible for four. But there was 
no help for it. The four Englishmen, accompanied by an 
Afghan servant of Mr. Edwards and by an orderly — a Sikh, 
Wazir Singh — ^both true men, rode at once for their lives. 
Dui-ing the first few days, they galloped from village to village, 
quitting it, or remaining, as they found the native hostil^or 
the reverse ; often forced to flee when most in need of food and 
rest.. They crossed the Ganges two or three times, 
tracing out a zig-zag path in the hope of avoiding 
danger. Ultimately, with the loss of one of their 
number, they reached Fathgarh. But Fathgarh, on the eve of 
revolt, was no abiding place for fugitive Eurojjeans. Mr. 
Edwards himself wished to make for Kdnhpur, or even for 
Agra. Both these routes having been pronounced 
impracticable, ho and his companions determined, 
in pursuance of the advice of his friend, Mr. Probyn, 
the Collector of Fathgarh, to join Mrs. Probyn and her children, 
then at Dharmpiir, the fortified residence of a friendly native, 
Hardco Bakhsh. Mr. Edwards reached that place on the 10th 
of Juno and found collected there many Europeans. Most of 
these, however, returned to Fathgarh. Mr. Edwards, 

Mr. and Mrs. Probyn and their children, remained 
at Dharmpiir, and ultimately — ^after the party had « piurm- 
undergone terrible troubles and privations, the ** 
weaker and more delicate of its members having been forced to 
lie for weeks concealed “ in a wretched hovel, occu- 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond description, the 
smell stifling, and the mud and dirt over our 
ankles,” — they reached Kauhpiir. They arrived at 
that goal of safety on the 1st of September, just three 
calendar months after Mr. Edwards had left Budaun. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule had been Rebel rule is 
inaugurated. The authority of Ehan Bahddur 
Khan was acknowledged, and the Sipahis, after 
having rifled the treasuiy, wexp persuaded to inarch to Dehli. 
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Thanks to the prevision of Mr. Edwards, the rifling of the 
treasury was unusually unproductive, that gentleman having 
refused, with a view to possible eventualities, to receive the 
instalments of revenue due from the land-holders. 

Murad^bad lies forty-eight miles' north-west of Bareli. In 
iAihSA 1857 it was garrisoned by one native regiment, the 
‘ 29th Native Infantry, and by half a battery of 
native artillery. It was likewise the seat of a civil district, 
with judge, magistrate and collector, assistant magistrate, and 
civil surgeon.* 

The news of’the mutiny at Mirath reached MurddabM on the 
16th of May. No immediate result was apparent; 
R!Sbei'f arrive evening of the 18th intelligence reached 

iniUTi^ity. the authorities in the station that a small party of 
the 20th Regiment of Native Infantry — one qf the 
regiments which had mutinied at Mirath — was encamped, fully 
equipped and with a large quantity of treasure, in the jungle, 
on the left bank of the G organ rivulet, about five miles from 
the station. 

The opportunity was considered a good one for testing the 
loyalty, always loudly professed, of the men of the 
29th Native Infantry. Accordingly, a company of 
Native that regiment, commanded by Captain Faddy, was 
try 18 to» , ffjp duty that night. The night was pitch 

dark, but as a surprise was intended that circumstance was in 
favour of the British. At 11 o’clock. Captain Faddy sot out, 
preceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by his subaltern 
and some civilians. On approaching the Gorgan rivulet Faddy 
halted his infantry, and ordered the cavalry to take up a 
position to cut off the enemy’s retreat. As soon as this move- 
ment had been satisfactorily accomplished he 
dashed on to the enemy’s encampment with his 
infantry, overpowered their sentries, and roughly 
awoke them from their slumbers. The darkness was so great 
that friend could only be distinguished from foe by the flash of 
the fire-arms. Owing to this the bulk of the insurgents 
managed to steal off, with the loss, however, of all their arms 
and horses, ten thousand rupees in coin, eight prisoners, and 
one man killed. 

So far the men of the 29th seemed to have stood the test well. 
It has indeed been asserted that they did not exert themselves 
as mtich as they might have done, and that, had their hearts 
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been in the struggle, they might have prevented the escape of so 
large a number of the insurgents. Such was not, how- 
ever, the opinion of their officers at the time. At the doubts are 
best it can onlj^ be conjecture, for the pitchy darkness 
of the night was quite suifit ‘snt to account for the es- 
cape of the dark-skinned mutineers, roused suddenlyfrom slumber. 

It would appear, however, that the mutineejs themselves did 
not consider that the hearts of the men of the 29th 
Native Infantry were very much incensed ugainst 
them. For the very morning following the surprise 
just narrated a few of them, escaped from thalf surprise, came 
into the station and boldly entered the lines of the 29th ! But, 
again, the 29th displayed a loyal resolution. The native 
sergeant who was leading the rebel Sipahis was shot down and 
the ^remainder were taken prisoners. It being considered unsafe 
to lodge the prisoners in the quarter-guard, they were sent to the 
gaol. It happened, however, unfortunately, that the native 
sergeant who had been shot had a near relation in the 29th, and 
that this near relation was a man of some influence in the regi- 
ment. No sooner had this man discovered who it was 
who had been slain than ho collected about a hundred 
men, the worst charactei'S in the regiment, led them »piru. 
to the gaol, stormed it, and released not only the 
men of the 20th, but the six hundred prisoners lodged there ! 

But the bulk of the regiment was still true. On hearing of 
the raid against the gaol the officers turned out 
their men, and these displayed the greatest alacrity ^ 
in responding to the call made upon their loyalty. tiniM^yai. 
A number of them followed the Adjutant, Captain 
Gardiner, in pursuit of the rioters and the escaped convicts, 
and actually succeeded in bringing back a hundred and fifty of 
them. The civil authorities co-operated with the military in 
this well-timed expedition, and are entitled to share in the 
credit due to its sucoess. Subsequently, more of the insurgents 
were caught. Some even returned of their own accord. But 
the real crisis, far from having been surmounted, was still 
looming in the future. On the 2l8t of May the authorities dis- 
covered that a number of Muhammadan fanatics from Rdmpur* 
had collected on the left bank of the Bdmganga, opposite the 


* B&mptfr, the capital of n mediatized Afghan chief, Mahomed Ydsiif Ali 
KhdQ, lies eighteen miles to the east Qf Muriddhid. 
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town of Murdddbdd, liad hoisted the green flag, and were in 
communication with the evil-disposed men of the 
M?fw'^****** town. In the town itself the threatening effect of 
this demonstration was manifest at^ glance. The 
shops were all shut, the streets were' deserted, the doors of the 
.houses were barred. 

It was patent to all that unless this demonstration were 
encountered with a firm and resolute hand the 
British cause was lost. The judge, Mr. Cracroft 
meMMea Wilson, Called upon the military authorities to aid 
hirii. The aid was given. Setting out then with 
some sawdrs and with two officers and a company of the 29th, 
ho«, attacked and dispersed the fanatics. One of the latter 
levelled at Mr. Wilson’s hea<l a blunderbuss loaded 
ca^the with slugs. Mr. Wilson seized it in time. ,The 
through It. fanatic then drew a pistol from his belt ; but before 
ho could discharge it a Sipdhi of the 29th knocked 
him down. That night the chief of the evil-disposed party 
within the town was killed by the police. 

Two days later, the 23rd, another incident came to try alike 
the English and the Sipahis. On that day intelli- 
AUiirtc^is gcnce arrived that two companies of sappers and 
minors, laden with plunder and fully equipped, 
were approaching the station. Instantly two companies of tho 
29th Native Infantry and sixty sawdrs were warned for duty. 
Captain Whish, who commanded the party, took with him two 
guns and marched out on the road by which tho enemy wore to 
advance. But intelligence of his march had preceded him. 
The rebels, not caring to encounter him, crossed the river and 
.made for tho Tardi. Tho joint magistrate, however, tracked 
them with four sawdrs, and kept thorn in sight 
»s success- till the detachment camo Tip, when, without the 
semblance of a struggle, the rebels laid down 
their arms. Previous expei’ienco having demon- 
^trated the impolicy of bringing any prisoners into Murd- 
ddbdd, these men were deprived of their arms, their ammuni- 
tion, their money, and their uniform, and wore turned loose. 

The good conduct of the men of the 29th Native 
Causes which Infantry in these expeditions had nursed the hope 
untheS°^'is that they might remain staunch and loyal to the end. 

But it is easy now to perceive how, in the times 
that were approaching, it was all but impossible that this 
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(ihoUld.be 80 . The districts around them were surging. Every 
day they were seeing and talking with men who appealed te 
the sentiment lying nearest to their heart — ^to their religion 
and their oastp; who told them that it was the deliberate 
intention of the British Government to violate the latter; who 
pointed to the sufferings and privations their brethren were 
enduring in the sacred cause ; and who appealed at the same 
time to the baser passions of cupidity and ambition. Murd- 
diibad wtw but forty-eight miles from the larger station of 
Bareli, and we have seen what was passing at Bareli during the 
last two weeks of May ! 

Until the 2nd of June, however, the Sipahis of the 29th 
Native Infantry performed their duty loyally aud • 

well. But early on the morning of that day it 
becoipie known throughout Muradabad that rebellion « Barsu. 
had proved triumphant at Bareli. The judge and 
the magistrate had received that intelligence at 2 o’clock in the 
morning by the hands of a special messenger from the Nawab 
of hampur. 

The effect of this intelligence upon the Sipahis of the 29th 
Native Infantry and upon the townspeople was 
prompt and significant. No one doubted but that a 
crisis was at hand. The men were sullen, sarcastic, sipihu. 
and even rude in their manner ; the townspeople 
defiant and disrespectful. Mr. Wilson’s energetic proposal to 
them to follow their officers to Mirath with their colours flying; 
t<akiug guns and treasure with them, was met with derision. 
TJiey had decided for themselves tho j)art to be taken. 

The following morning they threw off all disguise. They 
began by refusing to all but the Europeans admis- 
sion to tho building in which the public moneys 
wore deposited, on tho ground that the fanatics disguise, 
from Eampur might return to attack it. 

The civilians, prevented thus from exercising absolute control 
over the treasure, thought it would prevent a general disturb- 
ance if it were so disposed that the Sipdhis could take posses- 
sion of it without opposition. They accordingly had it placed, 
the Sipdhis quietly acquiescing, upon tumbrils, 
and formally made it over to the treasury guard, 

The magistrate, Mr. Saunders, seized the oppor- 

tunity to destroy as many of the Government stamps * 

in store as he could lay hands upon. Tho amount of the money 
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thus made over to the Sipdhis was but £7,600. Tb6y were 
greatly disappointed at the smallness of the amount. In the 
first burst of their fury they seized the native treasurer, 
dragged him to the guns, and threatened to ^low him away 
unless he would disclose the place where the remainder had 
been concealed. Captain Faddy and Mr. Saunders rescued the 
man from his impending fate. But when the latter and Mr. 
Wilson were about to ride off a few of the disaffected men 
levelled their pieces at them and ran round to prevent their 
escape. Somd of the native officers, however, reminding the 
men of the oath they had taken to spare the lives of the 
Europeans, induced them to lower their muskets and to desist. 

^.imultanoously with the seizure of the rupees the Sip&his 

and the other appropriated the opium, and all the 

property”of” plate-chests and other property consigned for security 
^ Government treasury. The police had ceased 
to act. The rabble were beginning to move. There 
was but one course to pursue, and that was to save for future 
service lives which, at MurdddbM, would have been uselessly 
sacrificed. 

The English started, then: the civilians and their wives 
accompanied by a native officer and some men of 
The English Irregular Cavalry, who happened to be there on 
Muridibfid. leave, for Mirath ; the officers and their families 
for Nainf Tal. Both stations were reached with- 
out loss of life. 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally Eurasian 
clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. An invalided 
those officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant Warwick, and 
tnalned. his wife, a native Chiistian, were killed. Mr. 

Powell, a clerk, was wounded. But he, and some 
thirty-one others, purchased immunity from further ill-treat- 
ment by embracing the Muhammadan faith. Their subsequent 
fate is uncertain ; but it is believed that but few lived to hear 
of the fall of Dehli. 


With the mutiny of the troops at Mur&ddbad all Bohilkhand 
Robiifchand nominally under the sway of Ehdn Bahadur 

under K^n Ehdn, the descendant of its last independent ruler, 
^ddor a pensioned civil officer under the British. I say, 

nominally, for his authority was never thoroughly 
established. His sway, in fact, was the sway of disorder. It 
can best be described by using a proverb familiar to the 
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ij Atives : “ TTie 'buffalo is the property of the man who holds 
the bludgeon.” A social condition was inaugurated not dis- 
similar to that which prevailed throughout Mardthd India in 
the interval between the departure of Marquess Wellesley 
and the close of the Pindd i War. Unarmed SipAhis, if in 
small parties, were certain to be set upon b3' villagers armed 
with clubs, and plundered— often murdered. Pious Brahmans, 
telling their beads, were suddenly assaulted and murdered by 
Muhammadan stragglers, for the sake of the brass vessels in 
which they cooked their food. The landowners, dispossessed 
under the action of the British revenue system, 
resumed their lands, but in many eases, they, and Jfo® 
the farmers generally, especially the Muhammadans, , 

exercised the authority they thus acquired, or of which they 
wore possessed, with so much severity that no peace- 
fully ■'disposed man would dare to venture beyond 
the limits of his village even in the daytime. If he travelled 
at night, the greatest secrecy and precaution had to be 
observed. 

Stich was the social life in Kohilkhand under native sway in 
1857. Nor was the political condition of the pro- 
vince more flourishing. By the Thdkurs, or barons, 
the authority of Khan Bahadur Khdn was for a long 
time disputed. These men were just as greedy of plunder as had 
been the Sij»ahis, and they rejoiced for the moment at the sudden 
acquisition of power to attack villages and towns. But from 
some cause or other they and their followers were very badly 
armed — their weapons consisting mainly of bludgeons and 
matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty from long disuse. 
Their power, then, was not equal to their will. Budaun, thrice 
threatened, successfully resisted them. Having no guns, they 
were unable to combat the trained ti'oops of the native viceroy. 
Whenever these trained levies marched against them and beat 
them, they, their relatives, and their followers, experienced no 
mercy. Mutilation and murder followed defeat, and confiscation 
followed mutilation and murder. Sometimes stories 
of these atrocities induced several Th&krirs to 
combine, but never successfully. Badly armed and 
untrained, the peasantry whom they led, even when they 
obtained a transient success, dispersed for plunder. In the ehd 
hey were always beaten. 

It, is scarcely surprising if, under these circumstances, the 
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.hearts of the rural population liegan after a time to yearn for 
their old rulers. It was in vain that, in a boastful 
tong^^De proclamation, Khdn Bab&dur Ehdn denounced the 
M^*^*'’* English as liars, as destroyers of the creeds of others, 
as confiscators of property. - In Ithe recesses of 
their own houses the peasantry replied that at least the English 
were truth-tellers ; at least, they did not war on women and 
children ; at least, they were a moral race, above treachery and 
deceit. The longer the rule of the Muhammadan viceroy lasted 
the more these opinions circulated. His mis-government begat 
contrast. CoSltrast begat a longing desire for the old master, 
until at last the victory of the English came to be the hope of 
every peasant’s hut, the earnest desire of every true working 
man in the province. 

The course of events now fakes us down to Fathgarh, a 
station in the Agra division, on the right baftk of 
lathgarb. river Ganges, twenty -five miles south of 

Shahjahdnpur. 

Fathgarh was the seat of a gun-carriage manufactory — the 
works connected with which were carried on in a dilapidated 
fort — and the headquarters of the 10th Begiment of Native 
Infantry and a native battery. Three or four miles to the 
west of it lies the native city of Farrukhubad, the seat of a 
pensioned Pathan Nawab. The inhabitants of the district 
numbered close upon a million. About one-tenth of these wei-o 
Muhammadans, but Muhammadans of a peculiarly turbulent 
character, given to murder and rapine beyond their co- 
religionists in other provinces. They had been 
ct^cterof Glider English rule since the year 1802, but iu 
the Muham- their inmost hearts they had long rebelled against 
******* system of order and care for life and property 
then imposed upon the district iu which they lived. 

The events at Mirath on the 10th of May had awakened in 
the minds of the men of the 10th Native Infantry sentiments 
analogous to these which had been produced elsewhere. Like 
their comrades in those other stations, they resolved to temporise 
and to bide their time. In this way the month of May was 
tided over. But on the 3rd of June intelligence was received 
of the mutinies at Bareli and at Sbahjahdnpur and of the rising 
of Bohilkhand. It happened that Colonel Smith, commanding 
the regiment, was a man of energy and decision. He at 
once summoned a council of the leading residents, and 
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announced to them his intention of despatching that night 
the women and children by boat, down the Ganges, to Kanhpur. 
It was known that Kdnhpur was then holding out; 
that European, soldiers had arrived there ; that more away ^ 
were on their f\ray thither. It seemed in every 
respect eligible as a place of refuge. * 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of June, then, about 
a hundred and seventy non-combatants, a large June 4 
proportion of whom were women and children, some of whom 
started off in boats. The next day, all sorts of 
contradictory reports reaching the fugitives, it vias ^ * 

resolved to divide into two parties. A hundred and twenty- 
six continued to prosecute their journey to Kanhpur, 
only to bo seized there by the order of Ndna Sahib, 
and by his order to be foully murdered ; the other nu^irampiir. 
party, amongst whom were the wife and family of 
Mr. Probyn, preferred to accept ilie hospitality of a native 
landowner, Ilardco Baksli, at Dharmpiir ; the same whom we 
have seen receiving Mr. Probyn and Mr. Edwards. They 
roniainod, whilst the majority, about forty in number, 
some hesitation, returned to Fathgarh (13th of June). 

•Meanwhile, affairs in Fathgarh had not progressed 
favourably. On the very day of the despatch of the 
Colonel Smith liad attempted to move the Government treasure 
into the fort. But the Sipahis had flatly refused to allow this. 
With strange inconsistency, and although they were 
corresponding with the mutinous regiments in the 
province of Oudh, the same men cheerfully obeyed 
their Coloners order to destroy the bridge of boats, 
the solo link between the district of Farrukhabad and that 
province. They seemed to evince a true and loyal feeling, when, 
on the iGth of June, they handed to their (Jolonel 
a letter written to them by the Subahdar of the 
41st Native Infantry — a regiment which had recently mutinied 
at Sitapur, in Oudh — in which that Subahdar announced that 
he and his regiment had arrived within a few miles of Fathgarh, 
and that ho and they now called upon the 10th to murder their 
officers, to seize the treasure, and to join them. The native 
officer who communicated to Colonel Smith the contents of this 
letter added, that ho and the men had replied that they had 
served the Company too many years to turn traitors ; that they 
were resolved to remain true to their salt and to oppose hy 
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force tl )0 41st if they should march that way. It was after 
this correspondence that the men of the 10th aided 
S’muSn^ in breaking down the bridge of boats across the 
Ganges. Yet the very next day, the 18th of 
June, they warned Colonel Smith that they Would no longer 
obey the British, and that be and his officers had better retiro 
within the fort. 

It would appear from this warning and this action that the 
men of the 10th had no desire to kill their officers ; 
that they cared ■•only for the ct)in. The day 
following, the 41st crossed the river in boats and 
joined them. Bloodier counsels then prevailed. 

Colonel Smith and the European population had not, mean- 
while, been slow to avail themselves of the opportunity given 
them. To the number of upwards of a hundred * 
uveritfri'Ie. entered the fort. Of that number only thirty- 

three were able-bodied men : the remainder consisted 
of women, children, and infirm non-combatants. Their first 
care was to mount guns on the ramparts. A 6-pounder was 
at once placed in position to command the gateway. 
By strenuous exertions a 3-pounder, a 9-poundor, a 
►on. " 12-pounder, an 18-pounder, and a 24-pounder, were 
likewise mounted. The last three were howitzers. 
A small brass mortar, and three hundred muskets were also 
unearthed and made ready for use. 

The next care was to search for ammunition. The supply 
of this was, however, extremely defective. The garrison could 
not lay hands on more than a few muster round shot and 
shells ; six lioxes of balled, and an equal number of blank cart- 
ridges. The.so latter were at once broken up, and 
ammuuition. powder was put by for the use of the guns— a lot 
of nuts, screws, hammer-heads and such-like articles 
being collected to be used as grape. At the same time the 
garrison were told off into three parties, each under an officer, 
and to these distinct watches were assigned. 

All these arrangements had been happily completed before 
the Six)&hiB showed any sign of molesting our countrymen. 
The fact was that perfect union did not reign among the 
mutineers. The 10th Begiment, on dismissing its officers, had 


* They liad been joined by fugitives and travellers from other parts of 
the country. 
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placed itself unreservedly at the disposal of the Nawdb, but had 
refused to hand over to him the treasure. The 
4 l 8 t, meanwhile, crossing the Ganges in boats, had the 

entered the city, and demaydod from the men of the mutSiSjrl.'* 
10 th their share of the plunder. The 10 th refused to 
part with their spoils, whereupon the 4l8t, reproaching them with 
having spared the lives of their officers, went tumultuously to the 
Naw&b and implored him to order the 10 th to join them in an 
attack on the fort. The Kawdb, it is believed, gave the required 
order ; but, before they received it, the 10 th hq^ divided the 
treasure amongst themselves. Then the greater number of them 
seized the first opportunity to cross the river into Oudh, and to 
make their way to their homes. Those who remained were #et 
upon by the men of the disappointed 41st. In the contest which 
cnsuqd many on both sides were killed. It ended only by the 
survivors of the 10th agreeing to follow the counsels of the 41st. 

The 4l8t were now masters of the situation, and the object of 
the 4l8t was European blood. The Nawab threw j„nei 9 24 
himself heartily into their cause, and supplied them Bi.>odycounl 
with provisions and all the munitions of war at his prevail, 
disposal. But the mutineers still delayed the attack. They 
wore awaiting, they said, an auspicious day. This delay was 
of no small advantage to the besieged, as it enabled them, by 
means of the natives who still adhered to them, to store the 
fort with provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 2.5th of June. But it was not till 
the evening of the day following that the first alarm 
was given. This was caused by the opening of a mus- ^ 5,3 ‘ 

kotiy fire upon some coolies employed by our peojile ncers attack 
to pull down some walls outside, but contiguous to, 
the fort. It. led to nothing. Before daybreak the following 
morning, however, the mutineers opened fire from their only two 
guns ; but, finding it ineffectual, they soon caused it to cease. 
A little later, taking position behind trees, bushes, and any 
wall that afforded cover, they opened a heavy musketry lire. 
It was, however, quite ineffective, whereas many of them were 
hit by the English marksmen. 

The only incident which made the following day differ from 
its predecessor was the display by the enemy of 
escalading ladders. But not one of theso could bo 
planted against the walls of the fort. The aim of 
our countrymen was too true. 

Q 2 
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For four days similar tactics were pursued, varied only by 
ineifectual attempts to escalade. The enemy suffered 
severely from the guns and muskets of the besieged, 
whereas the lose sustaiped by th« latter was ex- 
tremely slight. On the fifth day the rebels changed their 
tactics. Ceasing direct attack, a body of them went 
^e^tocticT occupy a village called Husdnpfir, the roofs of the 
houses in which commanded a portion of the interior 
of the fort. From these roofs they opened a deadly and effective 
fire, speedily jjroductive of casualties amongst the garrison. At 
the same time another body took possession of a small outhouse 
about seventy yards from the fort and commanding the rampart, 
lOOpholed it, and opened a destructive fire on the gunners, 
rendeiing the service of the guns impossible. The garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire. Colonel Tucker being 
amongst the slain. The enemy then began mining operations, 
and at the end of two days sprung the mine. The explosion 
shook the whole fort, but blew away only five or six yards of 
the outer wall, leaving the inner half standing. The rebels 
made two attempts, then, to storm. But the first 
taffle” was defeated by the vigilance of one of the garrision, 
Mr. Jones, who noticing their assembling below the 
breach, poured into them, unaided, “ the fire of two double- 
barrels and eight muskets, and again discharging them as they 
were reloaded by a native ; ” the second, by the excellent aim of 
Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, the loader of the storming party 
falling dead by a shot from his rifle. 

The situation of the garrison was nevertheless sensibly 
deteriorating. They had lost some of their best 
«nder”wlmh men. Many of their defences were commanded. 

Ammunition was running short. The enemy, too, 
were daily devising fresh schemes of attack. The 
day following the repulse just recorded they managed to hoist 
one of their guns in a position to command the building in 
wbioh the women and children were located ; the 
Kew attacks, p^ar against the main gateway. The firing 

from these was cfiectivo. The building was struck, the gate 
was pierced, and, worse than all, two of the garrison guns were 
disabled. Still, however, damages were repaired with a will, 
and tbe enemy was again baffled. Under these circumstances, 
they once more had recourse to mining. 

Up to this point the gairison had shown a spirit, an 
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energy, and a resolution not to be surpassed. But tlieir losses 
had been severe. Their eflfective number, originally 
small, had considerably diminished. Excessive work ^rVison.^'^^ 
had thus been thrown upon the survivors, and they 
were now fairly worn out by fatigue and watching. They 
could still have repelled a direct attack, but when they 
witnessed a second attempt to mine their position, 
despair of a successful defence began to steal over BpectsSete- 
their minds. It would have been strange had it 
been otherwise. It was evident that after the firing of tlio 
second mine, two breaches would be available igpr the assault, 
and the garrison were not sujBSciently strong in numbers to 
defend more than one. The case was desj)orate. Effective 
defence had become impossible. • 

But there remained to the garrison still one chance of escape. 
Th^ rainy season had set in, and under its influence 
there had been a considerable rise in the waters of evasion.*^^ 
the Ganges. Three large boats had been kept safely 
moored under the fort walls. It might be possible, starting at 
night, to descend the rapidly-flowing river to a point where 
they would be far from the reach of the murderous Sipahis 
Such a course, at all evouts, offered, or scanned to offer, a better 
chance of escape than a continuance of the defence of the fort 
with numbers diminished and ammunition all but exhausted. 
So thought, after due consideration, Colonel Smith and the 
garrison. They resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
away in the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
J uly the attempt wns made. The ladies and children ^ 
wore divided into three parties and at midnight were attemp/ir^ 
stowed away in the boats. Meanwhile the pickets 
and sentries still remained at their posts, nor were they called 
in until all the non-combatants had embarked. But, before 
leaving the fort, they spiked the guns and destroyed the small 
amount of ammunituni that remained. It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning before they had all ombfirked. TJie order was then 
given to let go. The boats started in good order, but the 
clearness of the night betrayed their movements to the Sipahis. 
These at once guessed the truth, liaising the cry „ 
that the r aringhis were running away, they fired commence- 
wildly at the boats, and then followed, still discharg- enterprise'^ 
ing their pieces, along the bank. But Fortune for 
the moment favoured our countrymen. The banks were 
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unfavourable for miming, and the current was strong. 


The 


hostile missiles all fell short. 

I have already stated that the boats were three in number. 
They had been apportioned respectively to the commands of 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie, and Major Bobertson. But 
Colonel Goldie’s boat was soon found to be too unwieldy, and 
was abandoned, its occupants being lemoved to 
Colonel Smith’s boat. The delay caused by the 
transhipment enabled the Sipdhis to bring down one 
of their guns to bear on the boats, but the balls still fell short. 
At length the, fugitives resumed their journey, and reachctl 
without accident the village of Singhirdmpdr. Here they 
stopped to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s boat. But the 
• villagers turned out, opened fire upon it, and killed 

one of the two boatmen. The villagers still con- 
tinuing to turn out, five of the British officers* 
jumped into the water, waded to land, and charged and drove 
back the enemy, numbering now about three hundred, killing 
M lor no- of their leaders. They then returned to the 

bemoii’s^boat boat, the Tudder of which had been repaired. They 
t^ouni** scarcely gone a few yards, however, before Major 

Robertson’s boat grounded on a soft sand-bank. 
Notwithstanding every eflbrt, and despite the fact that the 
fugitives jumped into the water to push her off, she remained 
there immovable. Colonel Smith’s boat, meanwhile, had gone 
down with the stream. 

grounded boat had been in the helpless posi- 
tion above reeorded about half an hour when its 
occupants descried two boats coming towards them 
down the stream apparently empty. These boats approached 
and attack within twenty yards of them, when suddenly they 
jiigorit^ became alive with armed Sipahis. These opened 
prison’* upon our countrymen a murderous and continued 
lire. Before the fugitives had time to recover 
from their surprise, many of them, including Major liobert- 
Bou, had been wounded, and some Sipahis had already 


Tliese were Major Munro, Lientonants Eckford, Sweetenham, tiiiil 
Henderson of the lO'th Native Infantry, and Cupttiin Edmund Yibuit, 2iid 
Cavalry. The wiiter gladly takes this opportunity to oiler his tribute of 
regret lor the untimely end of the last-named officer, who to the form of an 
Antinous united the noblest and most manly sentiments and a ripe and 
brilliant intellect. 
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l)oardocl tlio boat. Tho crisis was terril)lo, Major Eobcrtson, 
retaining, despite bis wonnd, all his coolness, and all bis 
courage, implored the ladies to jump into the water and 
trust to tho current rather than to the Sipahis. Many of 
tlioin did so, anft some of ^em, assisted by the men, some by 
their own eiforts, succeeded in swimming down the stream. 
Eventually many of these wore drowned; many were killed. 
Those who were taken by the Sipdhis were carried prisoners 
to the Nawdb.* 

Meanwhile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been carried down by 
tho stream. Its occupants received authentic intSl- 
ligonce of the fate of t heir friends from Mr. Jones, sulahvboat 
who, after having defended himself as long as » 

defence was possible, and received a bullet-wound in the right 
shoulder, had struck out into the stream. Mr. Jones states in 
his narrative that on board that boat ho found “everything in 
confusion,” some havins; been killed, some wounded, by the 
villagers of Singhirampur. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Fisher was 
picked up, Tho boat continued to drop down without pursuit 
<jr molestation from, or intercourse with, the natives, till on tho 
evening of the following day it reached a village 
opposite Kusiimkhoi’, in tlio Oudh territories. Here j’.'* * 
tlie villagers offered tho fugitives assistance and viuagof 
protection. These at first feared tivachery, but, 
becoming convinced of tlie friendly intentions of the peasants, 
they put to shore for the night, and woi’e refreshed by a meal 
consisting of unleavened bread and buffalo milk. 

Well would it have been if our countrymen 
had remained with these kind-hearted villagers, their 
One of them, Mr. Jones, whose wound had become number'**'^ 
most painful, decided on doing so. The others all except, 
set out that night. They set out to meet their 
death. The precise form in which that death was meted 


* Amongst those who sncccctled in swimming to tho other boat w'ore Mr. 
Jones, whoso narrative I have mainly followed ; Mr. Fishor, tho chaplain, 

w hoso gallantry had endeared him to every one, and who, on this occasion 
bup})orled his wife and child till they died in his arms. Mr. l>avid Cliureher, 
supporting Major Itohertsoii, by means of an oar, succeeded in rcocliiug tho 
village of Kullidr. Hero tlie villagers sLelterod them. Mr. Churclior 
remained here tending Major Eobcrtson for two niontlis. Tiie latter then 
died. Ultimately Mr. Churcher sucoeeded in reaching Kanhpiir, then 
occupied by the liritisli. 
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out to them may not bo certainly hnown. Some believe that 
the boat was stopped near Kanhpur, its occupants dra^i^ed 
out, and there murdered. There is, on the otlier hand, some 
ground for believing that as the boaj[; passed Bithur,* 
miiaiiuh^n stronghold of Nana Sahib, it was fired upon by 

the Sipahis, and all on board were killed. This, 
however, is certain, that they all met their death at or near 
Kanhpiir, on the order of Ndna Dundd Pant. 

Thus had the Nawdb, Tafuzal Husen Khan, triumpliod at 
Parrukhabad. TTo inaugurated his succession by 
thef^awab!^ slaughter of some forty Europeans taken in 

various ports of the district. The 2)risoiicrs brought 
bj^ckfrom Major Kobertson’s boat were kei>t for about a fortniglit 
in confinement, and then murdered under most atrocious 
circumstances. But the blood thus sjult failed to cemerjt his 
throne. It failed to win for him the alToction of the Hindus, 
constituting nine-tenths of the population of the district. It 
failed to give him a sense of security. In a few short months, 
it was this blood which choked his utteiances for pardon, and 
which, M'hen the penalty he had incurred had been remitted by 
the unauthorised action of a subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence more miserable than death. The Government 
could not recede from the plighted word of their officer ; but, 
though the Nawab was allowed to live, he lived only to see the 
utter annihilation of his own schemes, the complete restoration 
of the authority he had insulted and defied, to be made conscious 
every day of the contempt and disgust he had brought upon his 
jiersun and his name. 


* “ The boat k ft. I heard nothing more of it for several days till their 
3Ianji (boatman) who took her down returned and gave out that Ndnd. Saliib 
liad fired upon them at Bithiir, and all on board were killed/* — Mr. Jones's 
Narrative. Mr. Junes hiinjsclf succeeded in joining ]Mr. Probyn, and 
ultimately in accompanying him to Kanhpiir. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OUDII AND HENRY LAAVRENCE. 

"WiiATEVi n may be tho justification t)frered for tho annexation 
ot Oiidh, it cannot be questioned that tho manner in which that 
]»olicy was carried out tended to alienate from tho British every 
class in India. Tlio absorption of an independent Muhamma- 
djin kingdom was alone sufficient to afford to tho already 
disaffected section of the Musalmans throughout India, especially 
in tho large cities, not only a pretext, but a sul)- 
stantial reason for discontent and disloyalty. But Eflecta of tbo 
the annexation of Oudh did far more than alienate a ** 

class already not too well affected. It alienated tho 
rulers of Native States, who saw in that act indulgence in a 
greed of absorption to bo satiated neither by unsw’erving loyalty 
nor by timely advances of money on loan to the dominant 
power. It alienated tho tondtorial aristocraoy, who found 
themselves suddenly stiipped, by tho action of the newly 
introduced British system, sometimes of one-half of their 
estates, sometimes even of more. It alienated the Muhammadan 
aristocracy — tho courtiers — men whose income depended princi- 
pally upon the apiiointmonts and pensions they received from tho 
favour of their prince. It alienated the military class aHenatin- 
serving under the king, ruthlessly cast back upon every 
their families with small pensions or gratuities. It 
contributed to alienate tho British Sipahis recruited 
in Oudh, — and who, so long as their country continued independ- 
ent, possessed, by virtue of the jirivilege granted them of acting 
on .the Court of Lakhnao by means of petitions presented by the 
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Dritisli Resident, a sure mode of protecting their families from 
oppression.* It alienated alike the peasantry of the country 
and the potty artisans of the towns, who did not relish tlio 
change of a system, which, arbitrary and tyrannical though it 
might be, they thoroughly understood, for another systoin, the 
first elements of whicli were taxation of articles of piiniary 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Oudh converted a 
country, the loyalty of whoso inhabitants to the Hritish had 
become j^roverbial, into a hotbed of discontent and of intrigue. 

On the 20th of March, 1857, Sir Henry Lawnuico had 
assumed the Chief Commissionership of liaklmao. 
Sir Henry clcar and practical eye saw at a glance that the 

anives. iicw system was not working satisfactorily; that his 

* predecessor had thrust it en masse on the province, 

and that its efiect had been — alienation. Of all the men who 
have ever attained a prominent i)osition in Iiulia, 
Sir Henry Lawrence was, perhaps, the most qualified 
to remove a discontent engendered by action on the 
j)art of the Government too fast, too hard, and too reckless. Ho 
liad great sympathies with the people. He thoroughly under- 
stood them. He knew that their feelings, their iustincts, were 
thoroughly conservative; that they distrusted change in tKe 
abstract; that, if one thing more than another would rouse 
their long-suffering and docile nature, it would be change 
coming upon them suddenly, harshly, unacoomp inied either by 
waming or compensation. Sir Henry Lawrence 
dltwfta the then, not only that there was discontent, but 

di&coDteut. that there was reason for that discontent; and he 
at once made it his business to lessen, as far as he 
could, the oppressive action of the newly imposed regulations. 

♦ On this subject, nfter the appearance’ of the earlier editions of this work, 
I received from a retired officer of the Bengal Army a letter of which the 
following is an extract: “Fifty years ago, when Adjutant of the 15th 
Bengal N. L, the Sabahdar Major brought me a petition to bo forwarded 
to the Resident in Ondh, and, on my remarking that John Company would 
boon take possession of that country wlien the Sipahis would not require to 
send any more petitions, lie €*xclaimed in perfect astonishment, ‘ No, no, that 
Mould be an evil day for us, for then all would bo alike, whereas now all who 
liave relatives in the service (and tlieir name is Legion) Jmve the protection 
of the Company whenever they have any coiriplaiiit to make agaiiiat the Oudh 
authorities.’ ” 

This expresses exactly the feelings of the Sipahis; I Lave heard it again 
and ogain Irom their 
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The correspondence of Sir Henry Lawrence with the Govomor- 
Goncval and with his family shows clearly not only how the 
discontent of the people had. impressed him, but how deeply 
he regretted the too hasty and too zealous action of 
the officials wlw liad unwittingly fomented the ill- Which ho 
feeling. Suddenly to introduce a system which justifljUc, 
will have the immediate effect of depriving the 
territorial aristocracy of a country of one half of its estates 
is not a policy consistent with the diffusion of a spirit of loyalty, 
• — iind yet Avithin a month of his installation in Lakhnao Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning to infsrm him that 
in tlio Faiztibad division of Oudh the Talukdars had lost half 
their villages — that some had lost all ! Nor did he 
find that the pejisantry had benefited. Heavy assess- ground* 
ments and increased duties had driven them frantic, 
whilst the large towns were inundated by the dis- 
banded adherents of the late regime^ all discontented and 
disaffected. 

Amongst the population thus seething the dangerous spark 
of the caste question was suddenly thrown. Who 
threw it? Was it, as some have asserted, the ill- 
judged order of a thoughtless official ? Was it, as 
others maintain, the angiy retort of a low-caste lascar ? Or wae 
it rather the eager grasp, the clever appropriation 
of a clique thirsting for an opportunity ? That is a ori^MiMiise 
question on which perfect agreement is perhaps ^ 

impossible. This, at least, is clear to me, that the ” 

hold which this question took of the minds of the Sipahis was 
due mainly to the fact that they were for the most part men of 
Oudh, and that annexation and its consequences 
had prepared the minds of the men of Oudh to 
accept any absurdity which might argue want of there wm** 
faith on the part of the British. That the SipAhis “^ununde- 
bclieved that the greased cartridges were designed penamtortha 
to deprive them of their caste is, I think, not uwi*; 
to be questioned. But they believed that calumny 
mainly because the action of the British Government, with 
respect to their own province, had so shattered their i’aith in 
the professions of the ruling power, that they were ready to 
credit any charges that might be brought against it. Mr. 
Beadon spoke of the action of the Sipahis, and the effect of that 
action upon others, as “ a x^^ssing and groundless panic.” 
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But, as I liavo said elsewhere, if it was a panic, it was not a 
c^roundless panic. In a greater degree the annexa- 
tion of Oudh and the measures which followed that 
oniyasccotid- annexation ; in a lesser degree the actual employ- 
«iy cause. animal fat in the composition of the cart- 

ridges, constituted ample grounds for the distrust evinced by 
the Sipahis. 

Jn the earlier hours of his arrival in Oudii the attention of 
Sir Henry Lawrence had been mainly occupied by 
the condition and the discontent of the people 
hof had come to govern. Ho felt that, could peace 
be maintained, there was yet time to remedy the 
In a very few days he had weighed the higher 
Lakhnao and had ^tisfied himself that he could 
manage them. The question to be solved was whether 
the little cloud rising in the horizon near BarhdtUpur 
would not develop into a tempest, fierce enough 
and fears the to disturb the tranquillity of the entire country, 
before he should have time to instil confidence 
in the minds of the people of the newly annexed 

province. 

This question was unhapjiily solved in the negative. The 
feeling which had animated the Sipahis at Barham- 
pur, in the month of March, was more widely 
spread in Oudh than in any other province in India. 
For Oudh was the home of the Sipahis. Oudh 
supplied throe-fifths of the recruits annually enlisted 
in the Bengal army. Every feeling engendered in 
the ranks permeated through Oudh, whilst the notions imbibed 
in the homesteads of the peasants found an echo in every 
regiment of the native army. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was not slow to detect the increasing 
feeling of mistrust in the very class on whose loyalty the 
British empire in India seemed to depend. Reports reached 
him from every comer of the province, all convoying the same 
story. He could not conceal from himself that the 
Thp surging gpint of tho people was deeply excited, and excited 
oi tie storm. subject on which to be excited was to bo 

dan<^erou8. He saw that credit was very generally accorded to 
the whisper that the British Government was bent on destroying 
the caste of the Sipahis, and he knew that to maintain that 
caste inviolate tho Hindu would risk his property, his homo- 


The reason 
\\ hy the 
danger in 
Oudh was 
likely to bo 
excessive. 
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stead, all that ho valued in this world ; that ho would gladly 
sacrifico his life. 

In the wars waged by Aurangzfb against tho princes of 
Ililj putand, to maintain the jizya or i)oll-tax upon all who did 
not profess tho *rcligion of* Muhammad, tho Emjieror possessed 
tho advantage of counting uj)on tlie religious bigotry of his 
Muhammadan subjects. But Sir Henry Lawrence was not 
blind to the fact that, in any contest which might bo impending 
with the Hindus, the sympathies of that class would be denied 
him. Amongst tho original fomenters of the rising disaflection 
many certainly were Muhammadan. The dciire 
to recover their lost over-lordship, the ambition irywjse " 
to revive their vanished empire, the longing to 
avenge themselves on the conqueror, wore the motives dan leadres w 
whigh prompted them. But the Muhammadan 
customs have so much in common with the Christian 
customs, the food partaken of by the two communities is, with 
one exception, so similar, that they would have found it difficult 
under ordinary circumstances to persuade their brethren in 
the ranks of the army that their religion was in danger. The 
opportune discovery of the use of lard in tho manufacture of 
the cartridges came to these conspirators as an inspiration from 
heaven. They used it with an effect that was decisive. The 
Muhammadan rank and file, disaffected on other grounds, 
determined from the moment of that revelation to cast in their 
lot with their Hindu comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordinary magnitude was approaching 
became apparent, then, to Sir Henry Lawrence very 
soon after he had assumed tho reins of office at ebunceaV*^' 
Lakhnao. Ho did not despair. His intimate ac- 
quaintaince with tho natives of India had satisfied 
him that there were no people in the world more ti'actable when 
once their reason had been satisfied. Fanatics, it is true, never 
reason. But there might, he thought, bo some chance of 
enlisting on his side that divine faculty, if an opportunity 
could be secured of appealing to it before the stage of absolute 
fanaticism had been arrived at. On these slender grounds he 
built BucJi hopes ns he entertained. 

Almost from the very momeiit of his arrival. Sir Henry 
Ijawrence had laid himself out to remedy the most pressing 
material grievances complained of by the various classes of the 
population. Tho evil already effected had been too great to 
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admit of his being perfectly successful. The aristocracy of tho 
Court, indeed, who, as I have already stated, had boon ruined 
by the abrupt action which followed annexation, were pro- 
Fir Henry pitiated by the immediatp payment, to them of tho 
ijiwieiicp pensions which had been promised, but till then 
paf/t^e'iauits ^ad been withhold. An early opportunity was 
ofhisprcde- likewise taken of assuring the officials, who had 
cessors, served under the jirevious regime, their claims 
to employment would receive prior consideration, and that, 
as a rule, the natives of Oudh would bo preferred to immigrants 
from the British provinces. The case of the disbanded soldiers 
was more difficult. These men were promised preference in 
enjistment in the local corps and in the military police. Only 
a comparatively small number of the cavalry availed themselves, 
however, of this privilege. In many cases they did not hesitate 
to state the reason of their refusal. “ I have eaten tho king’s 
salt, and will not touch that of another.” * With the small 
traders in Lakhnao itself Sir Henry succeeded better. They 
were pacified bjr the personal interest displayed by the now 
Chief Commissioner in their welfare, and by the practical 
measures he took before their eyes to put a stop Jo 
Bucce^l^^ the seizures and demolition of houses in the city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
With the territorial magnates. Sir Henry, in spite of no slight 
opposition, dealt in the same enlightened spirit. Be held 
Durbars to receive them, to listen to their views, to remedy 
their just complaints. And he did greatly pacify them by tho 
enunciation of a policy, by the action of which they would be 
reinstated in the position they had occupied at the time of tho 
annexation. 

In this way, in a few weeks, the material evils complained 
Might have of were placed in a fair way of being remedied. 

® more difficult and a more delicate 
bad, intiie task to remove the rising religious discontent. 
b^n'M^tto*’ The mischief had been virtually accomplished 
Oudh. before Sir Henry Lawrence reached Lakhnao. I 
think it quite possible that had he succeeded Wajid Ali Shah 


This was especially the case \7ith respect to enlistmeuts in the regular 
regiments, and in the military police. The disbanrled soldiers accepted 
service more readily in the district police, in which a like amount of drill and 
discipline was not enforced. 

Tho district police were under tho civil authorities alone. 
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it would never have arisen. But in all such questions 
prevention is easier than cure. I repeat — fanatics never 
reason. And Sir Heniy Lawrence soon discovered that 
before he had reached Lakhnao the religious question had 
assumed all tho*proportions of fanaticism. 

The first practical intimation that the contagion of the cart- 
ridge question had reached Oudh was manifested early in April. 
Before adverting to it, it is necessary that I should state the 
troops by whom the newly annexed province was gairisoned. 

At Lakhnao itself wei'e quartered II.M.’s 32nd Kegimcnt, 
about seven hundred strong ; a weak company* of 
European ai’tillory ; the 7th Kegiment Light Cavalry 
(native) the 13th, 48th, and 71st Eegiments of 
Native Infantry. Besides these, there were at Lakhnao, or in 
its immediate environs, two regiments of Irregular Native 
Infahtry, raised for local service in Oudh, the 4th, and the 
7th; one regiment of Military Police, the 3rd; a large pro- 
portion of the mounted Military Police ; * one regiment ol 
Oudh Irregular Cavahy ; and two batteries of Native Artillery. 
Thus the native armed troops were in the proportion of nearly 
ten to one, the actual numbers being seven thousand to seven 
hundred and fifty. At Sftdptir in addition to local 
troops, was stationed the 4lBt Native Infantry, 
having a detachment at Malaun ; at Sultdnpiir the 
15th Irregular Cavalry. The other stations, Dary4bad, Faiz&bdd, 
and Bahrdich were ganisoned only by local corps. 

The intimation that the caste contagion had reached Lakhnao 
occurred in this wise. The surgeon of the 48th 
Eegiment had incautiously applied his mouth to a toms Sfms" 
bottlo of medicine. The Sipdhis attributed the 
surgeon’s action to design, and, although the bottle 
which had been tasted was broken in their presence, they 
seized an early opportunity to burn down his house. The 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong to the 48th, 
escaped detection. 


• The Oudh Military Police consisted of a thousand cavalry and three 
rosiments of infantry. Tlnis force was commanded by Captain Gould Weston, 
an officer of great ability, who, prior to the annexation of the province, hc^ 
been engaged for some years in the suppression of Thagf and Dakaitf in 
Oudh, and had rendered excellent service ns Superintendent of the Frontier 
Police, and as one of the nssistants to the Resident. — Sir William Sleeman’s 
Journey through Oudh. 
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In ordinary times the incident of tbo bottle would bave had 
little signiticanco. But the vengeance wreaked on tlio surgeon 
showed the importance attaclied to it, in the montli of April 
1857, by the men of the 48th. Further indications soon 
intimated very plaiidy to the authorfties that tlfe feeling whioli 
had manifested itself in Barhampur was not less strongly rooted 
in Oudh.* 

Sir Henry Lawrence, I have said, whilst not insensible to tliO 
extreme difficulty of the task, had deemed it iniglic 
mlkeseaJncst possiblo to dispel, by plain appeals to reason 

appeals to the and' to facts, the cobwebs from the minds of smdi 
and'oidierl*^ men as had not become absolutely fanatical on tlie 
. subject of the alleged attempt on their caste. He 

made an earnest appeal, then, to the loyalty of the men. lie 
l)ointed out to the native officers how contrary it was to the 
experience of a century that the English should attorn to 
produce by fraud a result which they would consider only 
valuable if brought about by conviction. Ho explained to them 
the danger which threatened them — the danger of being 
persuaded by evil-disposed men to become fidso to their salt. 
Ho warned them at the same time of the consequences. Ho 
would not palter with mutiny. Sharp and summary should 'be 
the punishment of those who should fail in their duty. “ It is 
impossible,” writes onef who was at his elbow at this period, 
it is impossible here to mention the various steps taken by Sir 
Henry Lawrence to preserve the soldiery in their duty and the 
people in their allegiance. Every conciliatory measure was 
adopted consistent with the dignity of the British 
ce^afoUhcT Government; and there is no doubt that by his 
appeals. Untiring energy, discretion, ability, and determina- 
tion, he did fan into a flame for a while the wavering 
loyalty of many of the native officers and men, and that the 
army and people generally felt that his was a linn and 


“Not long after it became known tliat the regiment was disaffectctl. . 
Some of the native officers were reported by the police to be iniriguing with 

relatives of the Ex-King of Oudh, residing in the city Not Jong after. 

Captain Adolphus Orr, commanding one of the regiments of military police, 
the 3rd, reported that an attempt had been made by some Sipahis of the 48tli 
to tamper with a native guard of his regiment.” — Gubbins, The Mutinies in 
Oudh, 

t Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudh^ by Capt. G, Hutchinson, now Major- 
General Hutchinsoii, C.13., C.S.I# then Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence. 
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experienced hand.” This is most tnie. All that it was 
j»os8ible to do to check the inutinj’- was done in Oudh. Firm- 
ness combined with conciliation, fairness of speech with fairness 
of action, prompt punishment with prompt reward. Yet this 
policy — in the ,circumstai*cos a model policy — though not 
wholly fruitless, though checking the outbreak for a ^ 
time, did not ultimately prevent it. The reason is 
not difficult to find. Oudh had been undermined — the 
point of fanaticism had been very generally reached before 
^ir Henry Lawrence arrived there. lie came too late indeed to 
repair the mischief, though not too late to sajje the British 
honour — not too late to preserve from the hands of the despoiler 
the plot of ground which constituted the seat of Government, 
and which will bo referred to in future ages as the nionumeht 
of his sagacity and of the prowess of his countrymen. 

F(jr ho did not confine himself solely to the work of pacifying 
and of reasoning with the people. He realised c<stiic 
almost at a glance the danger lhat threatened India, fuii extent^of 
lie felt that at any moment the handful of English- 
men in the country might have two hundred 
millions on their hands. Whilst, then, he used every i>or- 
su£i'‘ivo argument, and put into action every precautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, ho prepared to meet one. 

He began his preparations in April. His own head-quarters 
were at the Kesidency situated in the city, close to 
the river Guratf, and upwards of a quarter of a mile ®®|***'^ 
from the iron bridge leading to the Mariaun canton- 
ments. At Mariaun were the native infantry 
regiments, a light horse battery of European artillery and a 
battery of native artillery. At Mudkipur, a mile and a half 
further still from the Eesidoncy, was one native cavalry 
regiment. In an opposite direction, in a line in fact forming a 
right angle with the road to Mari&un and at a distance of a 
mile and a half from the point of the angle, the Eesidency, was 
H.M.’s 32nd Eegiment, about seven hundred strong. Nearly a 
mile and a half directly north of the barracks of the British 
Eegiment, and on the opposite bank of the river Giimtf, was 
the only remaining regiment of native cavaliy. South of the 
i-iver again, at or near Miisl^ Bagh, three miles from the 
Eesidency, were two irregular native regiments, and between 
them and the Eesidoncy was a magazine containing a consider* 
able stand of arms. 

vou /II. 
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About tlio Residency itself were clustered soAun-al substantial 
buildings of solid masonry occupied by the higher 
European officials. Hero also were th<3 Ti-easury, 
the Hospital, and a gaol. A dctacliinent of native 
troops guarded the Residency and thn Treasury* One company 
occupied a curved lino of buildings outside the principal gate 
leading to the Treasiny. The wliolo of the Residency 
buildings were known to the natives tliroughout Oudh by the 
name Baillie (luard.* 

Rather less than one mile from the Residency, on the same 
side of the rivm' Giiniti, and close to the brick bridge spanning 
it, is a castellated and picturesque stronghold called the Machchi 
BliaAvan — the foi’tref s of the rebellious Shekhs in the time of the 
vice-royalty of Asufu’d-daulah, but for many years used only as 
a depository of lumber — occupying a very commanding position. 

The attention of Sir Henry was, in the first instance, directed 
to the making the Residency defensible, and to a 
prepiroB^ better location of the European troops. With this 
meet any end in view he began to clear away the huts and 

cm^Micy. other obstructions which occupied the ground close 
to the Residency : to lay in supplies of grain of all 
sorts and European stores : to accumulate powder and small 
ammunition and to dig pits for their reception : to arrange for 
a constant water supply ; by degrees to send for the treasure 
from the city and outlj^ing station ; and to form outworks in 
the ground encompassing the Residency. At the sanio time ho 
moved to the vicinity of the barracks of the y2nd Foot four 
guns of the native battery stationed at Maridun. 

His preparations had not been made a moment too soon. On the 
30th of April the storm threatened. On the 3rd of May it broke. 

It happened in this wise. The 7th Regiment of Oudh 
Irregular Infantry was stationed at Musd Bdgh, about three 

April 30 ™iies from the Residency. The adjutant of the 
TiieUhOudft regiment was Lieutenant Mecham of the Madras 
irrecuiars Army, a cool, dcti-rmined, and resolute officer. On 
muuny. 30th of April when he took his men to ball- 

practice, these suddenly showed a disinclination to use the now 
cartridge. Mecham pointed out to them that the cartridge was 
similar to that which they had’ been using the previous fort- 


• The Guard in question, commanded by a Subahdar, was first stationed 
at this gate by Colonel Baillie, ^vhilum Resident at the Court of Oudlu Ilcneo 
the uamo. 
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Tills soeinod to satisfy tbo men, and they proceeded 
Avitli the ]iractioe. But the next morning the sergeant-major 
reported that th(i men positively refused to Lite the cartridge, 
that many oven^doclined to^ receive or even to touch it, 

'^riio day following was spent by the men in brooding over 
their gri(‘vaiices. They worked themselves to the state of 
fanaticism which will not hear reason, and at 10 o’clock, on the 
ord, they lia<l arrived at the conclusion that they must 
kill theii* Buro])t*an officers. The latter, warned Mays, 
in time hy the (juartermaster-sergeant ot the dis- ducfdton- 
]K)sition of their men, nobly did their duty, arid 
succeeded after a time in inducing the SIpahis to 
return to their lines,* though they refused to surrender tlicrir 
arms. 

Bijt Sir Henry Lawrence was not content wdth this doubtful 
triumph. Having organised a force to suppress any attempt 
which the Sipahis might make to display insub- 
ordination, he sent that afternoon two officers with illwrenw de- 
instructions how to act. The men of the 7th were 
paraded. The question was put to them whether 
the^ would continue to bite the cartridge or whether they 
would refuse. The men, after some hesitation, promised to 
obey, but their manner was so sullen and so insolent that Sir 
Henry felt he could not trust them. He at once proceeded to 
the spot with the force he had organised, consisting of tho 
32nd Foot, a European battery, three regular native regiments 
of infantry and one of cavalry. It was dark, but Sir Henry 
at once brought the 7th to the front and ordered them to 
lay down their arms. In the presence of tho imposing force in 
their front and on their flanks and of the lighted portfires of 
the gunners, the courage of the mutinous Sipahis oozed out at 
their fingers’ ends. Many of them, panic-striken, fled wildly 
from tho sjiot, but, on being followed and assured that no 
violence would bo used if they would obey orders, they returned, 
and before midnight all their muskets were secured. The next 
day tho ringleaders were seized, and it transpired from their 


^ It was relatoil at Ibe time of Lioutcuaut Mccham tliat ho owed his life 
on this oecasioii to liis coolness and presence of niiiul. Taken unawares hy 
the mutineers and told to prepato to d*e, heroplicfl: “It is true you may 
kill mo, but what good will my death do to you? You will not ultimately 
pi’cvail. Another adjutant will take my place, and you will be subjected to 
llio saipe treutiu(3nt you receive from iiic.” The mutineers did not injure him. 

U 2 
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admissions tliat a treasonable correspondence willi the view to 
a general rising liad been going on for some tiino between 
them and the men of the 48th Kegimcnt of Native Infantry. 

In the events which immediately jireceded, and immediately 
followed, the affair of the 7th Ondlt Irregulars, Sir 
itTakbll’m Henry Lawrence had received valuable inforraatioji 
from native officers and others. In the crisis whicli 
lie saw advancing with rapid strides he considered that rewards 
should go hand in hand with ]ninishment, that the justice — 
‘‘the truth in action ” * — which had always been tlio maxim of 
the British G^ernmont, should at all hazards bo maintained. 
He considered it advisable, moreover, that the bestowal of tlio 
rckwards should be made the occasion for a solemn ceremony, 
at which he might speak the mind of the Government. Witli 
this view he invited the native aristocracy, the Eurojican and 
native civil officials, the European and native olhcers, and 
others to a Durbar on the evening of the 1 2th of May. Every 
arrangement had been made to give solemnity to 
May 12. scene. At 6 p.m. Sir Henry Lawrence entered, 

followed by his staff. Near him were deposited in trays tho 
presents and -rewards to be bestowed upon the loyal native 
officers and soldiers. But before distributing these 
Sir Henry addressed in Hindustani the assembled 
company. He went straight to the point ; spoke of 
the fears for their religion entertained by the 
Hindus ; reminded them how, under the Mughul rule, that 
religion had never been respected; how Aurangzib had imposed 
the Jizya, or tax upon all who held to a faith differing from tho 
Muhammadan ; and how the ffesh of the cow had been thrust 
down the throats of unwilling converts. Turning then to the 
Muhammadans, he reminded them that Banjit Singh would 
never tolerate their religion at Labor. Passing on from that, 
he begged them to recall to mind the toleration which for a 
century the English Government had afforded to both religions, 
lie adverted next to our power, to our exploits in the Crimea, 
to our ships, our i*esourccs ; pointed out how hopeless of ulti- 
mate success would be a crusade against the British. Ho next 
dwelt on the long and intimate connection between the Sipahis 
and their officers, on the community of danger and the com- 


* “ It has been said by a great writer that ‘ Grace is Beauty in action.' I 
tell you that ‘Justice is Truth in action.’” — Speech of Mr. Disraeli in 18 jO. 
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inunity of glory l>ot\vcen tliom, and bogged, tho men to cherish 
as their most precious heirlooms the deeds of their ancestors, 
lie concluded an eloquent speech, delivered, be it borne in mind, 
in tho language, of tho people, by warning his listeners against 
bccoiniug tho dupes of designing men, and of the fate which 
would inevitably follow the neglect of his advice. He then 
caused tho deserving native officers and soldiers to be brought 
up to him, and, in tho name of tho Government, delivered to 
them tho rewards they had merited.* 

4’he speech of Sir Henry Lawrence Lad, undoubtedly, some 
effect at tho moment. His earnest manner, iris 
character so tnisted and so respected, added weight , 

to his words. W'hen the Durhar broke up there was 
jiot probably a man present who was not loyal. But 
tho apposite feeling was too deeply rooted to bo dissipated bj* a 
passing sensation. Tho li.stcners went from the Durbar into 
tho society of tho plotters and intriguers against whom Sir 
Henry had warned them. The whis))ers, constantly repeated, 
of these men, at first weakened, and ultimately effaced tho 
effect which had been produced by tho scene at the Durbar. 

That Durbar was held on tho 12 th of IVtay. The Mirath 
mutiny had broken out on the 10th. A telegram conveying 
information that something serious had happened 
in the North-West reached Sir Henry on the 13th. NowfJrthe 
A second telegram giving fuller details of the Mfrath ”’^‘*** 

revolt and an account of the seizure of Dehli reached 
him on the 14th. Averse as he was from any measures which 
might show premature distrust of the Sipdhis, Sir Henry felt 
that a crisis had come upon him which must be met 
bv prompt action. His plans had been aiTanged Promptmea- 
beforehand. During tho Ibth and 17th they were bysiriieury. 
carried out. The morning of the last-named day saw 
a moiety of the 32ud Foot occupying the ground about the 
Kesidency and commanding the iron bridge. The second 
moiety was brought up from the city into the cantonments of 
Maridun. The bridge of boats was moved nearer to tho 
Eesidency and brought under control, whilst a selected body of 
Sipdhis was detached to occupy tho Machchf Bhawan, not yet 
sufficiently cleansed to bo fit for occupation by European troops. 

* Strange contradiction I Some of the men who wore thug rewarded foi 

loyalty were shortly afterwords hanged for proved disloyalty I 
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A central position was tlnjs secured for the Cdiief Com- 
missioner, for his oflGcials, and his European soldiers. Sir 
Henry had hy one movement prepared himself to meet any 
emergency. But, whil^^t prepared, lie had not 
for ' hIui'c ^ altogether abandoned the hope that the emergency 
might not arise. Ho apprehended danger less from 
the native pojiulation than from the native ti'oops. But with 
time he hoped that the didiculty might still be surmounted. 
“ Time,” ho wrote in a memorandum dated the 18th of May, 
“ time is eveiwthing just now. Time, firmness, promptness, 

conciliation, prudence A firm ami cheeri'ul 

May 18. aspect must be maintained ; there must be no bustle ; 
ncu'apiiearanco of alarm, still less of panic ; but at the same time 
there must be the utmost watchfulness and prom])tno.ss ; evorv- 
vvhere the first germ of insurrection must bo juit (|own 
instantly.” 

Immediately on receiving information of the occurrences at 
Mirath and Dehli Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed 
to Governor-General a strong recommendation to 

w^memiH- send for European troops from China, Ceylon, and 
other places, and for the Gnrkhds from the Hill 
Stations and from Nipdl. Feeling, moreover, that 
at such a crisis it was necessaiy that the Chief Commissioner 
of the province should bo invested with plenaiy military 
authority, he asked the Govemor-General to confer such power 
upon him. Lord Canning promptly replied. On the 19th he 
bestowed upon the Chief Commissioner the plenary power 
asked for, and on the 22nd be gave him authority to apply to 
Jung Bahddur for his Gurkha troops. 

Sir Henry Lawrence assumed the military command on the 
10th. To understand the military arrangements which had been 
carried out two days previously under his instructions, it will 
be advisable to give an outline sketch of the city of Lakhnao. 

The city of Lakhnao, forty-two miles distant from Kanhpur, 
extends for about three miles on the right bank 
?akbnao°^ of the river Gumtl. All the principal palatial 
buildings, the Kesidency and the Machchf Bhawan, 
are between the city and the river bank. South of theso 
buildings, and covering an immense space, is the city. This is 
intersected by a canal which falls into the Giimti close to the 
Martinidre College, about three miles south-east of the Kesidoncy. 
A little to the south of this is the Dilkusha, a hunting-box or 
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jjalace, within an enclosed park. The space between tho 
Jiesidoncy and liio Martiniero is occupied by palaces, among 
Avliieli tlio Moti Alaball, the Sbdb-JManzil, the Sikaiidrabagh, 
and the Farliatjl>aklish Pabxce, are the most conspicuous. South 
of the city, about lour miles from tho liesidency on the southern 
side of tlie road leading to Kanhpiir, is tho Alambagh, a large 
walled garden, with a higli and pretentious gateway. 

Not ominting tho position of tho native cavalry at Mudki[)ur, 
Sir Henry possessed now three military posts. Two 
of tiies(s the liesidency and the Machchi Bhawan — he 
made as strong as he could. Having rogar<f to 
possible eventualities ho removed the spare aminunb 
lion iroiu tho magazines into the Machchi Bhawan. 
the earliest opportunity of garrisoning that place with Eiiro- 
j)Cci 4 is, of storing suj)plios there, an<l of mounting on the 
ramparts guns of all sorts. Many of these were taken from tho ' 
King’s palaces, and were useful only to make a show. In tho 
liesidency compound, over the Treasury, ho posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred Sipahis, a hundred and thirty Euro- 
peans, and six guns — the guns being so placed that they could, 
at the first alarm, be brought to bear on any mutineers. The 
third post was at the old cantonment of Mariaun. It was 
garrisoned by three hundred and forty men of the 32nd Foot, 
fifty European artillerymen, and six guns ; the three native 
regiments and a battery of native artillery. Here Sir Henry, 
ibr the time, took up his quarters. 

Having made these preparations, Sir Henry Lawrence took 
an early opportunity to move tho ladies and children 
into the houses within tho Ke.sidency enclosure. 

Hero also were brought the families and the sick 


men of tho 32nd Begiment. At tho same time tho 


The IjHlies 
aiui ch hin*n 
are biou|i;:ht 
into tlie Ue»i- 
dciicy. 


clerks, copyists, section-writers, and others of that 
class, weie armed and drilled. On the 27th of May he was 
able to write to Lord Cunning, “both tlio Kesidency and the 
Machchi Bhawan are safe against all probable comers.” Whilst 
thus preparing to meet all possibilities Sir Henry betrayed none 
of tho anxiety which ho felt, but went freely amongst the 
people, endeavouring to calm their minds, to reason with them, 
to lay bare to them their folly. It was, however, too late, and 
he was made every day to feel it. “ I hold,” ho wrote to Lord 
Canning eai ly in May, “ T hold a conversation with a Jamadar 
of tho OuJh artillery lor more than an hour, and was startled 
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by the dogged persistence of the man, a Brahman of about 
forty years of age, of excellent character, in the 
AUftriist belief that for ten years i>ast Government has been 
native officer, engaged m measures for the foruible, or ratJior 
fraudulent, conversion of all the natives. . . . My 
interview with him was occasioned by his commanding officer 
having specially mentioned his intelligence and good character.” 

Towards the end of May the long smouldering discontent of 
the turbulent Musalmans of the Malihdbdd district 
* ■ burst into a flame, and on the 27th of that month Sir 
Henry Lawreifce detached thither Captain Gould Weston, the 
Superintendent of Military Police, to endeavour to restore order. 
Weston’s escort consisted of a troop of his own cavalry and a com- 
pany of the mutinous 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry, 
feeHn**”n the Command of the gallant Mecham. Iir the 

dtetricts." * midst of an insolent Muhammadan population, to 
whom everything was a grievance, and from whom 
Captain Weston could elicit no real tangible cause of tho 
rebellion, these two officers, leading men who were not to be 
trusted, were in imminent danger.* Their lives deiiended not 
less upon their own coolness an.l daring before their avowed foes 
than upon the personal influence they might exer^-ise on tho 
wavering fidelity of their escort. nai)pily these essenti.il 
qualities were conspicuous; had it been otherwise, neither 
Weston nor Mecham would have fought his way buck to 
Lakhnao when rec.allod thither by Sir Henry Lawrence the day 
after the mutiny of the troops at Mariaun. 

On tho same day, the 27th, Captain Hutchinson, of tho 
Engineers, Military Seoiotary to the Chief Coramissionov, an 
officer of great talent and daring, was ordered by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to accompany into tho district, as jxilitical officer, a 
column composed of two hundi-ed men of the 7 th Cavalry, and 
two hundred men of the 48th Native Infantry. Tho object of 
sending this column was to rid Lakhnao of the presence of men 
who might there be dangerous, but who, posted on the northern 
frontier of Oudh, might be employed with advantage to resti’ain 
tho turbulence of the inhabitants. Tho idea emanated from 
Mr. Christian, thi’ough whose districts the column would pass. 


• Hutchinson’s Natrntiee of Eoenta in Oudh, published by authority. 
Captain Hutchinson adds; “Nothing but the bold determined firmness of 

Captain AVeston over-awed the fiOOU fanatic wretches who surrounded him.” 
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Blarcliing from Lakhnao on tlio 27th, tho column passed 
through Malihabdd on the 28th — scowled upon by tho 
armed villagers — and reached Sandila, thirty-two miles to the 
westward of Lakhnao, on Jthe 1st of Juno. There Hutchinson 
received accounts of the mutiny of the 30 th of May at Lakhnao. 
Tho Sipahis heard of it by the same post. It became 
at once apparent that they were biding their so. 

time. Hutchinson endeavoured to calm them by srutioyvf 
the disbursement of almost the entire contents of 
the treasure chest in the shape of pay. For the Sie48ih 
moment they seemed pacified. Their own senior 
officers, Captains Burmester and Staples, believed in nh i.irui 
them implicitly. Meanwhile the column was press- • 

ing on towards the Ganges. Hutchinson, who noted the 
inc]^asing insolence of the men, urged the officers not to allow 
themselves to be taken in the net which was preparing for 
them on the other side of the river. But they were deaf and 
would not hoar. The regiment crossed the sacred stream. On 
tho 7th or 8th tho men. rose, massacred all their own officers 
but one. Lieutenant Boulton, who fled to perish elsewhere, and 
went off to Dohli. Hutchinson, accompanied by the pay- 
master of pensioners, Major Marriott, who with him had 
declined to cross the river, returned in safety to Lakhnao. 

The precautions I have before referred to had not been taken 
at that city at all too soon. On the night of tho 
30th of May the insurrection broke out. At 9 
o’clock the evening gun fired as usual. The men of mutiny, 
the 7l8t Regiment, previously told off in parties, 
started off at this signal to fire tho bungalows and murder their 
officers. A few men only of the otlior infantry regiments, and 
some moil of tho 7th Cavalry, joined thorn. Their further 
jirocoedings will bo related presently. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at the Residency 
bungalo\v at Mariaun. An officer of his staff had 
informed him that he had been told **y a Sip4hi that 
at gun-fire (9 P.M.) tho signal to mutiny would be ficnry “ ‘ 
given. Tlie gun fired; but all for the moment 
seemed quiet. Sir Henry leaned forward and said to the officer, 
“Your friends are iKi punctual.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when tho discharge of muskets proved that 
his staff officer had been well informed, and that his friends 
were punctual. 
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A strange incident liapponed a few minutes later. Sir II(;niy 
Tjawrcnce, stirronndcd by his staff, was standing on the steps of 
the Kesidcncy bungalow, waiting for the liorses whioli had 
been ordered up from the stables, 'l^hey were iy the full glare 
of Mr. Coiipcr’s house, which, fired by the mutineers, hiid burst 
almost instantaneously in a blaze. Suddenly the Subalidar of 
the Sipahis on duty at the Residency brought U]) his guard, and 
halted it facing Sir Henry and his staff at a distance of about 
forty paces. The Subahdar then came up to Clap tain Wilson, 
and saluting him, said, “ Shall 1 order tho guard to load with 
ball?” Wilsoh reffried the question to Sir ireniy, who 
1 ‘eplicd, “ Yes, let them load.” Tho loading then 
began — Sir Henry and tho officers still standing in 
mid the glare of the lire. The thud of ramming down 

tho leaden balls was distinctly heard. Ti’he Sipahis 
then brought up tho muskets to the capping position. Tho 
caps were adjusted. The next movement of the Sipahis was 
eagerly waited for. They had the ^lite — tho chiefs — of tho 
British force at their mercy. One disaffected man bold enougli 
could, then and there, have decided tho fate of Lakhnao. Tho 
group standing on the steps of the Residency bungalow fe.lt 
this in their inward hearts. But not an action, not a gesture, 
betrayed tho thought within them. Yet they must have been 
relieved when the shouldering of arms followed the capping. 
The next moment the hoi'ses wore brought up, and Sir Heniy 
followed by his staff started for the lines. 

On his way ho found three hundred men of the 32nd, four 
guns. Major Kaye’s battery, and two of the Oudh 
SowSis force, posted in a position on tho extreme right of 

tlic Diuiiii'* lines, and contiguous to the road leading 

cDiumiy. cantonments to the city. Recognising tho 

necessity of preventing as far as possible communication 
between the mutineers and tho evil-disposed in tho city. Sir 
Henry took with him two guns and a company of tho 32nd to 
occupy tho road leading from the cantonment to tho bridge. 
Ho sent back shortly for tho remainder of the Euroiieaus, and 
for two more guns. Meanwhile, the officers of the native 
I’egiments had hastened to the lines to endeavour to reason with 
the men. Many of these, however, had already 
begun the work of plunder. A considerable body 
had marched straight on tho 71st mess-house, ami 
failing to find tho officers — who had but just left — tlioy fired it. 
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Very soon after a musketry fire fi-om tho 71st lines opened on 
the Europeans. These replied with grape, and with sueix effect 
that the Sipahis made a rush to the rear. Tu tlxeir hunded 
course they jxiissed the intjp,iitry picket, CDmposod of natives, and 
comiiiauded hy Lieutenant Grunt, 71st Native Infantry. Some 
*)f liis own men tried to save this officer by placing him under u 
bed. But a Sipalii of his own regiment, who avus on guard 
witli him, discovered the place of concealment to the mutineers, 
and by tlxese he was brutally murdeied. 

MoauAvhile, Lieutenant Hardinge, taking with him a few of 
the IiTcgular Cavaliy, had been patrolling the ftiaiix 
street of cantounxents, iix the entleavour to ixiaiutaiu 
ortler and to save life and jxroperty. lie wtxs not, uoUed!'* 
however, in sxifficient force to prevent the burning 
auj plundering of the officers’ houses and the bazaars. The 
mutineers were prowling about in all directions. One of them 
fired at Lieutenant Hardinge, and when his shot missed fire he 
came at him with his bayonet and wounded him in the arm. 
During this time there had been great excitement in the lines. 
Gradually, however, some satisfactory symptoms evinced them- 
selves. I'irst, about three hundred of the loth 
Native Infantiy, with their British officers, their 
colours, and the regimental treasure, marched up 
and enrolled themselves with the British. I’hey were followed 
by a very few of the 7 1st, without, however, their colours, or 
their tieasure. Of the 48th nothing Avas heard that night. 
The Europeans still remained formed up in the jxosition 
assigned to them in case of alarm by Sir Henxy LaAvrenco, their 
front flanking that of the several native regiments. About 
10 P.ii. some of the mutineers crept up to and occupied some 
empty lines bearing on that position, uiul opened a musketry 
fire. Brigadier Handscomb, riding from bis house straight into 
the 71st lines, avxis immediately shot. The fire, 
hoAvevor, sooix ceased, and arrangements having .TieraXmed. 
been made to protect the Kesidoixcy bungalow and 
the part of the cantonixient next the city road, and strong 
gxxards having been posted, the force piled arms and Avaited for 
the morn. 

At daylight next morning. Sir Henry placed himself at the 
head of the force, and learning that the rebels had retireil on 
ISludkipixr, followed them thither. Crossing the parade ground 
his. men came upon the body of Cornet Kaloigh, a nexvly joined 
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officer, who, left sick in his quarters, had heen murdered hy the 
rebels. Almost at the same moment the mutinous regiments 
were discovered drawn up in line. At this critical 
pursued, moment an officer on Lajvrcnce’s staiF noticed, or 
thought he noticed, a mutinous disposition on the jiarl, of the, till 
then loyal, 7th t’avalry. Their attitude appeared to liim to be- 
token an intention to charge the British guns. To set the matter 
at rest the officer directed the guns to open fire on the distant 
line. Then the men of the 7th Cavalry, witli tlie exception 
of about thirty, raised a fearful yell, and galloi»od over to 
join'the enemy, who turned and fled with them, 
i^rsed? troops followed them uj) for about ton miles 

*, and took sixty prisoners. In this pursuit Mr. 

Gubbins greatly distinguished himself, capturing several of 
the enemy with his own hand. 133 ’’ 10 a.m. our force ^^ad 
returned to cantonments, the heat being excessive. 

In announcing the suppression of this rising to Lord Canning 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote : “We ai’e now positively better oil' 
than we were. Wo now know our friends and enemies. The 
latter, have no stomach for a fight, though they are capital 
incendiaries.” In the respect to which he referred 
he was indeed better off. He was rid of doubtful 
byihe friends. Nearly the whole of the 7th Cavalry, a 

“*■ few men of the 13th, more than two-thirds of the 

71st, a very large proportion of the 48th, and almost all the 
irregular troops, had Shown their hand and departed. He could 
now concentrate his resources. But in other respects the day 
was full of foreboding. Intelligence received fi’om the districts 
soon made it clear that the entire province was in arms against 
British rule. 

Three da^’s indeed prior to the rising at Lakhnao an incident 
had occured at Sitdpur which showed ver^' plainly 
SfUpdr. train was laid at that station, and that a 

single spark would ignite it. Sitapur, the head-quarters of the 
north-west division of Oudh, lies about fifty-one miles from 
Lakhnao, midway between that city and the Shahjalianpur 
referi edtoin the last chapter. In 1857 it was garrisoned by the 
41st Eegiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birch, and by the l»th and 10th Begiments of Oudh 
Irregular Infantry. The Commissioner of the Division, Mr. 
Christian, resided there, together with Mr. Thornhill an<l Sir 
Mountstuart Jaclvson, civil officers of the Oudh Com mission.. 
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About noon of tho 27th of May the vacant lines of tho 2n<l 
Itegiinent of Military Police, commanded by Captain 
John Iloarsoy,* were fired. It had not then become 
generally recognised that incendiarism was the 
invaria])]o ]n-dbur8or to 'rebellion. Although, therefore, tlio 
firing of the lintis caused some uneasiness, no absolute suspicion 
was directed to any particular body of men. The 
Sipahis aided in extinguishing the fire, and tho 
incident was not immediately followed by any overt act of 
mutiny. 

It would a])poar that the firing of tho lines had been a 
tentative measure. The Sipahis were anxious to feel their way, 
to test tho credulity of their officers, before taking the gtep 
which w'onld bo irrevocable. 

Of all tho regiments 1 have mentioned tho 10th Oudh Irregu- 
laA were regarded as tho most trustworthy. Great, then, was 
the surprise in Sitapur when, five days later, the 2nd ^ 

of June, it became known that the Sipahis of that 
regiment had rejected the flour sent from tho eity for their con- 
sumption, on the plea that it had been adulterated 
for the purpose of destroying their caste. They 
insisted that the flour should be thrown into the adDiterated. ’ 
river. The flour was thrown into the river. 

They now became bolder. The same afternoon the men of 
the same regiment plundered the gardens of the 
European residents of the ripe fruit growing in 
them. Their officers rebuked them, and, after some 
time, the plundering ceased. 

But every day furnished additional proof that the men were 
practically out of hand. Still, strange infatuation 1 the officers, 
whilst Busjcecting the other regiments, believed in 
their own. Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, commanding in?ewmwtof 
the 4l8t Native Infantry — a regiment which']’ showed 
itself as truculent as any which mutinied — had the 
most absolute confidence in the loyalty of his men. He put 
that loyalty to tho test by marching his regiment out on the 
Ist of June on the Lakhnao road to meet the mutineers 
advancing along it from tho capital, and his men had justified 


* Captain Ilearsoy wna formerly in the King of Oudh’a service. Ha was 
a most amiable and oxccllcut officer, much respected by his men. 
t Vide Dace 227. 
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his conlidenco by ou their comrades and forcing them io 

alter their route I After such behaviour it was treasou iii 
iSitapur to doubt the loyalty of the 41st. 

Yet Sir. Christian, a man of intellect and intelligence, did 
jfr airistian secure. The idea of abanilbuing hi.s ])ost 

pioparoTto''’* never crossed his mind. Like all the momber.s of 
in''*^dar'or'”' uoble Bcrvico to wliicli ho belonged ho felt that 
his jdaeo was where the Government had sent him. 
For liimself ho had no care; but reading rightly 1 lie signs of 
the times, he had deemed it his duty to invito all the ladies of 
the station to^ occupy his house with their children. All 
responded except four, who preferred to remain witlj their 
husbands. The house was well situated for defence, being cut 
off on one side from the adjoining ground by a rivulet. In 
front of it, and between it and the linos of the 41st, wore 
])osted four guns. The flanks were guarded by the irregular 
regiments, in whom Mr. Christian was inclined to place 
confidence. 

The incidents of the flour and of the fruit robbery on the 
2nd of Juno had been sufficient to w.aru the residents 
UHijrroiM'rts crisis was approaching. Hut Licutenaiit- 

the (ii'amc- Colonel Birch still believed in the loyalty of the 41j;t. 
omi of lUe sunrise on the morning of the 3rd, however. 

Major Apthorp of that regiment satisfied himself 
that the Sipahis were no longer to bo trusted. He communi- 
cated his suspicions to Mr. Chiistian and his Colonel. They 
were soon verified. At 8 o’clock a company of the regiment 
went off to the treasury to seize the public money, whilst the 
others advanced in a menacing attitude against the guns 
covering Mr. Christian’s house, and against the irregular 
regiments on either side of it. 

The safety of the Europeans seemed now to depend on the 
fidelity of the irregulars and native gunners. But 
before this could he tested Colonel Birch determined 
co'uineiBireh. to make one effort to recall his men to duty. 

Accompanied by Lieutenant Graves he galloped 
towards the treasuiy. Mr. Christian, having first strengthened 
the garrison of his house by a small party of military police, 
about twenty, started to follow the colonel, when Captain John 
Hearsay, who had preceded him, rode huricdly back with the 
information that that officer and Lieutentant Graves had been 
shot by their men. It was clear now that the Sipahis were beiit 
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on tho Lined of their officers. The 9th Irrei;nlai*s almost 
innnediat(dy fol]<nved the example of the 41st, 
killing their oflicers ; the 10th were not slow The irre^n- 
lo imitate them. They suddenly rushed with yells 
against the bungalow, benil on slaughter. 

It is not easy 1o deseril^o the scene that followed. The only 
}>()Ssiblo safety lay in flight, and flight was difficult. 

The rivulet Harayan, which protected the rear of 
the bungalow against attack, was now an obstacle 
to the fugitives. However, it was an obstacle that must l^o 
attonipled. Mr, Christian, who had boldly s^firtcd, rifle in 
hand, to meet the mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned 
to his house to flee with his family. Preceded by his wife with 
an infant in her arms, he succeeded in crossing the rivulet, ITut 
he had scarcely reached the oj)po>ito bank when he was shot 
deafl by the pursuing rebels. A similar fate befell his wife, 
lier hal\y, and the nurse. The elder child, a girl taken across 
the river by Sergeant-Major Morton, was conveyed by him to 
the Chtato of the Mitaiili Kajali and ultimately to Lakhiiao, 
where she died. Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill were shot dead either 
crossing the stream or just after. Sir Mountstiiart 
Jackson, his sister, Captain Bnrnes, and some others ^ 
likewise reached the estate of the Mitauli Kajah. There Mrs. 
Orr had already found shelter, and thither Ca])tain Patrick 
(Jrr cs(;apcd from the Mohamdi party to he })resently referred 
to. The Mitauli Ihijah afforded to the fu;j;itives 
only a half-hearted protection. Timid and fearing ‘ 
for himself, he allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested — and he provided them with 
food. They stayed there till the end of October, when, as will be 
told, the rebel troops took the survivors prisoners into Lakhnao. 

Of the other fugitives from SitApur, one party guided by 
Lieutenant Lester, who was intimately acquainted 
with the country, made straight for Lakhnao, which 
they reached. Another party, consisting of nine 
ladies, ten children, and three men, reached the same place, by 
circuitous paths, concealing themselves in the daytime, and 
indebted very much to the zamindar of Eamkot, on the 28th 
of Juno. A third party, composed of Mrs. Phillipps 
and a few friends, found shelter in a village, and 
remained in concealment there for ton months, when 
they were rescued by a column of Sir Colin Campbeirs army* A 
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fourth party escaped to Makimpur, forty-eight miles from Barelj, 
and proceeded thence with the residents of that place 
liSampUr. fugitives from Shahjahdnpur to the estate of the 

Dhanrahra Rdjah, eighty miles north from Lakhnao. 
Here they remained in safety till • disco vered# by a party of 
rebel Sipahis, who took them prisoners towards Lakhnao. They 
managed, however, to escape on the road, and, whilst some fled into 
Nij^al, the majority, after concealing themselves for some time, 
were recaptured, and taken into Lakhnao. A fifth ])arty found 
their way to the estate of the Mitauli Eajah as already related. 
But if manyjbhus escaped, some of them only for the moment, 
more succumbed. On tliat terrible 3rd of June, 
Kesnit’^ofthe tweiity-four English, men, women, and cliildrcn, 
sftupir.* were murdered by the Sipahis. This slaughter but 
whetted the appetite of the loyal 41st. IL)w they 
proceeded from Sitapur to Farrukhabad, and how there #hey 
incited the 10th Regiment to mutiny and murder, has been told 
in the preceding Book. 

One detachment of that loyal regiment, and a detachment 
of the 4th Oudh Irregulars, were, however, stationed at Malaiin, 
a town in the Ilardui district, thirty-eight miles 
Maiaun. north of Kaiihpur, and forty-four north of Sitapiir. 
Here the only civil oflBcer was Mr. Capper the Hoputy Com- 
missioner. His position had been long full of peril, for Malauii 
was on the high road to Farrukhabad, and the population of 
that district was the most disorderly in India. Long before 
the mutiny at Sitapiir Mr. Capper had felt the loneliness and 
the danger of his position. The natives round about his station 
had intimated in the plainest manner possible, short of actual 
speech, that they knew that the Sipahis were watching their 
opportunity. But Mr. Capper did not flinch from his duty. 
He was at his post when the Sipahis at Sitapur mutinied. Ho 
remained there after they had mutinied. Nor did 
]\ir. Capper Re entertain the idea of leaving it until the detach- 
lakhnao. incnt at Maldun had shown unmistakably that 
they, too, were about to take the law into their own 
hands. TTe then mounted his horse and rode into Lakhnao. 

The third district in tho North-West Oudh is Muhamdi. 

The Deputy Commissioner there was Mr. Thomason : 

1 u lamdi. assistant Captain Patrick Orr.* 

*' Captain Patrick Orr vraa the second of three brothers, all, prior to tlie 
annexation, in the service of tho King of Oudh. The eldest brother 
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In a previous page * I have recorded how somd of the 
fugitives from Shahjahanpur reached Muhamdi. I propose now 
to recount the condition of that station before, and the events 
which happened subsequently to, their arrival there. 

Neither ]\Ir, Thomason nor Captain Orr had been blind or 
deaf to the signs of the times. The position of 
Muhamdi, almost on the frontier of Eohilkhand and ts position, 
but a short distance from Shahjahanpur, rendered it peculiarly 
sensitive to the insurrectional y feeling of the population in the 
British provinces. The garrison consisted of a 
detachment of tlie 9th Oudh Irregulars, a reginfbnt 
formerly raised and commanded by Captain Patrick Orr, under 
the King of Oudh, before the annexation ; two companies ^f 
military police, and about fifty troopers. 

Alive as were both Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr to the 
gravity of the crisis, they were yet hopeful that so 
long as Eohilkhand slionid remain (jniet they would 
manage to weather tlio storm. Nor was it until a mutiny at 
hotter written by IVIr. Jenkins from Shahjahanpur, 
rcaching Mr. Tliomasou on the evening of the 31st 
of May, revealed the catastrophe at that station, that the two 
Eriglishmen felt that every faculty they jicsseBsed was about 
to bo tried to the utmost. 

The letter from Mr. Jenkins informed Mr. Thomason that 


the troops at Shahiahanpur had mutinied, that he 

and a body of fugitives, amemgst whom were ladies letter from 

and children, had reached Powain, that the Eajah 

of that place had refused thorn shelter, and it begged 

that all the available carriage might be sent out to bring in the 

fugitives to Muhamdi. 

Mr. Thomason complied with Mr. Jenkins’s request. At the 
same time ho and Captain Orr, feeling that the crisis was 
upon them, determined to take active measures for the safety 


Alexander, lia«l then ren<lered excellent service ns Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Frontier Police. Alter the annexation he was made an Assistant 
Commissioner. He was ns able as ho was hard-working. The second brother, 
Patrick, commanded originally one of the King's regular regiments of infantry* 
On the annexation lie, too, was made an Assistant Commissioner. Ho was a 
brave, zealous, and able oflicer. TJie youngest brother, Adolphus, was, under 
the King, adjutant of one of his infantry rejAitnentH. On annexation he wAs 
appointed to command tlio 8rd Regiment of Oudh Military Police, which, oa 
the outbreak of the mutiny, was stationed at tho Moti Mahall, Lukhnao* 

♦ Book VIII. Chapter V. page 215. 

VoL. III. 
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of their Own helonf^ings and of tlio expected fugitives. Their 
first step was to desjiatuh Mrs. Orr and child to 
l'f>tanh', a distjince of twenty-six miles. The Kujah 

place was under ,coi)sidei*al>lo obligations to 
Captain Orr, and ho was ii^debted to Mr. Thonfason for many 
acts of kindness and coTirtesy. ThitluT, therefore, 
Mrg. orru ]\lrs. Orr and her child were sent inub'r the guard 
MitttuU, of some Sipahis of Captain Orr’s old regiment, the 
native officer eominanding which swore fidelity. 
He kept his word. Marching all night, Mrs. Orr and the party 
reached Mitauli at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 1st of June. 
The Kajah, howovci’, was asleep and would not be disturbed. 
"When at the cud of two hours ho did awake, he sent a message 
to Mrs. Orr that ho could not receive her in his fort, but that 
she must proceed to a place called Kachauna, in the jun»£les, 
where she would bo safer — less likely to attract the notice of 
roving mutineers. 

To Kachauna accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. After a 
weary journey of two hours she found herself and 
iSL"baui?a. child in a mud fort, desolate and dreary, devoid of 
all furniture — the very picture of discomfort. There 
she had to remain. The Itujuh came to see her that same 
evening, and, whilst promising to protect her as far us lay in 
his power, did not disguise from her that troublous times were 
upon them, and that the Sipahis all over Oudh were pledged 
to revolt. 

Meanwhile, Thomason and Patrick Orr, having thus des- 
patched Mrs. ©rr to a place of comparative safety, turned to 
provide for their own security and for that of their expected 
guests. They first caused the treasure to be moved into the 
fort of Muhamdf. They then marched with their troops into 
that fort (1st June). The day following the Shdhjahanpur 
fugitives arrived from Powain. Weary, with naked 
rMchlrtul'** ®*hausted, some badly wounded, they had 

luundt with difficulty reached the place, which was not to 
be a place of refuge. Muhamdi was too close to the 
borders of Bohilkhand to be secure. It was considered certain 
. that the mutinous regiments of that province 
would soon be upon the fugitives. On the other 
.stupor, hand, up to that date no mutiny had, to their 
k nowledgo, broken out in Oudh. SftApur was 
regarded as safe. To Sftapfir, then, Mr. Thomason wrote for 
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carriage for the party. His letter reached Mr. Christian before 
.mutiny had broken out at that place. Mr. Christian at once 
despatched the carriage — ^under charge of an escort of Sipahis 
of the Oudh Irregulars. , 

The terrible tragedy which ensued began with the arrival 
at Muhamdi of this carriage — and of this escort. The escort 
brought infection with it. Immediately on arrival 
the men composing it disseminated the report that 
their brethren had been cut up at Lakhnao for re- 
fusing to become Christians, and that they were resolved to be 
revenged. (’aptain Orr reasoned with • the niftive officers. 
They knew him as an old servant of the King of Oudh, and his 
influence with them was not wholly extinct. After some cor*- 
versation they announced their intention of marching back to 
Sitapflr. They solemnly swore, at the same time, that they 
would spare the lives of the Europeans ; that they would take 
with them only Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, and allow the 
others to go away unmolested. It I'emains now to toll how they 
kept their oath. 

Their first proceeding was to take posession of the treasure ; 
their next to release the prisoners. Then, at half-past 6 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th of Juno, they started. The Euro- 
peans accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed 
into a buggy, the remainder prone on baggage-carts. 

The first march of ten miles was accomplished without incident. 
Of the second march only about three miles had been walked 
when the halt was sounded, and a trooper told the Europeans 
they were at liberty to go where they liked. They pushed on 
at once towards the nearest town, Aurangdbdd, in the Kheri 
distidct. They had arrived within heilf a mile of 
that place, when the mutineers, regardless of their 
oaliis, set upon them, and began the work of butchery. 

Of the whole party one alone was spared to tell the 
tale, and it is from his narrative that 1 am able to collect this 
story of perjury and murder.* It remains to add ^ 
that Captain Orr, after some adventures, and com- “ 
municating by the way with one of the fugitive parties from 


* Captain Patrick Orr. The following is his account of the slanghter. 
" Next morning, Friday, the 5th, we marened towards Anrangdbid. When 
we had come about two kos the halt was sounded, and a trooper told us to go 
on ahead where we liked. We went on for some distance when we saw a 

s 2 
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Sit&piir^tluit led by Sir M. Jackson — succeeded in joining his 
wife and child at Eachauna. On arriving there he 
^ sTapiir received a communication from the B4jah that the * 
tauic place required for the Sitapiir 

fugitives ; that it would not be saffe for so many to 
be together ; and that it was advisable that he and his wife and 
child should migrate to and live in the jungles about Mitaull. 
This they did. By this term, jungles, the reader must not 
understand an ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would 
have afforded a grateful and necessary shade : he must picture 
to himself a ‘ vast and dreary extent of land, covered with 
thorny brushwood, and where it was necessary to light fires at 
night to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild animals. 
Only the coarsest food was provided for them. The other 
fugitives were then sent from Mitauli to occupy Eachauna.* 


party coming along. They soon joined tis, and followed the busrgy which wo 
were pushitif' on with all our might. Whon within hnlf a mile of Aurangahdd 
a Sipdhi rushed forward and snatched Key’s gun from him and shot down 
poor old Shiels who was riding inv horse. Then tho most infeinal struggle 
ever witnessed by man began. Wo all collected under a tree close by, and 
put. the ladies down from the buggy. Shots were firing in all directions 
amidst the most fearful yells. The poor ladie.s all joined in prayer, coolly 
and undauntedly awaitfng their fate. I stopped for about three minutes 
amongst them, but, thinking of my poor wife and child hero, I endeavoured to 
save ray life for their sakes. I ruslied out towards the insurgents and one of 
our men, Giirdin, 6th company, called out to roe to throw tlown my pistol 
and he would save me. I did so, when he put himself between mo and the 
men, and several otln^s followed his example. In about ten minutes more 

they completed their liellisli work They killed the wounded and tho 

ohiidron, butchering them in the most cruel way. With the exception of the 
drummer boy every one was killed of the above list, fugitives from 
Shahiahdripur, besides poor good Tliomason and our two clerks. They 
(loimded the bodies of their clothes for tho sake of plunder.” Tho list above 
referred to comprised one civilian, three captains, six lieutenants, three 
ensigns, a sergeant, a bandmaster, eight ladies, and four children. Of the 
drummer, who was not a Kuropean, 1 can find no further mention. 

* They comsisted of Sir M. Jackson and his sister; I.ieutenant Barnes; 
Sergeant-Major liloiton, and Mr. Christian’s little girl. Joined after a time 
by the paity from tho jungle, the fugitives remaified in this fort, suffering 
great privations and subject to repeated attacks of jungle-fever, till tlio 25tli 
of October. ’J'hey wore then ordered to depart, no one knew whither, under 
a guard furnished by the Bajah of Mitauli. With scant clothing, bare-footed, 
the men loaded with chains, they were taken to Lakhnao, and imprisoned in 
the Kuisar-bflgh, one of the regal palaces, then strongly occupied by the 
r(*bels. The sutferings of the men did not last long. On the 16th of 
Kovomber they were taken out and shut by a party of Sipdhis of the 71st 
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Adjoiuing the Sft6p6r division was the north-eastern or 
Bahr&ich division of Oudh, bounded on the south by 
the river Gh&gr&, separating it from the Faiz&bdd 
division, on the west by th^ Chuuka or Sarda river, dividing it 
from SitdpuT and Kheri, and on the north by Nipdl. The 
principal civil station, and the head-quarters of the Com- 
missioner of the division, Mr. Oliarles Wingfield,* was close 
to the town which gave its name to the division — the town of 
Bahraich. The other stations were M61apur to the west, Sikror4 
to the south, Gondah to the south-east. Of these, 

Sikrord was the principal military station. In Utie 
month of April, 1867, it was garrisoned by the 1st Eegiment 
of Oudh IiTogular Cavalry, commanded by Captain Daly, by 
the 2nd Oudh Infantiy, under Captain Boileau, and by a local 
horsq battery, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

During the month of April Mr. Wingfield had been driven 
by circumstances entirely unconnected with the 
rising storm to remove his head-quarters to Sikrora. ueiii' 

A man of ability', of culture, and of large views, he 
had not sympathised witli the sweeping change of system 
which had inaugurated the transfer of Oudh from its Muham- 
madan king to British rule. He had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the tenitorial aristocracy. A 
system, roughly, even rudely introduced, which 
scarcely veiled its animating principle of raising 
the peasantry and small proprietors to a position which would 
enable them ultimately to oust the great landowners, was not 
in accordance with his ideas. He had done, then, all that lay 
in his poAvor to make the transfer easy, to smooth down the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst effects of the process. The 
appointment of Sir Ileniy Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, 
coming even when it did, was a great support to him. It 
would have been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 


Native Infantry. A few days later the surviving daughter of Mr. Christian 
died. There remained then Airs. Orr, Miss Jackson, and the child of the 
former. To save the child her dearh was simulated, and she was conveyed in 
safety to the house of Man Singh, and ultimately to the British camp. The 
ladies remained in eonfinomeut till the 19tli of March, when they were 
rescued by n party of Gurkhas commanded by two Britiah officers, and 
conveyed Kcfely to the camp of Sir James Outram. 

* ♦ No.w Sir Charles Wingfield, K.0.5S.1. 
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Like his chief at Lakhnao, like that chiefs brother at Ldhor, 
Kariyfore. lik® Dnrand at Indur, like William Tayler at Patnd, 
Wingfield had never been a partisan of the 
the^ucy “ passing and groundlei^s panic ” theory of Mr. Cecil 
adopted. Beadon. He had fully appreciated the events at Bar- 
hdmpur and at Barrackpdr. The revolt at Mirath he regarded as 
the practical answer of the Sipdhis to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He felt, then, that an outbreak at the military station 
of Sikrord was a mere question of time — that, given all the 
circumstances of the case — the composition of the native army, 
the annexation of Oudh — the province, a portion of which he was 
administering, would not be the last to feel the shock of mutiny. 
, Impressed with this belief, and having absolutely no faith in 

Gratitude' Composed the garrison of Sikrord, 

feu towurda Mr. Wingfield had endeavoured to enlist on the side 
Ui'Sdowuere British the members of that territorial aris- 

tocracy whom the annexation of Oudh had done so 
much to injure. Chief among these was Digbijdi Singh, Hdjah 
of Balrdmpur, a town in the north-east corner of his division, 
and close to the Nipdl frontier. Bdjah Digbijdi Singh was a 
man of character and sense. He entertained towards Mr. Wing- 
field friendly — even grateful — feelings. He had not beeu in- 
oculated with the poison that pervaded the atmosphere. He 
received, then, Mr. Wingfield’s advances with courtesy; ho 
responded to them, and even engaged to afford refuge, in case 
of necessity, to him and to the officers serving in his division. 

The views entertained by Mr. Wingfield regarding the 
general untrnstworthiness of the Sipdhis werefortu- 
Oaptain^ nately shared by many other officers at Sikrord. 
corts™!^ ^Teitlier he nor they, therefore, thought that either 

duldre^to ’wisdom or courage required that the ladies and 

Lakbnoo. children should be left in a position, defenceless and 
incapable of being defended, until an actual out- 
break should occur. It happened that an officer of Daly’s 
Horse, Captain Forbes, was in Lakhnao early in June. He 
was confident that his own men would mutiny, and he knew 
that at Sikrord there was no place of refuge in case of an out- 
break. Anxious, therefore, for the safety of his wife, his 
children, and his countrywomen, he set out from Lakhnao with 
a party of Sikh and volunteer cavalry, reached Sikrord, mounted 
the ladies on elephants and in doolies, and conveyed them safely 
to the capital. Mr. George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, 
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by the express order of his uncle Sir Henry, accompanied them. 
This move was accomplished on the 9th of June. 

The same day the temper of the troops manifested itself in a 
way not to be mistaken. Intelligence had reached 
Sikror4 of the revolt of the troops at Faizdbad on the flew^nts 
previous day. Mr. Wingfield accordingly, mount- 
ing his horse, rode to the neighbouring station of 
Gondah, whore was stationed the 3rd Oudh Irregulars, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Miles. There I must leave him for a 
moment, whilst I narrate the occurrences at Sikrord after his 
departure. ^ 

The day of the 9th of June was a day of groat excitement at 
that station. So violent was the manifestation, 
that early the following morning the officers of the ‘ 
infantry regiment — Boileau, Hale, and Kendall — mounted horse 
and rode straight for Balrdmpiir. Lieutenant Bonham, of the 
artillery, refused to accompany them. He believed in his 
men — ho certainly possessed great influence over them — and 
he was contident that they would stand by him in the cause of 
order. He elected, therefore, to remain at Sikrora, alone of all 
the officers, and supported only by two farrier sergeants and 
the quartermaster-sergeant of the infantry regiment. Had 
there been no other native troops at Sikrord, his courage and 
his influence might have prevailed. But the men of the 
cavalry and infantry had broken out ; they had plundered the 
treasury, and they wore thirsting for blood. Even over these 
men Bonham attempted to assert authority. But it 
was in vain. His own men would save his life, but f^'menant^ 
they would not Are on their comrades. They told Uuuham. 
him at last that he must go. They brought him at suongfeoi- 
the same time money and a horse, and warned him 1i>k tow«,r<ia 
not to pursue a certain road, which they knew to ^ 

be occupied by the rebels. Forced to leave, Bonham 
started with a heavy heart, accompanied by his three sergeants, 
crossed the Ghagra by an unfrequented ferry, and reached 
Lakhnao the next day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at Gondah. Ho 
brought the intelligence that the troops at Faizabad 
bad mutinied, and that those at Sikrora were on the aroondiSi”**** 
-verge of mutiny. He found the troops at Gondah 
scarcely behind their comrades in that respect. They too had 
heard the nows ; they too were aware of all that had happened 
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at Faizabdd. Before the night fell they had received accounts 
of the mutiny at Sikrord. In vain they were harangiied hy 
their commanding officer. Their demeanour showed that they 
too were preparing for action. 

The next day they mutinied. Mr.‘ Wingfield Jiad not waited 
e takes re ovei’t act, but had started for Balrdmpur. 

wuh”he The officers and the women * who remained at the 
jS*5J***** started as soon as the outbreak had pro- 

^ nounced itself, and reached the same place in safety. 

The number of individuals who thus received the protection of 
the Bdjah was nineteen, exclusive of children. They all 
succeeded in crossing into British territory, and in reaching 
Gordkhpiir. 

At Bahrdich, the head-quarters of the division, were cantoned 
two companies of the 3rd Oudh Irregulars, oom- 
manded by Lieutenant Longueville Clarke. The 
Deputy Commissioner was Mr. Cunliffe and his 
assistant was Mr. Jordan. The main body of the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars mutinied, as we have seen, at Gondah, on the 10th of 
June. As it was very clear that the two companies pf the same 
regiment would at once follow their example, the three officers 
I have named wisely resolved to take advantage of their 
earlier information and to escape. They started off at once, 
then, northward, in the direction of Nanpiira, twenty-two miles 
north of Bahraich, the seat of a minor liajah. 
Snt*the * There, however, admission was refused them, and 
leave's were forced to retrace their steps. Returning 

to Bahrdich, they started for Lakhnao by way of 
Bairdmghdt. This was the road against which the native gunners 
of Sikrord had warned Bonham. The fugitives, who had dis- 
guised themselves as natives, fomid tlie passage over the GJidgrd 
occupied here by the mutineers. Trusting to their disguise, 
however, they embarked on the ferry-boat with their horses. 
The ferry-boat started. At first the fugitives appeared to 
attract no attention, but they had crossed scarcely ono-tbird of 
the river when the cry arose that Europeans were 
escaping. Instantly there was an uproar. The 
CT^iDgbjr Sipahis, crowding into other boats, made for the 
ferry-boat, opening at the same time a fire of 
musketry. The boatmen at once abandoned the ferry-boat. 


The ladies hid been sent to Lakhnao, vid Sikrord, on the 5th of June. 
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Exposed to a concentrated fire, our three countrymen were 
unable effectively to work the boat, nor to prevent it, thus left 
to itself, from being borne back by the current to the bank 
whence it started. Before it reached the bank Cunliffe and 
Clarke had he6h shot dead. Jordan, taken alive, shared the 
same fate a few days later. 

At Malaptir, in the Kheri district, sixty-three miles north- 
north-east from Lakhnao, there were no troops — , 

consequently there was no open mutiny. The 
general disorganisation of the country soon, however, spread 
even here, and the civil officers, prominent amcAigst whom was 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gonne, were forced to leave. 
Having been joined by other fugitives, they first attempted 
to make their way down the Sarju river by boat. But, warned 
that all the landing-places were occupied, they 
abdhdoncd this attempt ; they set off northward and JSve,**^”** 
gained the fort of Mathiara, belonging to the minor 
Bdjah of Dhuraira. Thence Mr. Gonne made more than one 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Lakhnao. At last 
oven the resource of remaining at Mathidra failed 
them. The adherents of the minor Bdjah proved plnish, 
faithless. In imminent danger of their lives, they 
had to flee. Three of the party were seized. The remainder 
gained the Nipdl hills, where they found shelter till, gradually, 
with one exception only,* they yielded to the deadly , 

1* j. V but on©, 

climato of the larai. 

Faizdbad is the eastern division of Oudh. It lies im- 
mediately south of tlie Bahrdich division, and 
was divided into the three districts of Faizdbad, •''*'***’^**- 
Snltdnpur, and Salonf. The Commissioner was Colonel Philip 
Goldney. 

Colonel Goldney, and the Deputy-Commissioner of the dis- 
trict, Captain Beid, were at the head-quarter station 
of Faizdbad. The troops here consisted of a horse put*®""- 
battery of native artillery, the 22nd Begiment of Native 
Infantry, the 6th Oudh IiTegular Infantry, and a squadron of 
the 16th Irrogxilar Cavalry — the whole commanded by Colonel 
Lennox, of the 22nd Native Infantry. 

The officers at Faizdbdd entertained no delusion regarding 


* Captain John Hearsey, commanding 2nd Begiment Oudh lUhlitary 

Police. 
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the intentions of the mutineers. The events that had taken 
place during the second week in May at Mirath 
j'r cautions and at Dehli had made it clear to tlioin that 
officials^ **** their turn would come. They took precautions 
then, at an early date, to jirejiarcf for the rising 
storm. With this view they began iu 1^1 ay to store supplies in 
.a house occupied by Captain Thurburn, Special As- 
sistant Commissioner. This house was chosen because 
it was surrounded by a walled enclosure. This walled enclosure 
was now fortified. So far the authorities at Faizabad acted 
with wisdom a».d forethought. But they counted likewise upon 
resources which were certain to fail them. They counted uj^on 
t.l\e aid of the pensioned Sipdhis, and of the landholders of the 
district. To count upon both these classes proved that they 
had not fully gauged the depth of the crisis. 

It would seem, however, that it was biit natural to co^int 
upon the aid of the pensioned Sipahis. The yearly 
stipends drawn by these men were paid by the 
on the pen- British Government, and their continuance depended 
•loners, existence of the British Government. The 

material interests of this class were, therefore, bound up in the 
maintenance of British authority. Old associations too, in many 
<si8e8 stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In its 
proper place it will be related how these men responded to the 
appeal made to them by Sir Henry Lawrence. But at Faizdbdd 
their numbers wore too small, their influence was too slight, to 
weigh much in the balance against the rising discontent. 

The case with respect to the landowners was different. 
It must not be forgotten that Faizabad was the division 
regarding which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote thus to Lord 
Canning in April, 1857 : “ The t&lukdars have also, I fear, been 
hardly dealt with. At least in the Faizabad division, 
uiuk^ia they have lost half their villages. Some tdlukdars 
have lost all.” It may be said that the remark of 
Sir Henry applied only to the higher order of the territorial 
aristocracy. But in reality it refeired to the assessment as it 
touched every class connected with the soil. It could not have 
l)een seriously expected that the men who had suffered most 
/rom oar rale would risk their lives to maintain it. No surprise, 
then, ought to be felt at the laconic record of the Deputy 
i 'ommissioner : “We found that the zaminders, however well- 
disposed, would not fight against disciplined troops, with guns.**. 
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Tho plan of defending Captain Tbnrburn’s house was then, 
on the 5th of June, abandoned. For a moment, Colonel 
Croldney entertained the idea of sending the ladies and children 
into Lakhnao. But it was too late. The road to Lakhnao 
passed through Daryab^ld, a station in the Lakhnao division ; 
and disorder reigned in Daryabad. 

But another plan had a little before been presented to 
Colonel Goldney. Tho principal talukdars of the 
Faizabiid divisi(jn, prominently amongst whom may 
bo named Eajah Man tJingh, Udres Singh, Thakur 
Earain, Mir Bakir Ilusen, and Nadir 8h4h,*had scented the 
mutiny from afar, and had warned Colonel Goldney of its 
approach. At this time the most considerable of these yien, 
Rajah Man Singh, was in disgrace. He was even under arrest. 
It happened that one of the assistant commissioners at Faizabad 
A^as Captain Alexander Orr. Captain Orr had well and truly 
served the old regime when Oudh had her king, had knowix 
intimately Man Singh, and had conceived for him a 
great regard. When, then, the R&jah fell into 
disgrace. Captain Orr earnestly begged his release bycaptam . 
from arrest. His prayer prevailed. Man Singh orrf***^*^ 
was released from arrest, and, in return for Captain 
Orr’s efforts on his behalf, he offered protection to his wife and 
children in his fort of Shahganj during the troublous times that 
were coming. Captain Orr communicated the offer to the 
Commissionei’. Colonel Goldney received it just about the 
time when the journey of the ladies to Lakhnao had been pro- 
nounced impracticable. He, in consultation with 
the other oflicers, determined to ask the Rajah so 
to enlarge his offer as to include all tho ladies in the cjvii oOk-cn 
station. Rdjah Man Singh was communicated with 
by Captains* Reid and Orr. Ho agreed to receive 
the wives and families of the civil officers, but demurred to a 
larger number, on tho ground that secrecy would 
thus be rendered impossible. Finally, however, he ttoLfonL 
agreed to receive all, provided that due caution 
were observed in moving them. 

With one exception the wives of the regimental officers 
declined to accept the offer of Man Singh. Not only did they 
distrust him, but they and their husbands considered that the 
movement would serve as a signal to the Sip&his to mutiny. On 
the night of the 7th of June, however, the wives and children 
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of the civil officers, and the wife and childi’on of the 
Executive Engineer, Captain Dawson, started for 
fometakead- and reached Shtihganj. They were followed to the 
vun^o 1)8 place, the following morning, by the wives 

and children of the staff-sergeants. » 

That night the Sipahis rose in revolt. More audacious than 
their comrades elsewhere, they did not pretend a 
riwiu'wvo’t. grievance, but loudly asserted that, feeling they 
were stronger than the English, they intended to 
tuiTi them out of the country. The senior BisAlddr of the 
lath Irregular tCavalry took command of the brigade, and 
endeavoured to induce the men to murder their officers. But 
the^ipdhis had not then wound themselves up to the pitch of 
blood'thii’stiness. They were anxious to rid themselves of 
their officers, but not to take their lives. Keeping 
jmtprociiro tlieiii undor restraint all night in the quartfer- 
uSJcr*.'^ * guard, they procured four boats for them, and 

in the morning gave them money and told them 
to bo off. The boats were unprovided with boatmen, but 
thw had cal’s. 

Eaizdbad is on the river Ghaghrd, navigable thence to 
Bhalia, where it joins the Ganges. Four boats con- 
boat* set tajuing the fugitive Europeans, and propelled by 
them, started before sunrise on the moniing of the 
0th of Juno. The mutineers, who had plundered the treasury 
and sacked the houses, did not interfere with them. But 
— strange contradiction — whilst protecting them against 
tlio more blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding them 
to depart, they sent a messenger begging the 
wjmnlaima- of the 17th Kcgiment of Native Infantry 

Won to WioT slay them on tlioir ivay. I’he 1 7th, stationed at 
Azaingarh, a station in British territory near the 
Nutivo In- yastevTi frontier of Oudh, had arrived within a few 
.anirj. inile.s of Faizabad on the 8th of June. Their 
line of march lay along the right bank of the Ghdghra, 
Their hands were already rod with blood. They were 
willing to shed more. 

The men of the 17th responded then to the call. They 
intercepted the two first boats at Begamganj, about 
th^bo«t*”**** twelve miles by the road from Faizdbdd, though fat 
longer by the river. Here, at a point where the 
stream was the most narrow, they opened fire on the fugitives. 
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A few moments later, and from the opposite bank there started 
boats full of armed men to attack their loft flank. Kecognising 
the impossibility of resistance. Colonel Goldney counselled a 
run for life. Too old ,to run himself, he remained to die. 
Seven, howevdr, including, curious to relate, a Muhammadan 
Sipdhi of the 22nd, Tez Ali Khdn, who had linked his fate to 
that of the British, followed the recommendation and ran 
across country. Two of the party were drowned endeavouring 
to cross a stream. The remaining five reached Amorah in 
safety. Here they were joined by the three officers, who 
had formed the crew of the fourth boat, anc? who had aban- 
doned her on account of her slowness of pace before she 
had reached the point where the men of the 17th had been 
lying in wait. The party, thus augmented to eight, pushed 
op. aci’oss country. Betrayed at Mohddaba by two police- 
men whom they had trusted, they were attacked by the 
villagers. Crossing a rivulet waist-deep, hotly pumied, they 
lost first Lieutenant Lindsay, then Lieutenants Thomas, 
English, Eitchie, and Sergeant Edwards. There now re- 
mained only Lieutenant Cautley, Sergeant Busher, and 
Tez Ali Khiin. In the chase that followed Lieutenant 
Cautley was caught and killed. Sergeant Busher 
escaped for the moment, but was captured the Sau^enuT 
next day. Ilis life, however, was spared, and three boats 
at the end of ton days ho was released. He 
ultimately joined Colonel Lennox at Captainganj, 
where he found also his fellow fugitive, Tez Ali Khdn. The 
fugitives who had remained in the first and second boats, 
numbering eight, were all massacred. 

Three boats have now been accounted for, the first, the 
second, and the fourth. But there was another 
manned by live officers, headed by Colonel O’Brien. 

This boat, following the first and second, had put in iL'miog boat, 
at the town of Ayudhya,* the birthplace of Bdm — 
the town that gave its name to the province. Here they ex- 
changed their boat for a larger one, and hired native rowets to 
row it. They then lay down, hidden by the thatch and matting 
from the gaze of inquiring eyes, whilst the natives pulled 
away singing a national air. The boat thus passed unsus- 

* The name Ayitdhya, haa been gradually corrujded to Avadh, and Avadh 
to Audli or Oudh. 
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pected tlirotigh the hostile array, and the fugitives reached 
Danapur in safety. 

But some had remained at Faizdbad. Amongst these wore 
Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, o^ the artillery, and her 
throe children. Mrs. Mills had refused to accept the hospitality 
^ otfered hy Man Singh. When the mutiny broke out, 
she attempted to conceal herself in the city ; but sink- 
andherchii- from want of food she was obliged to discover 

herself to the leader of the mutineers. He sent her 
and her children across the Ghaghra into the Gorakhpur dis- 
trict. Here she ■f/andcred for eight or ten days from village to 
village. A tender and delicate lady, her sufferings were 
terrible. Her 3 ’oungest child died from the exposure. At last 
Hajah Man Singh, hearing that there was an English lady in 
distress, sent for her to Shahganj, provided for her wants, and, 
after a few days’ rest, despatched her and the sergeants’ wives 
into Gorakhpur. Her husband was one of those murdered in 
the second boat. 


Colonel Lennox and his family had not started with the other 
officers in the boats. At 2 p.m., however, finding the 
Cohrtwi Len- Sipahis becoming riotous and insolent for plunder, he 
nox and and they set out. They soon came upon the blood- 
thirsty 17th. But it was night. Kealising their 
danger, they crept, unobserved, from their boat, and made their 
way into the Gorakhpur district. They were S'lon, however, 
taken prisoners, and confined in the fort of Nazim Mfr 
Muhammad Hus4n Khan. The NAzim was disposed to be 
friendly. Threatened by the mutineers, he concealed the 
fugitives in a reed hut in rear of his zenana, and kept them 
there for nine days. He then made them over to an escort sent 
for them by the Collector of Gordkhpfir. On their way to the 
station, they picked up Sergeant B'usher, and the Sipdhi, T 6 z 
AH, whose adventures have been already related. 

There is still a party of the officials of Faizdbild whose fate 
has to be recorded. I allude to the civil officers who 


offleera^f started in the boats. These were Captain 

Fai^M. Keid, Captain Alexander Orr, Captain Thur- 
bum, and Mr. Bradford. The wives and children 
of these gentlemen were under the protection of Mdn Singh 
at Sh&hganj, where also were Captain Dawson, Executive 
Engineer, Corporal Hurst of the Sappers, and a clerk named 
Fitzgerald. 
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When the mutiny broke out the four gentlemen just men- 
tioned were together. Momentarily separated from, but soon 
rejoined by, Mr. Bradford, they reached Shahganj on the 11th. 
Mdn Singh was not there. ^ He had gone to Ayud- 
hya, probably toiwatch the course of events. Thence 
he had sent a message to say that he had made a Mtuf^siugU. 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of which 
ho would be able to afford protection to the women and children, 
but not to the men ; that these must depart instantly, as his 
house was to bo searched the day following. 

That day a boat was secured, and that nijfht the party, 
including ladies and children, and consisting of thirty-eight 
souls, set out for the river. Twenty-nine of them reached Bis 
bank, eight miles below Faizabad, just before sunrise. The 
carriage containing the remaining nine had broken down.^ It 
waif impossible to Avait for them. The country, es]>ccially that in 
the vicinity of the river-bank, was swarming with mutinous 
cavalry. The twenty-nine then started. Their boat proceeded 
for some time with only occasional alarms ; but on the second 
day it was lured by the agent sent with it by Man Singh into 
a position between two forts by both of which it was com- 
manded. Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and their valuables. There was no help 
for them. After suffering much from hunger, from exposure, 
and other causes, and after constant detention, the fugitives 
reached Gopalpur on the 21st of June. By the 
loyal Eajah of that place they were cordially rc- 
ceived, hospitably entertained, and provided with G<?papdr,^ 
the means of proceeding to Danapur, where they 
arrived the 29th of June. 

Sultdnpur, the chief town of the district of that name, lies 
on the right bank of the river Gumtf, almost in a 
direct line between Faizabad and Alldhabad. The 
principal civil officer was Mr. Block, C.S. Sultanpur was the 
head-quarters of the 15th Eegiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel S- Fisher, one of the most gallant and 
daring officers in the service. 

On the 6th of June, Mr. Block received intimation from a 


♦ This contained the sergeants* wives and children. They returned to 
Shdbganj and Avere ultimately sent into Gorakhpiir with Mia. Mills, us 
alreadv related. 
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native official, a Miiliammadan, whom he had sent on duty 
to Chandah, that mutinous Sipahis from Jaunpiir 
in British territory had arrived at that place, pro- 
fessing themselves to bo in correspondence with the 
troops at Sultanpur, and declaring tlieir resolve# to kill all the 
Europeans. This intimation was repeated the following day. 
Mr. Block at once ordered the man back to Sultanpur, and com- 
municated the intelligencjo he had received to Colonel Eisher, who 
at once despatched all the ladies in the station in the direction 
of Allahabad under charge of two officers. The IMuhainmadan 
returned to Sultanpur the 8th of Juno, saw Colonel Fisher and 
Mr. Block; told them that the Jaunpur Sipahis had ])lundored 
Cljp.ndah and were on their way to Sultanj^iir ; that their own 
men were not to be depended upon ; and advised them, whilst 
there was yet time, to leave the place. But Colonel Fisher 
and Mr. Block could not make up their minds to do this. • 
Early next morning the 1st Eegiineiit of Military Police, 
commanded by Captain Bunbury, rose in revolt. Colonel 
Fisher rode down to their lines, followed by his men, to 
endeavour to recall them to order. Whilst he was 
Nurderof addiessiiig them, a policeman came round and shot 
Fisher, him in the back. lie fell mortally wounded from 
his horse. His own men had been passive sjjectators 
of the deed. They would now not approach him, although 
they allowed the adjutant, Lieutenant Tucker, to tend him in 
his last agony. Whilst they perfnitted this, however, they 
turned upon the second in command. Captain 
Gibbings, shot him, and tlien shouted to Lieutenant 
Tucker to be off. By this time Colonel Fisher’s 
last agony was over, and Tucker, having nothing more to do, 
mounted, and, riding for his life, succeeded in reaching the fort 
of Bustam S&h, on the banks of the Gumtf. By this chief he 
was sheltered. He eventually reached Banaras in safety.* 
Meanwhile, the Muhammadan already referred to had con- 
veyed to Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan news of Colonel 
Fisher’s death, and of the mutiny of the troops, 
and s^yuu! The two gentlemen started off to flee, and reached a 
small house in the vicinity of the station. Im- 
prudently stopping here, whilst their guide was sent to 

* Captnins Bunbury and Smith, Lieutenant Lewis and Dr. O'Donel also 
received hospitality from the same chieftain. They all reached Baniiras. 
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ascertain how matters wore progressing in the station, they wore 
attacked and murdered. 

Thus did Sultan pi'ir pass into the hands of the rebels. These, 
after plundering the houses and securing the treasure started 
off in the directicAi of Lakhnao. 

The other districit station in the division of Faizabad was 
Saloni. Tlie Deputy-Commissioner here was Captain 
L. Barrow.* The troops consisted of six companies 
of the 1st Oudh Irregulars, commanded by Captain Tliomson. 
By the exertions of tlio officers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nine days in June. On that dtty intelligence 
arrived of tlie mutinies at Sultanpur and elsewhere, and of the 
approach of mutineers from other stations. The next day the 
troops threw olf the mask and revolted. The 
officers succeeded in leaving the station in safety, 
and in reaching the fort of Darapiir, possessed by a 
talukdar, Eajah Hanmant Singh of Kala Kankar,f 
who not only sheltered them, but escorted them to tlie ferry 
opposite AllahAbad. It deserves to bo recorded that ten of 
Captain Thomson’s Sipahis continued faithful and never left him. 

We come round now to the division from whoso capital wo 
started — the division of Lakhnao. The other two district 
stations here were Purwa and Darydbad. 

At Darydbad, on the high road from Faizabdd to Lakhnao, 
was quartered the flth Oudh Irregular Infantry, 
commanded by Captain W. IT. Hawes. This officer 
was zealous, active, and much liked by his men. It is scarcely 


* Subsequently Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 

t This noble Bajput had been dispossessed, by the action of the revenud 
system introdi;ced by the British, of the greater part of his property. Keenly 
as he felt the tyranny and the disgrace, his noble nature yet declined to 
regard the fugitive chiefs of the nation which had nearly ruined him in any 
other light than os people in distress. He helped them in that distress ; he 
saw them in safety to their own fortress. But when, on bidding him farewell, 
Captain Barrow expressed a hope that he would aid in suppressing the revolt, 
ho stood erect, as he replied ; Sahib, your countrymen came into this 
country and drove out our king. You sent your officers round the districts to 
examine the titles to the estates* At one blow you took from mo lands which 
from time immemorial had been in my family. I submitted. Suddenly 
misfortune fell upon you. The people of the land rose against you. You 
came to me whom you had despoiled. I have saved you. But now, — now I 
march at the head of my retainers to Lakhnao to try and drive you from the 
country.” It is satisfactory to be able to add, that after the suppression d 
the mutiny his lands were restoicd to this true-hearted gentleman. 

VOL.’ 111. ^ 
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possible that even had' no extraoi’dinary temptation .assailed 
them they would have remained faithful, for they were boimd 
by the ties of blood and caste to the men who all around them 
were rising in revolt. But they. were tempted beyond the 
ordinary temptation. In the public treasury <)f Daryabad lay 
stored £30,000 in silver — and they knew it. Captain Ilawcs 
knew it too, and, knowing that fact, and the inevitable con- 
sequences which would ensue were the money to remain at 
Darydbad, he had made an etfort, in the early part of the last 
Aveck of May, to escort it into Lakhnao. In this 
tbl'a^ufs. attfempt ho was bafllcd by the ill-will of some of the 
men of his regiment. But ('aptain Ilawcs was a 
man who did not lightly resign a well-digested idea. On the 
9tli of Juno, he made a second effort. On this 
Juno 9. occasion he succeeded, amid the cheers of his men, 
in escorting the money outside the station. But ho could not 
persuade them to take it furthei’. A portion of them suddenly 
mutinied, gained the uj)per hand, and drove their oflicers away. 
Captain Hawes escaped by a miracle. “ ITo Avas repeatedly 
fired at, sometimes a volley being directed at him, and, at others, 
single deliberate shots.” * But ho escaped, and not 
only he, but, after various adventures, all the other 
HMeJ! officers, civil and military, with their wives and 
children, belonging to Darydbad. After the de- 
parture of the Europeans, the mutineers proclaimed Wajid Ali 
Shah, ex-King of Oudh, aa their king. 

Furwd is about twelve miles from the Ganges, not far from 
the high road between Kdnhpur and Lakhnao. 
There were no troops there. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner there. Captain -Evans, maintained his position in his 
district till the end of June, sending in all the information he 
was able to glean regarding affairs at Kdnhpur. His own wife 
and children, his assistant, Mr. Arthur Jenkins, were at that 
ill-fated station. Captain Evans, loyally assisted by his 
Muhammadan officer of police, Mansab Alf by name, was able 
to keep open communications till Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force 
had succumbed. After that catastrophe, it was impossible 
for him to remain at his post. He, therefore, retired on 
Lakhnao. 

To that city we must now retum. Wo left it on the 31st of 


* Gubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh. 
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May, just after tlio outbreak there had been suppressed by the 
vigour and energy of the Chief Commissioner. Wo 
return to it on tlie 12th of June. In the interval Lakhn^on 
every station in the province had been lost to the 
British. Writing on that day to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West, Sir Henry Lawrence thus ex- 
pressed his sense of the situation : — ‘‘ We still hold the canton- 
ment, as well as our two posts, but every oiitj)ost (I fear) has 
fallen, and we daily expect to be besieged by the confederated 
mutineers and their allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 

up, but ev(U'y day brings it nearer that condition All 

our irregular cavalry, except about sixty Sikhs of Daly’s corps, 

are either very shaky or have deserted The irregular 

infantry arc behaving pretty well, but once we are besieged it 
wilh be black against white, with some very few exceptions. 
More than a hundi’ed police deserted last night, and since I 
began this page I have received the report of the military police 
j)ost having deserted the great central gaol over which they 

were specially placed Then, again, we ought to have 

only one })osition. I put this question to some sixteen officers 
five days ago, but all stood out for the two positions. I am 
convinced they were wrong, and the best of them now think so, 
but we are agreed that, on the whole, the Kesidency is the 

point to hold The talukdars have all been arming, and 

some have already regained possession of the villages of which 
Mr. Gubbins dispossessed them.” On the day following he 
expressed a similar opinion in a letter to Lord Canning. After 
enumerating the native troops still faithful, about five hundred 
and thirty, he added : ‘‘ few of them can be expected ^ 
to stand any severe pressure. We, however, hold 
our ground in cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town 
2 ^ositions, bearing in mind that the Kesidency is to be the final 
point of concentration.” These extracts will sufSce to show 
how fully Sir Henry Lawrence appreciated the situation. I 
propose to describe in the next chapter the manner in which he 
met the storm when it actually burst over his head. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THE LEAGUER OP LAKIINAO. 

The repression of the mutiny of the 30th and 31st of May at 
Lakhnao had, at least, rid the cantonments of the least trust- 
worthy of the Sipahis. But the incessant labour, 
slr’Hrar^ mental and boilily, the deprivation of sleep, the 
Lawrence Constant anxiety, had told on the already overtasked 
strength of the Chief Commissioner. His spare 
frame daily became still sparer, his physical strength diminished, 
under mental toil. His medical advisers insisted then that he 
should rest for a time from the labours of his office. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, I have already stated, had been on the point of 
proceeding to Europe for the benefit of his health when he 
was summoned by Lord Canning to Oudh. Regarding that 
summons as a call of duty, with characteristic forgetfulness of 
self, he had obeyed it. But under the fatigues, the excitement, 
the anxiety of his new life, his physical condition had become 
sensibly worse than it had been when his medical advisers 
had ordered him home from BajpiitAna. It was necessary that 
he should rest. 

No one had felt less confident as to his power to stand the 
wear and tear of work in trying times than Sir Henry himself. 
His strength he knew might utterly fail him at any moment. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might, and probably would, 
have felt satisfied that the Government would on his death 
ni'ovide a fit officer as his successor. But the oir- 
'^‘^“istances were not ordinary. In the then state of 
suLeasor. the couutry the Government had not the means to 
send to the province a successor from outside its 
borders. They might not even have the power of communicat- 
ing with those in the province itself. In that case the succei*- 
sion would, by right of seniority, devolve upon a civilian, iu 
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whose judgment and capacity for the post Sir Heniy Lawrence 
had no contidenco. 

To prevent the possibility of an orourrenco which he could 
not regard in anticipation \n any other light than as a public 
misfortune. Sir Jlenry Lawrence, feeling his strength daily 
failing, despatched to Lord Canning on the 4th of May a 
telegram, in which he earnestly recommended that, 
in the event of anything happening to himself, the SojofaSta 
office of Chief Commissioner might be conferred 
on Major Banks, and the command of the troops * 
on Colonel Inglis. “ This,” ho added, “ is no time for punctilio 
as regards seniority. They are the right men — in fact, the 
only men — for the places.” ^ 

The Major Banks referred to was the Commissioner of the 
Lakhtiao division. He belonged to the Bengal Army. 

Ile^vas distinguislied by the wide range and tlie ^ 
depth of his acquirements, by his thorough knowledge of the 
natives of India, by administrative talents of the highest order, 
by a large fund of humour, and by his large-hearted sympathies. 
He was the most promising political officer who had not actually 
attained the highest grade in that branch of the Indian 
Service. For languages he had a remarkable talent. lie was 
familiar alike with Persian, with Hindi, and with Sanskrit. 
Major Banks had filled several offices with distinction, had 
gained the esteem of men so opposed to each other as were 
Sir Charles Napier and Lord Dalhousie, and, on the annexation 
of Oudh, had been selected by the latter to be Commissioner of 
one of the four divisions of the kingdom. Installed as Com- 
missioner of Lakhnao, Banks speedily justified Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion. How he had impressed a man not easily deceived is 
apparent from the recommendation made by Sir Henry Lawrence 
to Lord Canning that Banks should succeed him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, the other officer referred to, com- 
manded the 32nd Foot. He was in tbe prime of 
life, an excellent soldier, active, energetic, and quick- 
sighted. The native army having mutinied, and ingiu. 
the only remaining reliable troops being European 
troops, it was practically necessary that the officer commanding 
the European regiment should have the chief military authority. 
It was, to repeat Sir Henry Lawrence’s remark, “ no time for 
punctilio” as regarded seniority. The recommendation, then, 
W(us characterised by practical good sense. 
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Sir Henry 
resigns his 
authority to 
a oouncil of 
five. 


Five days after tlie despatcli of this telegram the health of 
the Chief Commissioner seemed to give way entirely. 

Junes. ^£i June “an alarming oxlianstion came 

on, and the medical men pronounced that further application to 
business would endanger his life.” * # In consequence 
of this sudden illness, a provisional council was 
formed of Mr. Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner, 
Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial Commissioner, Major 
Banks, Colonel Inglis. and the Chief Engineer, 
Major Anderson. Of this council Mr. Martin Gubbins was 
the President. « 

The character of Mr. Gubbins has thus been sketched by 
Sir Henry Lawrence: “He is a gallant, energetic, 
clever fellow, but sees only through his own vista, 
HarttnOub- 0 nd is therefore sometimes troublesome.” Now at 
this particular period the “ vista ” of Mr. Gubbins 
showed him the danger of retaining the armed remnants of the 
native regiments, the necessity of trusting the native military 
police. As President of the Council of Five, he insisted, then, 
that the Sipdhis who still remained in the lines should be 
disarmed and dismissed. In vain was it pointed out to him 
that these men had stood the test, that they had been tried in 
the fire, that they had not only resisted temptation, but had 
acted with spirit against their comrades on the 30th and Slst 
of May. Mr. Gubbins would listen to no argument. Opposed 
in the Council, he yet step by st-ep carried out his favourite 
measures, until, on the 11th of Juno, he actually 
started oft’ to their homes all the Sipahis belonging 
to the province. This act had upon Sir Henry Lawrence an 
effect more decisive than the prescriptions of his 
medical advisers. It roused him to action. Shaking 
off his weakness, he immediately dissolved the 
Council, resumed authority, recalled the Sipahis, 
rnd “ had the satisfaction of seeing numbers retui n to their 
post with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was verified 
bj’' their loyalty during the siege.” f 

Sir Henry Lawrence was particularly desirous to retain the 
services of a large portion of the native troops. He believed 
that those who had stood the ordeal of the 80th of May would 
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• Gubbins. 

f MS. Memorandum, quoted by Merivale. Li/e of Sir Henry Latorenee. 
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tlienceforth remain faithful. Ho helievetl that without the aid 
of native troops his position at Lakhuao would not be 
tenable. And ho believed, likewise, that, by judicious 
arrangement, it would be possible to ensure loyalty 
and good service from those who still remained. On 
resuming oflBee, then, he directed his energies at once to th' 
oi'ganising of a force of native troops. He collected all th; 
tiikhs from the three native regiments and formed them into 
one battalion; the Oudh men he likewise banded together, 
rejecting those only who had given evidence of disloyalty. 
Sir Homy had recourse likewise to men of > another class. 
Confident that many of the men who had served in the 
Company’s army prior lo the annexation had carried wpth 
them to their homes their military pride and their fidelity to 
tlieir masters, he summoned by circular to Lakhnao all of their 
number who would care to re-enlist for the cause of order. 
The response to this summons was very remarkable. 

About five hundred pensioned Sipahis hastened to 
Lakhnao. Amongst them were the gray-headed, 
the halt, the maim — even the blind — some on crutches — all 
anxious to evince their loyalty. Sir Henry gave them a kind 
and cordial reception. He selected about a hundred and seventy 
of them for active service, and placed them under separate 
command. The number of the native brigade was thus brought 
to nearly eight hundred. 

That night the whole of the cavalry o. the military police 
remaining at their hoad-qiiarters at Lakhnao broke 
into revolt. The cavalry were under the special The military 
command of Captain Gould We.ston, and he at once ravou,**^* 
rode down to their lines, situated near the Dil-drdm 
Kothi on the left bank of the Gumti, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. He came upon them as they were Starting 
and exhorted them to listen to the voice of duty and of honour. 
But his efforts proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. 

The next morning (the 12th of Juno) the 3rd Eegiment of 
Infantry of the Military Police mutinied at the 
Moti Mahall, about a mile and a half from the Baillie 
Guard. Captain Adolphus Orr, who, although he 
had removed his family into safety at the Residency, continued 
to occupy his house near his men, fortunately escaped uninjured, 
and riding in hot haste to the superintendent reported that the 
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regiment liad gone off in the dii'ocfcion of tlio Dilknsh& Park, 
and was in full march towards Kanhpur. Weston was 
Captain engaged at the time with Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial 

w^n. Commissioner, but on hearing the evil tidings he 
instantly, with all the alacrity of «a man to whom 
duty was the first consideration, rushed from the hou'*e, 
mounted the first horse he could find from the picket of the 7th 
Cavalry, and galloped after the mutineers. He overtook them 
about five miles from the Besidency. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the danger of his position. There he was — a 
solitary European — in the presence of about eight hundred 
men who had mutinied, and who fully intended to join in the 
attempt to drive the English out of India. One shot would 
h&ve sufSced to lay low the daring Faringhf. But it was that 
very daring that saved Weston. The bolder spirits were capti- 
vated by it. Dashing aside the muzzles already pointed towards 
their English commander, they declared in reply to his appeal 
to them to return to their duty that they must go — they 
were committed to it — but that his life should not be taken. 

They then fell in and marched onwards. A few 
Eeginient of Military Police who 
dATinV had been on guard at Weston’s house, but who had 
joined the mutinous 3rd Begiment, determined to 
remain with him, and they returned to the Besidency that night 
to tell of Weston’s escape from death, an escape which, bearing 
in mind the force of evil examples, and the fact that scores of 
officers had ah’eady fallen victims to their men, was well-nigh 
miraculous.* 

On their way back Weston and his followers wore met by the 
cavalry and the gTins of the little force despatched 
Themnti- jn pursuit. Under Colonel Inglis, and which had far 
outstripped the two companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd 
intended for their supy)ort. These wont on in their 
, enterprise, but the ground was biokon and difficult, and, although 
the artillery did some execution and the native troopers cut up 
<a few stragglers, a fair blow was not struck at the main body. 
A considerable number of the mutineers had, in fact, occupied 
a village on the further side of some ravines, a position strong 
enough to resist cavalry. As his Infantry had not come up 
and the night was fast closing, Inglis determined to desist 


* llutchiusou's NatTutive ; see abo Rcea’s Siege of Lul.liiiao. 
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from furtlier pursuit. Accordingly lie brought back his men, 
much exhausted after a long and trying march in an exceii- 
tionally hot day. The enemy lost about twenty killed and had 
many moi’e wounded, whilst some ten prisoners were captured. 
Two of the loy^l troopers ^ere killed, and others were wounded, 
including their gallant native officer; two of the 
Europeans succumbed to sun-strokes, and Mr. Mr. Thorn* 
Thornhill of the Civil Service, a man of great, even ^ 
remarkable, daring, was twice seriously wounded. 

Since the mutiny of the 30th of May efforts to make the 
Besidency defensible had been pushed on jvith 
extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing had been 
connected by breastworks; ditches had been exca- render the 
vated in front of them, and parapets erected behind 
them ; at certain points ramparts had been thrown 
upand embrasures had been pierced ; slopes had been scarped ; 
stakes and palisades fixed; some houses had been demolished, 
the roofs of others had been protected by mud walls ; windows 
and doors had been barricaded ; walls had been loop-holed. 
All the ordnance belonging to the ex-King of Oudh that could 
bo found in the city had been brought within the defences. 
Some houses outside the walls of the Besidency were left 
solely because time had not remained to level them, as had been 
intended. The omission to destroy them was at a later 
period much regretted, for they were used by the rebels as 
shelter houses whence to watch the movements of the garrison 
and to keep up a heavy firo on the defences. 

Nor was the Maohohi Bhawan neglected. Sir Henry Lawrence 
had originally resolved to hold this post in conjunc- 
tion with the Residency, only to concentrate on the 
latter when threatened in overwhelming force, 

"With this view he had strengthened it and made 
it habitable for Europeans. He then stored it with food and 
ammunition. On the 13th of June, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was able to write to Lord Canning in the 
woi'ds quoted : “ We hold our ground in cantonment,, and daily 
strengthen both our town positions, bearing in mind that 
the Residency is to bo the final point of concentration.” Sir 
Henry continued to strengthen the Machchi Bhawan till 
the very last, believing that the preparatii ns made would 
be greatly noised adroad, and would affect the moral of 
the enemy. 
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A terrible anxiety which preyed upon Sir Hen^ Lawrence 
about this time, was caused by his inability to assist 
t Hugh Wheeler, then belea^ered at Ednhpiir. 

” The scission of communication with that s cation on the 
6th of June had made it dlear that the native troops 
there had mutinied. That they had gone farther, and, under the 
leadership of Ndnd Sdhib, had besieged the British general in his 
barracks, shortly afterwards became known. Then there came 
from General Wheeler earnest appeals for help. Mr. Gubbins, 
generous, sj'mpathetic, strong-willed, and eager, urged Lawrence 
io comply with ^hese appeals. But compliance was, in point of 
fact, simply impossible. How it was so cannot more fitly be 
expressed than in Sir Henry’s own words. 

Writing to Sir Hugh Wheeler on the 16ih of June, the Chief 
Commissioner said : “ I am very soriy indeed to hear 
of your condition, and grieve that I cannot h«lp 
iteald**** ^ have consulted with the chief officers about 

me, and, except Gubbins, they are unanimous in 
thinking that, with the enemy’s command of the river, we 
could not possibly get a single man into your intrenchiiient. 
I need not say that 1 deeply lament being obliged to concur in 
this opinion, for our own safety is as nearly concerned as yours. 
We are strong in our intrenchments ; but, by attempting the 
passage of the river, should be sacrificing a large detachment 
without a prospect of helping you. Pray do not think mo 
selfish. I would run much risk could I see a commensurate 
prospect of success. In the present scheme I see none.’’ A 
week later he wrote to Lord Canning : “ It is deep grief to mo 
to be unable to help Kauhpur ; 1 would run much risk for 
Wheeler’s sake, but an attempt, with our means, would only 
ruin ourselves without helping KAnhpur.” No mili- 
critic will question the soundness of these views. 
To cross the Ganges, even with the entire force at 
the disposal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face of the army 
serving under Nan& Sahib, would have been impossible. 

A few days later a letter reached Sir Henry with the infor- 
mation that Wheeler had agreed to treat with Ndn& Sdhib. 
He then knew that all was over. His forebodings were con- 
firmed by the receipt of details of the massacre on the 28th 
of June. 

“If Kdnhpur holds out, I doubt if we shall be besieged 
at all.” Thus had Sir Henry Lawrence written to Lord 
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Canning on the 28rd of June. But five days later he learned 
that E&nh^fir had fallen. Prior to that date, and with 
more certainty every day, had come the intelligence 
that the mutinous troops of the Oudh IiTegular force 
— the troops wdio had revolted in the provinces — 
were gradually collecting at a place culled Nawdbganj Bara * 
Banki, only seventeen miles from Lakhnao. The subsequent 
movement of these troops, whoso numbers were not inconsider- 
able, obviously depended on the result of the leaguer 
of Kahnpur. It was known on the 28th that S^enemy 
that place had fallen. The following morning the 
advanced guard of the enemy’s force marched on 
Chinhat, a village on the Faizabdd road, within eight miles of 
the Residency. 

This gave Sir Henry an opportunity for which ho had been 
longing. With the foresight of a real general opposed 
to Asiatics, ho felt that for him to await an attack 
would bo to invito a general insurrection, whereas, 
an effective blow dealt at the advanced troops of the * 

rebels would paralyse their movements, and spread doubt and 
hesihition amongst them. Ho hoped and believed, in fact, that 
if might not bo impossiblo to reply to Kiinhpur by Chinhat. 
To say that because he did liot succeed his plan was bad and 
impolitic is not a logical argument. His plan was justified 
alike by military science and by political considerations. 
Whilst he fought a battle in which victory w^ould 
have been decisive, ho lost little by defeat. Ho did 
not, in a w^ord, risk his general plan, nor was ho, in 
a military sense, in a worse position after his defeat than that 
which he had occupied before he went out to fight. In some 
respects, indeed, his general position became more assured, 
because more clearly defined. 

Sir Henry’s first step was to withdraw the troops fi'om the 
cantonments and to briug them within the Residency. 

He then ordered that a force comiJosod of three hun- 
dred men of the 32nd Regiment ; two hundred and 
thirty men of the regular native infantry ; the small troop of 
volunteer cavalry, thirty-six strong ; a hundred and twenty 
troojiers of the Oudh Irregulaiis ; ten guns and an 8-inoh 
howitzer, should assemble at the iron bridge at daylight the 
following moiming to march thence at once in the direction of 
Chinhat. It deserves here to be remarked that of the ten guns 
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six were manned by natives and four only by Europeans. The 
howitzer was on a limber drawn by an elephant drivon by a 
native. 

The force had been ordered to ^arch at dawn, but the 
necessary arrangements caused una'foidable delay, 
CtoSS!”” already high — it was past 6 o’clock 

— when it moved from the iron bridge across the 
Gdmti in the direction of Chinhat. After marching three miles 
along the metalled road it reached the bridge spanning the 
rivulet Kukrail. Here a halt was ordered whilst Sir Henry 
with his staflf aad a few cavaliy rode in front to reconnoitre. 
Unable, from the summit of a rising ground under some trees, 
to see anything in the shape of an enemy, he then and there 
decided to return to Lakhnao, and sent the Assistant Adjutant- 
General to countermarch the force. That officer had delivered 
his message, and the troops had begun their return journey, 
when suddenly fresh instructions arrived for the force to 
advance towards Chinhat. The men then marched, in regular 
order, covered by cavalry, and with videttes thrown out, along 
“ a newly raised embankment, constructed of loose and sandy 
soil, in which every now and then gaps occurred, indicating 
the positions of future bridges.” * Following the cavalry, there 
came, first, the 8-inch howitzer, then the four guns manned by 
Europeans, then the four manned by natives. A hundred and 
fifty men of the 13th Native Infantry came next, followed by 
two guns manned by natives, thou by three hundred men of 
the 32nd Foot, then by the remaining native troops, eighty in 
number. Marching in this order for about a mile 
cn^y” and a half, the troops descried the enemy drawn up 
at a distance of about twelve hundred yards, their 
right covered by a small hamlet, their left by a village and a 
lake, their centre resting on the road. Simultaneously the 
enemy saw them and at once opened a heavy round-shot 
fire. 


Sir Henry immediately halted his column and deployed the 
infantry into line. Then placing his European guns 
in position, and ordering the infantry to lie down, 
he returned the enemy’s fire. A continuous cannon- 


ade from both sides was now kept up. Then, after something 
of a lull, which induced many officers to believe that the 


♦Quhlriiai. 
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British were getting the best of the day, the enemy suddenly 
divided, and menaced both flanks in considerable force. The 
movement against the British left was made not only in over- 
whelming numbers, but frpm the cover of the village of Ishmdil- 
gaiy-— a village which ran parallel to that part of our line 
occupied by the 82nd. The fire from this village 
caught thht regiment in flank, and in a very few 
minutes nearly half of its number present, with a * * * * 

large proportion of ofSoers, including the command- 
ing officer, Lieut.-Colonel Case, were lying dead or disabled on 
the ground. Meanwhile every effort had beeif made to bring 
the native artillery into action, but with very indifferent success. 
The fact was that native artillerymen were traitors ; they had 
upset in the ditch two of the guns and cut the traces by which 
some of the others were attached. 

^Elated with the success achieved against the 32nd, the enemy 
pressed on with so much vigour that it became evi- 
dent that, if any of the force were to be saved, the J^^t^***** 
retreat must be sounded. A retreat was then com- 
menced, the 32nd necessarily, from the position they had 
occupied near the road, leading ; the native infantry protecting 
the rear. The retreat once begun, the enemy galloped their 
guns on either flank of our force, and continued to pound it 
with grapo all the way to the Kukrail bridge. So heavily was 
the column pressed, that few of those who were hit were saved, 
a fact borne out by the extraordinary proportion of killed to 
w'ounded * — in the 32nd alone one hundred and fifteen to thirty- 
nine. As the retiring force approached the bridge over the 
Kukrail a largo body of the rebel cavalry was descried immedi- 
ately in their line of rcti'eat. They were in consid- 
erable force. But on our side there was no hesitation. 

Captain Eadclyffe’s trumpet sounded the charge, and Baddiifo 
instantly our thirty-six horsemen dashed at the 
enemy. A more gallant charge was never made. 

It appalled the rebels. They did not wait for it, but turned and 
fled. The line of retreat was secured. 

The danger, however, was not over. The enemy’s infantry 


• Amongst the latter was Lieutenant James of the Commissariat Depart- 

ment, a most gallant officer, severely wounded in the knee. Ho would not 

allow the wound, severe and }>ainful as it was, to interfere with the perform- 

ance of his onerous duties throughout the siege. 
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was pressing on. All our guu*amunition was exliausted. In 
this ailemma Sir Henry showed a nerve and decision not to be 
surpassed. He placed the guns on the bridge and ordered the 
portfires to be lighted. The feint had all the hoped- 
hdieSre?* effect. The enemy shrunk bacl* from a bridge 
atK^iaii; apparently defended by loaded guns. They at once 
relaxed their pursuit, and the little army succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of the city and in retiring in some sort 
of order on the Machchf Bhawan and the Residency. Their 
losses, however, had been most severe, and they had left the 
howitzer and t'vt'o field-pieces behind them.* 

Immediately after crossing the Kukrail bridge Sir Henry 
Lawrence made over the command to Colonel Inglis, and, 
followed by his staff officer. Captain Wilson, and by his secretary, 
Mr. Couper, — who, acting throughout the day as his aide-^o- 
camp, had displayed equal coolness and courage — 
galloped, unattended by any escort, through the city 
to the Residency. Arriving there. Sir Henry 
oi’dered out fifty men of the 82 nd, under an officer, Lieutotiant 
Edmonstone, to the iron bridge over the Gumtf, with a view to 
their being posted in the two houses on either side of the 
bridge, to defend it. Towards this bridge the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they never forced it. The fifty English- 
men, covered by a fire from two 18 -pounders in the Redan 
battery, held it successfully, though not without loss, till noon. 
The enemy then desisted, and crossed the river by another 
bridge. Our men wore then finally withdrawn. This defence 
was a very gallant affair. 

That the loss of the battle of Chinhat should precipitate the 
crisis was certain. But the crisis would have equally 
come had there been no battle. And the little, 
unfortunate in its immediate results though it 
proved to be, had at least this advantage, — it re- 
moved from Sir Henry’s mind any doubt he might have had as 
to his ability to hold two positions. Brigadier Inglis states, in 
his dispatch, that, had both posts been held, both must have 


• These two field-pieces were, however, spiked by Captain Wilson, the 
Assistant Adjutant-General, before Iheywero left. The heroic efforts made 
)*y Lieutenant Bonham of the Artillery to save the howitzer would most 
nrauredly, had Sir Henry Lawrenno lived, have gained for that officer the 
Victoria Cross. 
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fallen ; and he ascribes the concentration of the troops in the 
better position of the two to Ghinhat. 

Of the behaviour of Sir Hen^ Jjawrence on that day but one 
opinion has been recorded. That opinion is ably 
summarised in* the record of a gallant soldier, the 
Assistant Adjutant-General throughout the siege, sir!^^. 

“ Throughout that terrible day, during the conflict,” 
records Captain Wilson, ‘‘and when all was lost, and retreat 
became all but a rout, and men were falling fast, he displayed 
the utmost calmness and decision ; and as, wit^ hat in hand, he 
sat on his horse on the Kukrail bridge, rallying our men for a 
last stand, himself a distinct mark for the enemy’s skirmishers, 
he seemed to bear a charmed life.” 

The first consequence of the defeat was the occupation of the 
city by the rebels and the uprising of the discontented spirits 
within it. That very afternoon they began to loop-hole many 
of the houses in the vicinity of and commanding the Machchi 
Bhawan and the Residency. They oven succeeded in bringing 
a six-pounder to bear on the outer verandah of the post after- 
wards known as Anderson’s post. Subsequently, about half- 
l).ast one, they brought another gun into position, and soon 
demolished the outer defences, including a loop-holed mud 
pampet but recently erected. The post, however, 
was so important, that orders were sent to its Andemn’* 
garrison to hold it to the last extremity. Shortly a^cked. 
afterwards a circumstance happened, the precursor 
of many deeds of gallantry on the part of the defenders of 
Lakhnao. 

The house which was thus being defended was the rosideuce 
of Mr. Capper, C.S. Mr. Capper had volunteered to aid in its 
defence, and was standing for that purpose under the verandah, 
behind one of the pillars, when the enemy’s lire 
brought down the verandah, and buried him under isburl'eSTn 
six feet of wood and masonry. Captain Anderson, 

26 th Native Infantry, though not the senior officer 
present, at once called upon the garrison to assist in rescuing 
the buried gentleman. The work was one of no ordinary 
danger, for there was no protection against the concentrated 
fire of the enemy, and one at least of those present expressed 
the opinion that the act would be useless, as Mr. Capper would 
probably be dead. Anderson was not discouraged by these 
doubts. Announcing his intention to rescue Capper at all risks, 
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he called on those around to aid him, and set to work with a 
will. He was speedily joined by Corporal Oxenham, 
^iMiS^sets 32nd Foot, Monsieur Geoffroi, a Frenchman, Signor 

Barsotelli, an Italian, and -two Englishmen, Lincoln 
extricate mm. garrison. The 

enemy’s round shot continued to pour over the place where 
Capper lay, and, to be able to work, the six men I have 
mentioned were forced to lie on their stomachs, and grub away 
in that position. At length they succeeded in ox- 
an sue . Capper’s body, but his logs still remained 

buried. The situation for him was now replete with danger, 
for to stand up was almost certain death. In this dilemma, 
Oxenham, obeying a signal from Anderson, who was supporting 
the head, dashed round to the other side, and extricated by a 
supreme eifort the buried legs. This done. Capper was haule^ 
in by the other five men, and was saved.* 

The following morning the enemy opened a lioavy musketry 
fire upon the Machchi Bhawan and the Residency. 
Sir Henry had foreseen this action and had prepared 
ib^oned. for it. Resolved to concentrate all his defensive 
efforts on the Residency, he signalled the following 
night to the garrison. of the Machchi Bhawan to evacuate and 
blow up that fortress. These orders were admirably carried 
out by Captain Francis, 13th Native Infantry, then com- 
manding at that post. A quarter of an hour past midnight the 


*•* For this act Oxenham received the Victoria Cross ; but Mr. Capper ever 
considered that lie owed his life mainly to Anderson, who alike sugji^ested 
the attempt, and, by his example, carried it to be a successful issue. Ander- 
son was recommended for the Cross in 1868 , but it was not bestowed upon 
him. On this occasion Mr. Capper wrote as follows: “My former letters 
clearly acknowledge that it was to the gallantry of Colonel Anderson that I 
owe my life : that liad he not, by word and example, shamed the others to 
action, no effort would have been made to save me. . . . It is clear that 
Colonel Anderson must have voluntarily exposed himself to imminent danger 
for the long period of tliree-quarters of an hour — contrary to tho advice of his 
superior officer — with the object of rescuing a comrade from a terrible and 
lingering death. At tho moment when Corporal Oxenham (at the call of 
Colonel Anderson) went forward to extricate my legs and feet, Colonel 
Anderson was supporting my head and shoulders ; ancj, whilst all three of us 
were exposed to the cannonade, the head and upper part of AndorsoTrs body 
must have been exposed to the same heavy musketry fire qs was risked by 
Oxenham. Tho risk of life accepted by Anderson was continuous; and if 
the question is, to whom (under God) I am chiefly indebted for the preservation 
of my life, the answer is — Colonel Anderson.^* 
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garrison of the Maohchf Bhawan entered the ^esidonov with 
their guns and treasure without the loss of a man. Shortly 
afterwards the explosion of two hundred and forty ban'els of 
gunpowder and of iivo hundred and ninety-tour thousand 
rounds of ball and gun alnmunition announced the complete 
destruction of tfiat post. 

A singularly good fortune attended the time chosen 
for this operation. The enemy had determined, jj 
before they commenced in earnest to besiege the tiieevacuii-' 
Residency, to devote a preliminary night to the tionfonu- 
plnnder of the shops ot the town. They jirere ’ 

engaged in this congenial work when the explosion of the 
Machchi Bhawan signified to them that they had missed a great 
chance. 

'I'he garrison, consisting, including civilians, of nine hundred 
and. twenty-seven Europeans * and seven hundred arrison 

and sixty-five natives, was now concentrated in the ® gamso'i 
Residency. To all a]>])caiMnccs the situation was desperate. 
Not only were the fortifications incomplete, bxit the 
enemy had at once occupied and loop-holed the 
houses which had been left standing outside and defroces. 
close to those fortifications. The west and south 
faces of the enclosure wore practically undefended, the bastion 
which had been commenced at the angle of the two faces having 
been loft unfinished. Looking at the weakness of his resoui'ces 
and the immense superiority in numbers of the besiegers. Sir 
Henry may bo held excused if, at the first moment, he scarcely 
expected to hold out, without relief, for more than ton or 
fifteen days.f 

And, if the rebels had possessed as leader a real soldier, tho 
advantage of their position was so marked, their 
superiority in point of numbers so overwhelming, wWcu'^ey 
that the earlier forebodings of Sir Henry might 
possibly have been realised. A general who would 
have freely sacrificed his men, and whoso men would not have 
flinched from his summons, might well have taken advantage 
of the disaster of Chinhat. The Residency was not, in a mili- 


The TTcak- 
iiei»s of the 
defences. 


* These were compnsed ns follows: — 32nfl Foot» 535; S4th Foot, 50* 
Artillery, 89; oilicors not with English regiaionts or Artillery, 100; Civil 
and Uncovciianted, 153. 

t His letter to General Havelock, dated 30lb of June. 
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tuTy sonso, defensible, and must have succumbed to the deter- 
mined onslaught of determined men, A^astlj’ supei’ior in numbers 

■ to the garrison. 

Hut it is a remarkable fact that the mutiny produced 
amongst the mutineer!^ no real j^enerul — not one 
iietttMn*”" undei’stood the importance of time, of 

tiie Engl Nil op2>ortuuity, of dash, in war. It is, too, worthy to 
be noted that, whilst no men in the world have a 
greater contempt of death than the natives of India, 
they yet always have' shrunk from a hand-to-hand encounter 
with Europeaim. Still less have they oared to assault a fortified 

■ position defended by Europeans. If carelessness of life bo 
.'Oonrage, no peojilo in the world are braver than the natives of 
India. But the courage which is required to make a man a 
'i*e(i[l soldier is soinethibg more than mere carelessness of life. 
Such a man must be anxious to affront death, to court it. -5Io 
must bo indiffei'ent to pain ; must be capable of enjoying the 
.delirium of battle ; must be animated by a love of gloiy, and 
above all by a confidence in his superiority to his enemy. 
None of these qiialities are possessed by the native soldier to 
the same extent as by our OAvn countrymen ; whilst, with 
respect to the last, it is conspicuous by its absence. Pei*haps it 
is mainly because the native soldier opposed to the British 
soldiep, far from feeling the confidence I have referred to, is 
imbued with the conviction of the enormous superiority of his 
•enemy, that his moral nature is cowed, and ho cannot fight him 
■as he can and. does fight a follow Asiatic. 

Certainly in the case of Lakhuao this moral power was a 
strong factor on the side of the British. There they were, few 
-in numbers, occupying a jiosition, not, in a military sense, 
defensible two sides of it, indeed, jiractically undefended. To 
attack them came an army enormously suiierior in numbor.<, 
flushed with victory, and occupying positions which commanded 
KfTctof portion of the defences. 'I’o all appearance 

thcMiperior the victory of the attacking party was assured. It 
F'lTTish'^ was not gained, simply because the inferior moral 
nature of the Asiatic, shrinking involuntarily from 
actual contact with the European behind defences, neutralised 
the superiority of numbers. 

"What was the' position ? Let the reader imagine a number 
of house's; built for oi'dinary domestic purposes, originally 
separated from each other by small plots of ground, but now 
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joined togotlior by mud walls and trenches — the mud walls 
for defence from outer attack, the trenches for pro- 
.tection against the enemy’s shells ! Such, in a few dcncy en<;io. 
words, was the enclosure Ijnown to the world, from 
the principal bpilding within it, as the Residency. 

It is ti’ue that the walls of the houses wore thick, that the bricks 
were of that small class peculiar to India during the last cen- 
tury, and that they wore cemented by well-tempered mortar. 
But even the strongest houses constitute but a poor military 
position, especially when those houses are, to a great extent, 
commanded from higher buildings outside. • This position, 
moreover was blockaded and attacked by the enemy before, as 
I have said, a single part of it had been made really defensible. 
As the blockade ]>rogressod, and whilst the enemy were erecting 
batteries, mounting guns, throwing up barricades, and loop- 
holing the empty houses outside of, but close to, the enclosure, 
the garrison had time, notwithstanding the fierce and continuous 
fire maintained upon them, to repair, and in some cases even to 
strengthen, their defences. These defences were naturally 
rough, run up under enormous difficulties, and never in their 
most finished state deserving the name of regular fortifications. 
The houses of the several occupants, and the batteries erccteil 
along the line of inti’encbments came to bo regarded as posts, and 
each of these posts was commanded by an officer. Wiiat these 
posts and who these officers wei-e will be related in duo course. 
At present, I have to describe the earliest and most regrettable 
incident of the siege. 

Since the retirement of our force within its linos of defence 
the fire of the enemy upon it had been continuous. • 

Kight and day, from the tops of surroui^iog houses, 
from loop-holed buildings, from every point where 
cover was available, they had poured in a pei*petual 
fire of round shot, of musketry, and of matchlock balls. Many 
of the garrison who were in places considered before the siegei, 
perfectly safe were hit. But no place was so exposed as the 
Residency itself, and on it a well-directed fire was constantly 
maintained. Moreover, the enemy had recourse to digging 
deep approaches to their batteries and guns, and these efibctunlly 
concealed them from our sharp-shooters. 

But, long before the cautious system of attack thus described 
had attained its full development, the garrison sustained an 
irreparable loss. 

u 2 
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Sir Henry Lawrence occupied in the Residency a room con- 
venient for the purpose of observing the enemy, but 
^nefrlteii exposed to their fire. There, the day after 

Snr*Henry" the defeat at Chinhat,,he was seated conversing 
] Uw rence’» -with his secretarj’, Mr. Couper. Suddenly an 8-inoh 
j shell, fired from tho very howitzer we had lost at 
Chinhat, fell into the room, close to them. It burst, however, 
without injury to either. Tho Avhole of the staff then implored 
Sir Ileniy to remove to a less exposed position. But this he 
declined to do, remarking with a smile that another shell would 
never be pitched into the same room. Later in tho day, when 
it was evident that tho enemy’s I’ound-shot were being dii'ected 
at the Residency and were striking the upper storey. Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Couper again pressed Sir Henry to go below 
and to allow his things to be moved. Ho promised to comply 
on tho morrow'. Tho following morning he went out to pdlst 
and arrange tho force which had come in from the Machcln 
Bliawan and to place tho field-pieces in position. Ho returned 
tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. He lay down on his bed, 
and transacted business with the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain Wilson. He was engaged in this work 
rtrikM^nd '"'hen suddenly a howitzer shell entered the room, 
kills him. and, bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in extreme agony till the morning of the 4th, 
when he died. Captain Wilson’s account of the event is as 
follows : — 

“ During tho first day the enemj' threw an 8-inch shell from 
tho howdtzer they had captured from us into tho 
Captain w'ii- room ill which Sir Henry and Mr. Couper were. It 
of'tu/evwit. burst close to both, but without injury to either, 
and curiously enough did little damage. We now 
urged Sir Henry to leave the Residency and go elsewhere, or at 
least go down below into the lower storey. This, however, he 
.then declined to do, as he laughingly said he did not believe 
the enemy had an artilleryman good enough to put another 
shell into that small room. Later in tho day some round-shot 
came into the top storey of the Kesidency ; and in the evening 
Mr. Couper and I both pressed him to go below, and allow his 
writing things and papers to bo moved; and he promisvd that 

he would the next day.” “ ToAvards 8 a.m.” (on tho 

2nd) “ he returned, greatly exhausted (the heat was dreadful), 
and lay down on the bed with his clothes on, and desired me to 
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draw up a memorandum as to how the rations were to .bo dis- 
tributed. 1 went into the next room to write it, but, previous 
to doing so, T reminded him of his promise to go below. He 
said ho was very tired, and would rest a couple of hours, and 
that then ho would have his things moved. In about half-an- 
hour I went back into the room with what I had written. His 
nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, Avas then lying on a small bed 
j)arallel to his uncle’s, with a very few feet between tliera. I 
wont between the beds, and stood on the right-hand side of 
Sir Heni-y’s, with one knee resting on it. A native servant 
Avns sitting on the floor pulling the punkah. • I read Avhat I 
had Avritteu. It Avas not quite in accordance with his Avishes, 
and he was in the act of explaining what he desired altered, 
Avhen the fatal shot came ; a sheet of flame, a tcrrilio report 
and shock, and dense darkness, is all I can describe. I fell on 
the floor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was quite stunned. I 
then got up, but could see nothing for the smoko and dust. 
Neither Sir Henry nor his nephew made any noise, and, in 
alarm, 1 cried out, ‘ Sir Henry, are you hurt ? ’ Twice I thus 
called out Avithout any answer. The third time he said, in a 
low tone, ‘ I am killed.’ The punkah had come down Avith the 
ceiling, and a groat deal of the plaster, and the dust and smoko 
Avero so groat that it Avas some minutes before I could see any- 
thing ; but as they gradually cleared away I saw the Avhite 
coA'erlot of the bed on which Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
Avith his blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd noAV rushed in and 
jilaccd Sir Henry in a chair. I then found that the back of my 
shirt Avas all blown oil' (I had on only a shirt and troAvsers), 
tliat I Avas slightly Avounded by a fragment of the shell, that 
our cliicf Avas mortally wounded ; and that the servant pulling 
the punkah had had one of his feet cut off by another fragment , 
of the shell. Mr. George Lawrence was alone of the four in the 
room unhurt.” 

Sir Henry Lawrence Avas one of those rare characters which 
it is difficult to over-praise. The adjective “ noble ” 
expresses most nearly what he Avas. His thoughts 
and his deeds were alike noble. In one of the i!!a»rel>cc, 
eloquent and effective speeches Avhich ho who was 
then Mr. Disraeli delivered when in the cold shade of opposi- 
tion “justice” was most felicitously described os being “truth 
in action.” The life of Sir Henry Lawrence was a Avitness to 
the soundness of this aphorism. The nobleness of his nature, ' 
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the honesty of his mind, his unqualified love of justice, displayed 
themselves in his eveiy act. He was just to others 
nature'^** hecause he was true to himself. Than his, it is 
difficult to imagine a pjirer, a more unselfish, a 
more blameless, and at the same time a more i(^eful life. He, 
at least, did not live in vain. Great as woi’e his services to his 
countxy, those he rendered to mankind avci’c still greater. The 
establishment of the Lawrence Asylum— an institution which 
])rovides, in the healthy mountainous ranges of India, food, 
lodging, and instruction for the children of our European 
soldiers, was not the least important of those services. To it 
iSir Henry gave his time, his savings, the energies he could 
spare from his duties He inoculated his friends and the 
Government of India with his ardour. For more than fijrty 
years that institution has borne testimony to the practical 
nobility of the spirit which founded it. • 

It must not bo imagined that because he possessed great 
virtues Sir Henry Lawi'cncc was fashioned after the 


jlis liuman 
passions. 


inanner of tlio monks of tho middle ages. There 


could not he a greater mistake. He was essentially 
human, with strong human passions. ITis passions, indeed, 
had been brought gradually and by long training very much 
under control,* Yet, even when they burst the bonds, there 
was something noble about them too. Ho never concealed 
the annoyance which had been caused him from having been 
“cavalierly elbowed out of the Punjab/’ He felt that he liad 
been wronged, that injustice had been done him, that advan- 
tage had been taken of his generosity, and he showed that he 
felt it. This wrong, he admitted, had caused him to fret even 
to the injury of his health. Yet how hearty was his forgive- 
ness of those who had so wrung him wlion the stain on his 
reputation, as he regarded it, was removed by Lord Canning. 
“ 1 can now/’ he writes, “ more freely than ever forgive Lord 
Dalliousie.” In his personal dealings with other 
gaining re- lucn, tho nohleness of his nature is reilected by tho 
love, the respect, the affection he drew towards 
himself. “ Few men,” wrote Brigadier Inglis, when 
commenting on his death, “ few men have ever possessed to tho 


* He did not admit tliis. Writing: of Mr. Coverly Jackson, he says; “He is 
ail iible and energetic man, but, like us Liiwreuecs, has strong passions not 

uador muclx control,” 
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Rame extent the power which he eiijoj’ed of winning the hearts 
of all those with whom ho came in cbntact, and thus ensuring 
the warmest and most zealous devotion for himself and for the 
Government which he seryed.” The deep aiftction with which 
ho was regarded when living survives to the present day. Of no 
man is the recollection more warmly cherished. Nor is this to bo 
Wondered at, for no man ever excited so much enthusiasm in 
otl jrs. When he arrived at a decision, those to whom he com- 
municated it felt that the subj»"ct had been thoronglily con- 
sidered in all its hearings, and that tlie order was final. His 
elevation excited no envy. His nature and •his policy alike 
incited him to trust. He believed in the honour, the right 
iceling, the public st)irit of those with whom ho was brought 
in contact until they actually showed themselves 
unworthy of his confidence. He gained, to a grofiter pisM in iiim 
Extent than any Englishman of the present century, 
tljc trust of the natives. He gained tliis trust 
by his absolute frankness. Far from flattering them^ far 
from simulating a regard which he did not feel, his frank- 
ness was carried to the extremest limit. Jiiit they believed 
in him, they knew that he was sincere. Tliey had a saju^ng 
that “when Sir Henry looked twice U]) to heaven and once 
doAvn to erartli, and then stroked his beard, he know what 
to do.’’ lie devoted all his energies to the country he served 
so well. In a word, lie was a striking type of that class, not a 
rare one, of tlie public servants of England in India, who give 
lliemselves witliout reserve to their country. That Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt to the last the inner conviction that he had 
so given himself wholly and without stint, is evidenced by the 
expression of his dying wish that, if any epitaph Were placed 
on Ills tomb, it should bo simply this: “Hero lies Henry# 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” 

The creditof the successful defence of the Residency at Laklinao 
is due, in the first place, to Sir Henry Lawrence. He 
alone made it possible to successfully defend it. Three Cre«iit due 
weeks before any one else dreamed of the chance even for^the ibn?y 
of a siege ho began to lay in supplies. He did more. 5? 

To ensure the prompt provisionment of the place, ho uuu suc^ss. 
j:>aid for the supplies so stored considerably in excess 
of their market value. It is a fact, not perhaps generally known, 
that he did this in spite of the written ])rotest8 of lueu so 
highly placed that they might almost be called his colleagues. 
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He .oettsod to be brought into the Besidenoy tho treasure from 
the city, and, whenever feasible, from out-stations. Tho 
treasure, so colleofed, amounted to a voiy large sum. To 
obviate tho necessity of placing a guard over it, he buried it, 
and made it tho site of a batter^’’ in' the Besid^noy enclosure. 
He collected there tho guns, the mortars, the shot and shell, 
tho small arms, the ammunition, and the grain. A groat 
portion of the latter he caused to bo stored underground. Ho 
strengthened the fortifications, formed outworks, cleared away 
the obstructions close up to the Besidency. He did all this 
befoi’e tho siego commenced. And it was owing to his care, his 
energy, his determination in respect of these things, that tho 
gallant men who survived him were able to offer to the foe a 
successful resistance. 

Tho value of that successful resistance to tho general interests 
of England in India has never publicly been sufiK 
ciently appreciated. It appears to me this is tho 
indid. })ropor place, dealing as I am with the character of 
tho man who made that successful resistance possible, 
to estimate it. An event which occurred nearer to us in tho 
autumn and winter of 1878 will bring more vividly lef)ro tho 
I'eader than any description the value of tho successful dofenco 
of Lakhnao. I allude to the defence of Plevna by tlie Turks. 
That splendid feat of arms neutralised for four mouths two 
Bussian armies, and gave time to Turkey to organise whatever 
means she might have to prolong tho contest. Now tho 
Lakhnao Besidency was tho Plevna of India. It is not too 
much to asseit that tho siege of the Kcsidency kept in- Oudli 
for five months immense masses of the regular army,* troops 
who but for that dofenco would have been employed either in 
overrunning the North-West or in reinforcing the garrison of 
Dohli. It was tho splendid defence of tho Besidency that kept 
those troops from harming us, that gave time to England to 
send out reinforcements. That defence was, in a word, neces- 
sary to tho maintenance of tho hold of England on India. That 
that hold was pi’eserved sums up, briefly, the amount of one 
portion of tho debt incurred by England to Sir Henry Law- 
rence. 


* Resides tlie regular troops were many tliousind men belonging to tlio ox- 
kiug’s army, ami many of whom had been dnilted into tho local and police 
force of tho cuuntiy ; also tlio numerous rctaiuers of the tiilukdars. 
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Sir Henry died, I have said, on the 4th of July. In con- 
sequence of his death-bed instructions Major Banks 
assumed the chief civil authority, whilst the com- 
niand of the troops devolv^ upon Brigadier Inglis. 

The ground pn Which were built the detached houses now 
about to be attacked was an elevated plateau, the 
surface of which was rough and uneven. The 
defences traced around it had the form of an irre- deucy, 
gular pentagon. A glance at the accompanying plan 
will show that regarding the point indicated as “ Innes’s house” 
as the northernmost jioint, its eastern face Wan iricgularly 
parallel with the river Giiuiti as far as the Baillie Guard. The 
line from that point to “ Anderson’s garrison ” constituted the 
south-eastern, and from Anderson’s garrison to “ Gubbins’s 
battery” the south-western face, 'fho western face compre- 
Itfended the line between Gubbins’s battexy and Innes’s garrison. 

Innes’s garrison occupied a long, commodious lower-i'oomed 
house, containing sovei’al I'ooms, two good verandahs, and having 
a hat roof. It was commanded by Lieutenant Loughuan of the 
13th Native Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post on the eastern face was the Kcdan battery, 
at the apo.v of the projecting point of high level gi’onnd. This bat- 
tei’y was armed with two 18-poundei's and a 9-i)Oimdor. It was 
commanded by Lieutenant Samuel Lawrence of the 32nd Foot. 

The line of intrenchments between the Water Gate and the 
Ilanqxieting hall, transformed into a hosjiital, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Langmoi'o of the 71st Native Infantry. It was 
entirely without shelter. 

Passing over the Residency and the Banqueting hall, we 
come to the Treasury buildings situated below and to the 
eastwax'd of the latter, known under tbe naxne of the Baillie 
Guard. This was armed with two 9-pounders and an 8-inch 
howitzer, comxnunded by Lieutenant Aitkon, 13th Native In- 
fantry. Following the outer tracing wh come to Fayx'er’s house 
with one 9-pounder, commanded by Cajxtain Gould Weston, 
late Sxxpoiintendent of the Military Police; to the Financial 
gax’risoxx post commanded by Captain iSandexs, J3th Native 
Infantiy; and to Sago’s house commanded by Captain T. T. 
Boilcau, 7th Cavalry. The two last-named buildings were 
commanded by the Post Office armed with two 18-poundors and 
a 9-pounder, and whose gai-rison was under the oixlors of 
Lieutenant Graydon. 
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Following the lino of outer ■works avo arrive at tin; Judicial 
post, an extensive upper-ioomed house, commanded by Captain 
Gei-mon, 13th Native Infantry. Next to that, and forming the 
south-eastern angle of the position^ was Anderson’s post, — a 
two-storied house surrounded by a Avail, Ayith two good 
verandahs, and intrenched and loop-holed. No batleiy Avas 
attached to this post. It was commanded by Captain R. P. 
Anderson, 25th Native Infantry, the officer whose gallant 
rescue of Mr. Capper has been recorded in a preceding page. 

The Kdhnptir battery, constructed of earth and palisades, 
Avas the next post. This was armed with an 8-poundor and 
two fl-pounders. This Avas the only post the commandant of 
Avhich was constantly changed. The reason was that it Avas 
80 entirely commanded by the enemy’s works, that when they 
concentrated a heavy fire upon it no man could live in it. But 
neither could the enemy occupy it, for it was entyely conf- 
inanded by the house behind it. It thus remained to the end 
a part of our defences. The Thag gaol, occupied by the boys of 
the Martini^ro College, and commanded by their principal, Mr. 
Schilling ; the Brigade Mess, a high and convenient building, 
commanded by Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavalry; and the 
Sikh squares ; led to Gubbins’s post, armed with two O-pounders 
and an 18-pounder, and commanded by Major Apthorp, 41st 
Native Infantrj’. Between this post and the Church garrison 
Avere the Bhusa intrenchments and sheep pens, slenderly 
manned by the officers and soldiers of the Commissariat 
Department. The Church garrison consisted of about a dozen 
Europeans. The church Avas stored with grain. This leads us 
back to Innes’s house, whence we started. 

• Of the garrisons within the lines of defence may be mentioned 
Ommaney’s post, connected by a lane with Gubbins’s post and 
supported by the residents of the Begam Kothi, few in number 
and principally on the staff. 

It cannot be too often repeated that on the morrow of Chinhat 
this plateau was, in a militaiy sense, indefensibloi 
Dimrautes In III many placis barricades of earth constituted the 
theXifLce. only defence against the enemy. Nor was it easy 
to repair the want. “ It is difficult,” Avroto a staff 
officer, “ to chronicle the confusion of those -few days, for 
everywhere conlusiou reigned supreme.” The same authority 
gives, a little fuilheron, example of this confusion. After men- 
tioning the soA'ere wound received by the commissariat officer. 
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Lieutenant James, at Chinhat, and tlie consequent disorder in 
that department, ho paints in graphic terms how tlie bullocks, 
deserted by their attendants and wandering about in search of 
water, fell into wells ; hpw fatigue parties of civilians and 
officers, after having been engaged many hours in repelling the 
enemy’s attacks, had to spend six or seven more in burying the 
dead cattle ; how the horses of the troopers of the 7th Cavalry 
who had deserted, maddened for want of water, broke loose and 
fought with each other, unheeded by the over-worked garrison. 

The rebels were not ignorant of the confusion that reigned 
behind those weak ramparts. Why did they nol^take 
advantage of it ? They had guns, they ha«i position, 
they had overwhelming numbers. One determined m» advuitiitce 
rush, or an unceasing succession of determined rushes, cuiuSf 
and, though their losses would have been enormous, 
fhe position must have been carried. The reader mil have 
already answered the question. They did not attempt those 
rushes because they were entirely Asiatics and the defenders 
were mainly Europeans ! 

. The course which they pursued, and the means adopted by 
the garrison to baffle that course, have been described 
in immortal language by the Brigadier who com- 1!^* 
manded the defence.* It would be difficult to add Bcribedby 
to the grandeur of that simple and expressive story. 

Eegarded from a literary point of view, it is a model 
of despatch-writing. But it is far more than that. Its greater 
merit lies in the fact that it records with unsurpassed modesty, 
un tinged by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of heroism, 
unsui'passed and unsurpassable, to bo spoken of with reverence 
so long as the pulse of the English heart beats high in apprecia- 
tion of what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Far from taking of their victory at Chinhat that j^rompt 
advantage at which a capable English general would 
have clutched, the rebel-loaders, for nearly three muUuecrl.**'* 
weeks, did everything but assault those slight 
defences. They occupied in force the houses which com- 
inandod them; they erected batteries; they placed guns in 
position ; they dug trenches to protect their men from our 
shells ; and lor the entire period I have mentioned, that is from 


* Despatch of Brigadier Inglis to the Secretary to the Government of India, 

Military Department, gi\cn at full length in Appendix U. 
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tlio l3t to tho 20fch. of July, thoy kept up a terrifio and incessant 
fire day and night, not less than eight thousand men, and 
probably a larger number, firiUg at one time into the defenders’ 
position. 'I'hoir fire was very effective. The mosques, the 
houses which from want of time to destroy '^hem had been 
allowed to stand, the not very remote palaces, afforded them 
commanding positions. Their shells penetrated into places 
before considered absolutely secure. Many of the garrison 
succumbed to this incessant rain of projectiles. Mrs. 
in uie'eaHy Dorin was killed in an inner room of Mr. Gubbins’s 
partofiiie house,; Mr. Ommancy, of the Civil Service, was 
" inortaliy wounded on the 4th of July ; Major Francis, 

of the 13th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer, on the 7th ; 
Mr. Polehampton, the chaplain, tho same day, severely. Before 
the 20th of July dawned, the list of casualties had been increased 
by Mr. Bryson, at one time Sergeant-Major, 16th Lancers, shot 
through his head on the 9th ; by Lieutenant Dashwood, 48th Na- 
tive Infantry, who succumbed the same day to cholera ; by Lieu- 
tenant Chariton, 32nd Foot, shot through the head on the 13th; by 
Lieutenant Lester, mortally wounded on the 14th ; by Lieutenants 
Bryce and O’Brien, wounded on tho 16th ; by Lieutenant Ilarmer 
wounded, and Lieutenant Arthur killed, on the 19th. That day 
also, Mr. Polehampton, wounded on the 7th, died of cholera. In 
addition to these officers, many privates, Euiopeans and natives, 
succumbed. A few of the latter deserted to tho enemy. 

Upon the improvised defences the effect of the enemy’s fire 
was even greater. Thus on the 15th Anderson’s 
Farther houso was entirely destroyed by round-shot, though 
euemy’sn'w. the post was still nobly held by the garrison ; on 
the I8th, many round-shots were fired into tho Post 
Office, Fayrer’s house, Gubbins’s, and the Brigade Mess-house. 
At pne time tho rebels succeeded in setting the Residency on 
fire by firing carcasses into it. At another they threatened 
an assault on Gubbins’s post In fact they had recourse to 
every possible expedient excepting one, and when thoy did 
attempt that one it was met gloriously and successfully. 

The garrison during these three weeks had their work cut 
out for them. I’he order, so conspicuous by its 
Procewiing* absence in the first hours of the siege, was gradually 
nsln! restored. By the 10th arrangements had been made 
for securing and feeding the bullocks, whilst tho 
surviving horses, after scores had been shot down, had bcou 
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got rid of by turning them loose over the intrenobment in the 
dark of the night. A strong element of disorder -vras thus 
removed. A large number of those animals, however, had pre- 
viously perished, and t^e interring of them was no slight 
addition to otlvpr labours.* * 

The heat during this time was excessive. Cholera was busy. 
The stench from putrid animals was most offensive. 

Few officers had a servant. Whilst the days were P'f*** ”]*' ^ 
consumed in fighting, the nights were passed in wniendwitb. 
developing means for the continuance of the struggle. 

Then, stores had to be dug out and carried, guns to be shifted, 
trenches to be dug, shafts for mines sunk, the dead buried, and, 
the thonsand-and-one necessities devolving upon men so situated 
attendi d to. Still the garrison showed no signs of faltering. 
The necessity for having the’ mind constantly on the stretch, 
liowever, whilst, perhaps, it added to the bodily capacity to bear 
fatigue, told in the long run upon many. 

On the 7 th of July a sortie was made. The party consisted 
of fifty men of the 32nd and twenty Sikhs. The 
object was to examine Johannes’ house, a building 
outside, and close to the lino of defence, near the 
Brigade mess, as it was believed that the enemy were mining. 
The soi’tio was successful. The rebels were driven out of the 
house, apd fifteen or twenty of their number were killed. On 
our side three men were wounded. 

I cannot quit the account of this sortie without making 
special reference to the gallantry of the officer who 
led it. Lieutenant, Sam. Lawrence, of the o2nd Lf","fnnnt 
Foot. The cool during bo displayed obtained for Sam. i.a«- 
Lieutenant Lawrence the Victoria Oross.t 


• Numbers of boracs unci bullocks died, and their burial ut night by 

working parties, in addition to niglitly fatigue parties for the purpose of 
burying the dead, carrying up supplies from exposed positions, repairing 
iiitrenchincnts, draining, and altering the position of guns, in addition to 
attending on the wounded, caused excessive fatigue to the tiiin garrison, 
wlio hud but little rest, night or day. lu all duties the officers equally shared 
tlie labours with the men, carrying load 4, and digging pits for putrid animals, 
at night, in heavy ruin. All exerted themselves to the ntiuost, alternately 
exposed to a burning sun and heavy rain .” — Journal of a Staff Officer. 

t It may be interesting to the readcr.-,tp peruse the words iu which the 
bestowal of this honour was notiiied. In the London Gazette of the 22ud of 
November, 1839, the following announcement appeared : — “ Licnteuaiit, now 
Broyet-SIujor, S. ‘Lawrence, 32nd Foot. — Date of act of bravery, 7tli July, 
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For some time subsequently the garrison confined themselves 
strictly to defence. But on the 20th the rebels changed their 
tactics. They determined then to tiy the rush which they 
should in the first instance have attempted. 

At midnight, on the 20th of Jufy, the enei^y’s fire almost 
ceased, nor was heavy firing resumed irr the early 
July 20 . morning. About half-past 8 o’clock, however, a 

considerable movement on their part was noticed. The observ- 

ation of this movement and surmises as to its immediate aim 
kept the garrison well on the alert. A little after 
1<6 o’clock the rebels sprang a mine inside the water- 
gate, about twenty-five yards from the inner defence.s, 
and close io the Kedan. Immediately after the explosion they 
opened a veiy heavy fire on the defences near which the mine 
had boon sprung. Under cover of this fire, as soon as the 
smoke and dust had cleared away, they advanced in heavf 
masses -against the Redan. I'he garrison, however, received 
them with so heavy a fire that they reeled back sorely smitten ; 
nor, although they made a second attempt, and penetrated to 
within a very few yards of the English battery, wore they 
able to effect a lodgment. Again they fell back, baffled. 

Simultaneously a heavy column advanced against Innes’s 
house. The garrison here consisted only of twelve men of the 
32nd Foot; twelve of the 13th Native Infantry; and a few 
non-military servants of Government ; — the w'hole commanded 
by Ensign Loughnan, 13th Native Infantry. Against this hand- 
ful of men the rebels pressed in largo numbers, and made their 
way to within ten yards of the palisades. A rolling fire sent 
them back. They came, however, again, — and again ; 
— and again; — but always with the same result. 
Loughnan, who commanded the post, young in 
years, but cool, rvaiy, and resolute, covered himself 
wdth glory. By the qualities indicated by those adjectives, he 


Gallantry 
of young 
Loughnan. 


1857* — Fur ilistinguisl’ed bravery in a sortie on tho 7th of July, 1857, 
made, as reported by Major Wilson, late Deputy Assistant Adjuiant-taencral 
tif tlie Laklinao garrison, ‘ for tho purpose of examining a house strongly 
held by the enemy, in order to discover, whet her or not a mine had been 
driven from it.* Major Wilson states tha^ h© saw tho attack, and was an eye- 
witness to the great personal g^rlUntry of Major Lawrence on the occasion, ho 
being the first person to mount fne ladder ^nd enter the window of tho liouso, 
in eth cting which he had his pistol knocked out of his hand by one of tho 
, enemy.” 
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forced the rebels to desist from their attempts to storm the post, 
and to content themselves witli a heavy musketry fire from a 
safer distance. 

But the enemy’s attack was by no means confined to the two 
points I have noted. Tliey made, likewise, a desperate and 
very determined attempt on the Kanhpur battery, their 
standard-bearer, who led them on, jumping into the battery- 
ditch. But a well-directed bullet having stopped 
his further progress they became disheartened and 
fell back, very soon afterwards another detachment «ip^lnts! 
advanced with scaling ladders against Anderson’s 
and Gennon’s posts. But their reception at both was so warm 
that they retreated, not to renew the attack. 

It was now 2 o’clock. For two hours lunger the rebels still 
continued to pour in a heavy fire. They even attempted to 
effect a lodgment in one of the brick-built cook houses close 
to the outer defences. But the real attack was over. Made in 
great force and with considerable resolution, it had lieen defeated 
by the British with the loss of but four killed and twelve 
wounded. By sharp experience the garrison had learned the 
wisdom of keeping themselves as much as possible under 
cover. 

This attack and this rejiulso deserve to bo considered under 
two aspects —the material and the moral. As a deed 
of gallantry it is scarcely to bo surpassed by any ,spe<-t 
feat in history. It was the triumph of British 
coolness and pluck over Asiatic numbers and 
swagger; of the mind over matter. But in a moral point of 
yiew it was more important still. It showed the mutineeis 
that they had miscalculated their chances; that, if 
it had ever been possible for them to storm the Asiatics, 
intrenchment, thiit time had gone by ; that, unless 
famine should come to aid them, they and their countrymen 
would never triumph over that handful of Europeans. 

Nor did they, the Europeans who formed that garrison, 
feel less the moral exaltation of that victory. After three 
weeks of incessant pounding with shot and shell the rebels 
had tried to overwhelm them by an assault. In 
making that assault they hiad been singularly pearl’s®*'""’" 
favoured. Their mine had been sprung in accord- 
ance with their calculations ; they had covered the advance of 
their infantry by a fierce artillery fire; their infantry had 
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penetrated to nrithin a few ^rds of the defences ! And ypt 
l^e garrison had repulsed them — and repulsed them with a loss 
so small that it aid not visibly affect their numbers. The 
defenders were immensely elated ^t the results of the day,' 
and, when their posts were viiiited an 'the evening, they could- 
talk of nothing but of the heavy losses they had inflicted on 
the enemy as shown by the nutnerous corpses in front of their 
posts. Well might they, from that day, look forward with hope 
to the future I 

But the day following this inspiinng victory the garrisor 
sustained a loss which it could ill afford. Mt^or 

jir Banks, who had succeeded Sir Henry Lawrence 
as Chief Commissioner, was shot through the head 
whilst reconnoitring from the top of an out-honse. It is true 
that the functions devolving upon Major Banks wore purely 
civil functions. But his great knowledge of the natives, Ins 
noble and cheery nature, his accurate perception of the situation, 
liad rendered him invaluable as a colleague to Brigadier Inglis. 
His fearlessness, his courage, and his sympathy with suffering 
had endeared him greatly to the garrison. His place was 
not filled up. 

This ai’rangeraent did not take place, however, without a 
pi'otest. Mr. Gubbins at once intimated his intention of 
assuming the position of Chief Commissioner. But 
Brigadier Inglis and his advisors felt that the time 
for divided authority had passed ; that under the 
of circumstances it was necessary that there should bo 
SssioMr'’ chief, and that that chief should be a 

soldiei*. The Brigadier then issued an oi’der inti-; 
mating that the office of Chief Commissioner would bo held in 
abeyance until such time as the Government of India could be 
communicated with.* 

From the 20th of July to the 10th of August the rebels con- 
The three tented themselvcsmainly withkeepingupaii unremit- 

welksMiow- ting fire upon the garrisoia, loop-hooling more houses 
bringing the attack closer and closer. They made 
no general assault. On their side the defenders were 
so fully occupied in repairing damages, in counteiunining, often 
successfully, and in replpng to the enemy’s fire, that they could 


* Tills arrangeuiont Bubscqurnlly received tlio entire opproval of the 
Goremor-Gonei al. 
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not find sufficient time to remove the carcasses of horses and^ 
Iiull 9 ck 8 . The stench from these carcasses and from others 
only .73artially buried became almost unbearable^ and possibly 
aided in fomenting the of flies, as well as the spread of 
fever, of cholej^, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of small-pox. 
'J'he badness and insufficiency of the food, the want of cooks, and 
the indifferent cooking, aided, in a marked manner, the working 
of these diseases. 

But in the mid^t of these troubles and trials a spark of hope 
of aid from outside glimmered in the horizon. - Many letters 
had been despatched by inossengers believed to be 
faithful, but up to the 25th of July no reply had 
boon received to any of them. Early in the morning 
of the 22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from ^ 
Kdnhpdr, but without a letter. Angad was a very remarkable 
Character. He had been a yipahi, but he must have proved a 
very bad bargain, for he had quitted the military service, 
when still young, smooth-faced, and wiry. But he was the 
only messenger sent out from the intrenchmont who over 
brought back a lettei*. On this occasion ho did not carry one 
with him for fear of being detained by tlie enemy ; but he 
stated that the English ]iad been victorious ; that he had seen 
two European regiments at or near Kaiihjjur ; that one of them 
liad square buttons and the other light blue caps. Tliis 
description greatly puzzled Brigadier Inglis and his staffi, who 
could not call to mind any regiment in the British army which 
wore stpiare buttons or whose heads were adorned with light 
blue caps. But it was perfectly accurate. The squriro buttons 
belonged to tlio 7Sth Highlanders — the blue cap-covers, to the 
1st Madras Fusiliers.* 

At 11 o’clock on the night of the 25th the same ji^nsionor, 
who had been sent out again ou the night of thc3 22nd to 
General Havelock’s camp, returned with a reply to that letter 
from that officer’s Quartermaster-General, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frasor-Tytler. The letter stated that “ Havelock was advanc- 
ing with a force sufficient to bear down all opx)ositioii, and 
would arrive in five or six days.” * Brigadier Inglis at once 
resolved to smooth the way for the relieving force by trans- 
mitting by the same channel to General Havelock a plan of his 
position and of the roads approaching it. Angad accordingly 
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took advantage of the first dark night to loivotho infrenchment 
with the plan, drawn np by Major Anderson, and two memo- 
randa partly written in the Greek character. Ho delivered 
these to General Havelock at Mangaj:war on the 28th of July. 
They Sljitisfied him as to “ the extreme delicacy and diflScultv 
of any operation to relievo Colonel Inglis.” * IMeanwhile 
the occasional sound of heavy firing on the road between 
Kanhpur and Lakhnao continued to confirm the hopes 
raised by the opening of this communication in the minds 
of the gaiTison, 

Four days lafcr-— the ominous 10th of August— the rebels 
made their second assault. About .0 o’clock that 
granra^^sauit. uioming a body, numbering perhaps sixteen hnndi ed, 
was observed l>y the garrison massed behind their 
trenches, opposite the southern lace of the defences. Very 
soon after, a large force was noticed approaching tlio bridge of 
boats from the Mariaun cantonments. Brigadier Inglis was 
not slow to mark the significance of these movements. The 
word was passed that an assault vsras impending. Instantly all 
the occupants of the posts were on the alert. Half an hour 
later the enemy fired a shell into the Begam Kothi, a building 
in the centre of the intronchment. This was apparently a 
Vffectoftiie immediately after they sprang a mine 

mine spiung between Joliannes’ house and the Brigade mess-lioiise, 
eiTem'' cficct of tbo oxplosion was terrible. I’lio 

greater portion of the Martiniere house was blown 
in, the palisades and defences fur the space of thirty feet were 
destroyed. On the smoke and dust clearing away, a breach was 
discovered through which a regiment might have marched in 
unbroken order. The enemy advanced with great resolution, 
occupied Johannes’ house and garden and the buihlings close b) 
the Kdiihpur battery, and made a desperate effort to take that 
post. But, whilst they were met by a withering front fire from 
its defenders, the garrison of the Brigade mess-house, composed 
of a large proportion of officers, many of them exctdlont shots, 
and armed with their sporting guns and rifles, poured upon 
their flank from its roof a well-directed and continuous fusillade. 
This front and flank fire quite paralysed the assailants. Some 
thirty of their number, howeA-or, more during than their 
comrades, penetrated into the ditch of the battery within a few 

* Hwelock'ti Despatch to the CommandeMii-Chief^ 2Stli of July 1857. 
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feet of oiir guns. But hand-grenades freely rolled into the 
midst of them speedily caused them to run back, 
under a heavy musketry fire, to their comrades 
under cover. Their losses. were enormous. 

This attack then was repiilsed. But, wliilst it was progressing, 
another liad been attempted on the adjoining face. The ex- 
plosion of a mine in front of Sa<:o’s house was the 
signal for the assault. But it was repulsed as everywhere, 
bravely and as successfully as had been the other. 

J t was now about noon. The losses of the rebels had been 
very severe. EepuLed at all the points they* had 
attempted, they kept up, however, for two hours a ^ 

steady and continuous lire of round-shot and inus- fn 
ketry. This then subsided into the ordinary routine 
tin*, which never ceased. But about 5 o’clock they suddenly 
made an unexpected formidable rush on Captain Sanders’s post 
(the Financial garrison). So determined were those who led 
the assault, that one of them actually seized the bayonet on the 
musket of a man of the 84th and tried to wrench it off. lie 
was shot, and the attack was repulsed. 

At 9 o’clock the assault was renewed on tliis post, on Innos’s 
house, on Anderson’s post, and on Gubbins’s ])ost. But at each 
and all these places the rebels met a reception which caused 
them to repent their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
quiet all around the intrenchments was a confession that tlio 
second general assault had failed. 

On this occasion the losses of the garrison scarcely excelled 
those sustained on the 21st of July. They amounted 
to three Europeans and two Sipahis killed, and about the assault 
double that numher wounded. It was remarked by 
many of the garrison that the attack was neither so ^ 
persistent, nor so energetic, as on the .previous occasion, — a 
proof how the moral of the enemy had been lowered by their 
first repulse. 

Still, to achieve that victory, the garrison had been terribly 
tried. The reader must never forget how the 
paucity of their numbers told against them. There ijidier 
were men enough, it is true, to man the posts, to 
work the guns, to repulse the enemy. But to do 
all this every man was required. Reliefs were impossible. 
The same men who had fought all day had to continue under 
arms, working and watching all night. It was the exposure, 

X 2 
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the fatigue, the want of rest, the inferior nonrUIimont that 
eouibinctl to constitute an enemy more formidable than hostile^ 
bullets; an enemy wearing to the constitution, undermining 
the health, though never aftectiug rthe moral or the animal 
courage of the soldier. The illustrious French general, Foy, 
once wrote that “ the British soldier is not bravo at times 
merely ; he is so whenever he has eaten well, drunk well, and 
slept well.” Sir William Napier rightly denounced this 
estimate as being a “stupid caluihny.” At Lakhnao the 
British soldier had to contend against want of sleep, against 
bad food, and Ihtterly against an entire want of liquor and 
tobacco. Yet who will deny that, at the defence of that place, 
“ every helmet caught some beams of glory ” ? True it is that, 
even there, “ no honour.s awaited his (laring, no despatch gave 
his name to the applauses of his countrymen ; his life of danger 
and hardship Avas uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed.’’ 
But cold must be the blood, dull and clouded the spirit of the 
man, Avhose heart does not throb as he peruses the lines which 
follow, as applicable to the defenders of Lakhnao as they were 
when penned by the immortal historian,* to the tried soldiers 
of Wellington. “Did his heart sink therefore? Did he not 
endure with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain tho 
most terrible assault in battle unmoved, and with incredible 
energy overthrow every opponent, at all times proving that, 
while no military qualification was wanting, the fount of 
honour was still full and fresh within him?” Who will say 
that this eloquent reccJrd of the stamp and character of the 
Tiiilettered men who beat the choicest soldiers of 
A Napoleon does not literally and accurately portiay 

tiirw^rior tho moral and physical qualities of their sxiccessors 
8ui^” in tho ranks of tho British army,who, at the defence 

of Lakhnao, sustained to tho full even the lofty 
measure of their imperishable renown ? 

The next day, and tho day following, the enemy continued a 
heavy cannonade. They appeared to concentrate 
The Kinhpar their fire on the Kanhpur batteiy, which had already 
battery. suffered so severely. The position of the garrison 
here was really critical. The battery was completely commanded 
by the enemy. It was quite imixossible to hold it against an 
assault. Yet, wdth a splendid audacity, the defenders would 


* ;iir William Napier, 
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not withdraw tlioir guns, lest such an act should give' the enemy 
confidence ! * In the evening of that day a strong working 
j)arty did their utmost to repair damages in that battery and to 
remove from it one disabled gun. Three days later the battery 
was again renJered untenable, but again that night, and the 
following, wore the damages repaired and the defences 
strengthened. Brigadier Inglis, always at hand whenever 
danger was to be encountered, having heard, that the officers 
and men of the post believed that -it had been successfully 
mined, went to it and remained there durii^ the night of 
the 16th. 

In the interval, the 12 th of August, the garrison made a 
sortie in order to find out tho intentions of the enemy j, 

in digging close to Sago’s house. The party con- 30^(6 ” 
sisted only of twelve men of the 32nd Foot, under made and 
Jiieu tenant Clciy, accompanied by Captain Hutchin- • 

son of tho Engineers. The rebels liowever, were well on the 
alert, and their covering party, strong in numbers, compelled 
our troops to retire without effecting their object. 

On tho 18th, tho enemy delivered their third general assault. 
This time the usual preliminary mine had been dug 
under one of tho Sikh squares. Exploded at day- 
light, its effect was electric. Two officers and two 
sentries on tho top of the house were blown into the air and 
fell among tho dehns. The guard below, consisting of six 
drummers and a Sipahi, were buried in the ruins and lost their 
lives. Of tho.se on tho roof, tho officers and one of the sentrieij 
escaped with a few bruises. Tho other sentry was killed. 

In other respects the explosion was most successful. A clear 
breach, some twenty feet in breadth, had bc’cn made 
in the defences. Tho enemy, stimulated and excited, 
were not slow to take advantage of this ojioning. sion oi tije 
One of their officers, a very gallant fellow, sprang at ** 

once to the top of the breach, and, waving his sword, 
called on his men to follow. Before, however, his summons was 
responded to, a bullet had laid him low. His place was 
instantly occupied by another, but ho was as instantly killed. 
Simultaneously the head of the column was sorely smitten by 
the ffauk fire from the top of tho Brigade Mess. Tho moral of 

. * This post (tho Kdnhpur batteiy) was so dangerous that the commanding 
olBcor.liad to bo changed every day. 
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the Sipdhis was greatly affected by these casualtifes, and the 
attacking force seemed suddenly to melt away. By means of 
some barricaded lanes, however, they managed shortly after 
to tal|o po.'scssion of the right flank wall of the S kh square. 

But the garrison, admirably oomiiwnded, not only 
drove them from this, but succeeded in capturing 
one of the houses previously held by them, between 
the Sikh square and Gubbius’s house. It was from this house 
that the enemy had most annoyed that face of the defences. 
Consequently i^ and others contiguous to it were blown up that 
evening. 

The third assault was thus not only less formidable than its 
two predecessors ; it resulted in a positive advantage 
ta"e ml”"* besieged. And yet never had the latter been 

g.ti rison. taken more completely by surprise, the 2 :iresoiice of 
a mine in that spot never having been suspected. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance exercised by the garrison of the 
Sikh square, they liad not heard the slightest sound of the 
working of the mine which exidoded.* No precautions had, 
therefoie, hocn taken. The rebels then liad tlio oj^portimity 
most coveted by an assailing army — an open brench, an unpre- 
pared garrison, their own troops massed, their leaders bold and 
rcsolnte. And yet they were foiled. Who will assert that the 
result M'^ould have been the .^ame if the defenders had been the 
assailants, and the assailants the defenders? 

In a history of the great Indian mutiny, and esiiocially in 
the history of a prolonged siege, it is imijos.^ible to 
Kcasonfor rccord evoiy act of heroism, to describe every 
d^veihngon isolated attack, and every individual defence, how- 
'^reat aa- C‘ver Hoblc, und howcvcr gallant. I have selected, 
S[uU«r therefore, for more j)articular description the four 
general assaults made uj}on the defences of the 
Itesideney as affoi'ding the most striking examj)les of the con- 
duct of the hostile parties. In this third assault I have shown 
how, with every advantage before them, the assn Hants were 
not only beaten back, but actually lost ground. The inquiry 

The officers at this post were Licutciitant Meeham and Soppett, and 
Captain On (unattached ). One of them thus wrote, tlie day after the 
occuirence : “ The new mine, which occasioned the calamity of yesterday, 
luilst have been worked by tlie enemy with sharp and noUekss tools, as . . 
not the slighte'st sound evei icacJicd us.*' 
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naturally arises — to wliat particular action on the part of 
our troops were they indebted for their victoiy? It is duo 
to those gallant men to answer this question somewhat in 
detail. 

A ghince at«tho slcctch* will show that the outer Sikh square 
was commanded by the Brigade Mess-house. 'I'he explosion of 
• the mine found tlu' officers on the roof of that house ever vvatch- 
ful and ready, and with a large reserve of loaded muskets. It 
was their fire which struck down the two daring leaders who 
iii succession mounted the breach. It "was their tiro, taking an 
advancing enemy in the flank, which made tile enemy’s formed 
masses shrink from the assault. But that was not all. At the 
tirst sound of the explosion every man of the garrison tvas on 
the alert at his allotted post. Tlie Brigadier ordered down tho 
reserve, consisting of only eighteen men, to the 
"threatened point, and jdaeed them in a position netaiied 
which commanded the breach from tho riglit. At K®rnsonJn* 
the same time boxes, doors, planks, etc. were rapidly 
carried dotvn to make as much cover as possible to ui August, 
protect the more exposed men against musketry ; a 
house, also, was pulled down and a road made for a gun ; and, 
sifter incredible exei’tions, a 9-ponnder was got into a position 
Avhich commandccl all tho breach, and was loaded with a double 
charge of grape. 1 may leave this simple description without 
comment. It is tyjiical of the garrison and its commander. 
Threatened w’ith a great calamity, they brought at once into 
])lay every possible resource to meet it. Tho history of war 
docs not show a bi-ighter example of coolness and courage. 
Tho conduct of the assailants and tho assailed on that 18th of 
August marks emphatically the fathomless distinction between 
tho European and Asiatic in tho qtialities of a real soldier 1 

It may not l)e out of place to point out hero some of the 
peculiarities wliich distinguished this garrison from 
ordinary garrisons of- besieged places — peculiarities 
Avhich, strange though tho assertion may at first un^iab^ 
sight appear — account to a certain extent for the 
success achieved. One of these was the paucity of gamsous. 
its numbers. One etiect of this was that the garrison 
of a post at the beginning of the siege remained the garrison of 
that ])ost to the end. Tlte Inen were never relieved, because 


• Facing page 200. 
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there were no troops to relieve them. So great was the Necessity 
to he for ever on the alert that the member of one garrison was 
niiable to visit the member of another garrison. The only man 
who quitted his post was the man wl^o went every morning to 
fetch the day’s lations. Even when the posf was knocked 
down by the enemy’s fire the garrison of that post built uj) 
fresh defences from the debris. It was thoroughly understood, 
by all that there was no retreat; that every man must die at 
his post ; that whatever casualties might occur vacant places 
could not bo filled. One consequence of this was that the 
defenders of a post on the western face knew nothing during 
the day of what was going on on the eastern face. It is true 
ihat, every evening, the Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
Wilson, visited every post, generally accompanied by Mr. 
(’ouper, and whilst examining its state, noting its wants, and re- 
ceiving the reports of the commander, he encouraged the soldiertf 
with accounts of sticcess achieved in other parts. It is true 
also that there M'as a reserve — ^but its numbers from casualties 
had diminished very considerably. This reserve, and the 
Jlrigadicr and his Staif, were the only members of 
icrcscivp. garrison who had no fixed post to defend. The 
men of the reserve were posted in the centre of the position, 

• with the strictest orders that they were not to move tlience 
except under the jiersonal orders of the Brigadier or his Stall'. 
Summonses from other persons wore on no account to bo attended 
to. It was their business to rush wherever the Brigadier might 
consider their presence to be most needed. Nobly did they 
jierforiu this dangerous duty. The others lived or died where 
they had been originally posted. 

One consequence of this })eruianency of location, of this 
knowledge that they cotild neither be reinforced nor relieved, 
was to sharpen tlio wits of the defenders, to make them take 
precautions which otherwise they might have overlooked. Thus 
tliey had always a considerable re.-erve of loaded 
la'ken'by tbe • they Were careful never to expose them- 

gairiuou. Kclves unnecessarily; wlien boring Icop-holes they 
made sure that the background should be darlv. 
'.riie subject of loop-holes was^ indeed, so thoroughly mastered 
that it deserves a paragraph to itself. 

It must never ho forgotten that the assailants and assailed 
were quite close to each other. The distance that separated 
them was, in many points, not greater, in some much le^s, than 
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tlio average width of a str et such as the Strand. No man oii 
either side dared, therefore, expose himself in the 
open to discharge his musket. Except at the time ** 

of a general assault the muskets were fil ed tli|;ough loop-holes. 
Now, wlien two hostile parties are so close to^each other, ir. is 
very easy to discover the hearings of particular loop-holes — 
and to avoid them. Having found a point out of their line of 
fire, the besieging party would bo naturally encouraged to post 
men at that point to fire on any defender who might expose his 
person. The garrison came gradually to encourage the assail- 
ants to occupy such a point and to have confidence in occupying 
it. r>ut they marked well the direction ; and during the night 
they bored holes in that direction. In the morning the enemy 
would come up by twos and threes to occupy their chosen post ; 
or the garrison would do something to attract them there. 
Then tlio muskets would be discharged from the new loop-holes. 
The result was almost always successful. This method of out- 
witting the enemy was tried again and ngain, and generally 
with success. 

A marked effect of the extremely narrow distance which 
separated the besiegers from the besieged was the constant, the 
unintermitting strain it caused to the defenders. They never 
knew when or where to expect an assault, and yet they always 
had to be ready to meet one. In a fortress, with its bastions and 
its glacis, the movements of an enemy are always discernible. 
At Lakhnao there were myriads on one side of a narrow lane, 
hundreds on the other side. These hundreds had no time to 
prepare for a sudden rush of the myriads, for the latter had but 

traverse a few feet. The defenders were bound always to be 
ready; day or night ; in sunshine or in storm. This necessity 
caused a strain on the system wliich can hardly be imagined, 
for, had the garrison not been ever ready, Lakhnao must havo^ 
fallen. 

At the commencement of the siege officers and men were 
prodigal of their fire. Even on the dark-^st night 
they discharged their pieces at an enemy they could 
not see. But, at the end of about ton days, this evil ^ 

corrected itself. The fatigue was too groat, the ; 

constant recoil of the piece too painful, to permit it continue. 
After that the men husbanded their resources and never fired 
but when they could cover a fue. The garrison learned after 
the siege that nothing had tended more to daunt the 
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than tho perfect stillness which used to prevail in the iritrcnch- 
inent during the night. 

Another most important matter in the defence was tho mode 
adopted to obtain infonn^tion of the enemy’s movc- 
ments. To procure this informatiop, an organised 
system of “ look-out ” was established at a very early 
date. It was carried out in this way. At daybreak an officer, 
accompanied by % .Sipiihi, was detailed to take post in the 
highest tower Oh; the roof of the Kesidency. From holes made 
in this tower tholffiicer watched all the movements of the foo. 
He had slips of •paper with him, and one of these he sent down 
by the Sipahi whenever necessary. They were relieved every 
two hours. A precisely similar watch was maintained from the 
roof of the Post Office. In this manner the Brigadier was kept- 
acquainted with the movements which came within observation. 
These duties were by no means devoid of danger. During tli5 
defence two officers were severely wounded while so employed. 

As I am writing of tho roof of the Kesidoncy this may be a 
fitting place to record that on the highest point of 
that roof the Biitish flag waved gloriously througli- 
out tho long siege. Whilst, tlio members of tho gai*- 
rison felt a noble pride in thus displaying to their assailants 
their rcsolule confidence, tho sight of that symbol of British 
predominance filled the hearts of those assailants with fujy. 
Tho flag was a constant aim of their sharpshooters. Again and 
again were tho halyards sovei'ed ; the flag was riddled ; tho 
staff cut through, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness per- 
n.ittcd, a new staff, new halyards wei'e supplied. Patched u]> 
though it might be, the flag continued to tho last to float 
defiance to the enemijes of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling tho enemy was more practised by 
a portion of the garrison than mining and couuter- 
siining. mining. To enable tho general rea<ler to under- 
stand how this was effected, I will briefly relate the process 
carried on in the defences as described to mo by one of those 
who was present. A shaft some four feet in diameter was sunk 
in the interior of tho defences, as near as possible to the point 
to be assailed, to a depth of from twelve to twenty feet, 
according to circumstances. From this the gallery 
was run out in tho direction and to the distance 
rociuired. how tho real toil began. One man — an 

worked with a short 


'fbeiiMtliod 

adopted. 


officer or soldier as the case might bo 
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pick-axe, or crowbar, to looson the earth in front of him — to 
make a burrow just sufficiently hip;h to clear his head when 
seated, and wide enough to allow of his working. Close behind 
this first worker sat anotjier with an empty wine case. 'I'his ho 
filled with Ipose earth. When filled, he jerked a cord as a 
signal, and the box was drawn to the shaft, where another 
individual again gave notice to two at the top holding a rope 
attached to either side of the case., .Tbes^|mlled it to the 
surface, emptied it and returned it. Thhi^fe. men worked, at 
once. Two in ihe min4, one at the bott^y^Jof the shaft, two 
above it. • 

There were usually ten men thus employed on one mine, 
relieving each- other at intervals agieed upon by themselves. 
The usual spell was half on hour, but was not unfrequently 
less. As the gallery progressed, it was visited by an officer of 
Engineers, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for oifonsive purposes. 
Frequently they were used to cut off the subterraneous advance 
of the enemy. In such cases they were run out a short distance, 
and then carried on laterally. 

The fatigue and labour of constructing such works with 
indifferent tools and scant and impromptu a2)plianccs in a hot 
night in India, after fighting and working all day on an 
insufficiency of indifferent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily be imagined. 

It deserves to bo lemarked that throughout the siege officers 
and men ecpifilly stood sentiy. There were no 
exemptions. No place within the defences was 
absolutely safe. Even the building used as a hos- suar^Sike. 
pital was constantly under artillery fire. In August 
a shell exploded there, killing one Sipahi and wounding two 
othoi-s. On the 6th of September an 18-jioundcr ^ 

shot traversed the building, wounding again Lieu- tup hospital 
tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 32nd. In fact, *** 

both attendants and patients were always under fire. 

To return to the siege.. I'he defeat of the 18th of August 
had a depressing effect on the mutineers. They kept up, it is 
true, during the next day, a heavy lire, but they 
made no serious attemjit to prevent the furtlier 
demolition of houses and buildings outside 'tlie trenohment 
defences, which had, up to that time, afforded them '**'“*■ 
excellent cover. This demolition was effected by a small party 
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Tinder Captains Fulton, Hutchinson, and Anderson, sujiporlod 
from within the defences by a covering fire. 

The day following, however, the rebels had recovered their 
spirits, and, covoi ed by the heaviest cannonade the garrison had 
till then sustainerl, made an attempt to burn down the gates at 
the Baillie Guard, but without result. They soon had to learn 
that mining was an art which could be practised by defenders 
as well as by assailants. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
•was a dominant position, and, as the siege wore on. 


The garri- 
stin success- 
fully mine 
Johuiincs* 
house. 


the fire from it had become intolerable. It could no 
longeifcbe taken by a soitie, f »r the enemy, warned 
by the previous successful sally, held it in such forco 
as to render impossible any further atteinj^t of the 


kind. There was only one resource, and that was to mine 
under it. Many nights of teiTible toil, sustained almost ex- 
clusively by the officers, wore spent in the work. At last the • 
Engineer officer reported that the mine wiis, lie believed, well 
advanced under the building. It was then heavily charged. 


To entice as many of the eneuiy as possible within tho building, 
the garrison, on the 21st, ojDened upon it a heavy musketry fire^ 
Tho enemy, regarding this fire as the prelude to another hortio, 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence. No sooner did 


the defenders note this than they fired the mino. Tho result 
was most successful. Juliaiines’ house played no further part in 
tho siege of Lakbnao. 

In the interval between this date and the fourth and last assault 


on tho 5th of September the losses of tho garrison, alike from 


Occurrences 
betw een the 
third and 
Ion rill as- 


the lire of the (inemy and from sickness, were very 
heavy. I find Captain Wilson, tbo As^istant Adju- 
tant-General, thus writing in his journal on the 23rd 


(lauit. of August : — “ A heavy cannonade from tho enemy 

from daylight till about 10 P.M., when it slackened. Their 
principal efforts were against the Brigade Mess-house and 
Ivanbpur hattory: the former they seriously damaged, and 
succeeded in entirely levelling the guard-houses on the top, 
both of which had fallen in and there was no longer any cover 
for our musketry to fire from. Our ranks were rapidly 
thinning.” The following extract from the same diary on the 
same day will show the enormous difficulties which beset the 
garrison oven in the matter of lalsjur absolutely necessary, and 
in the repair of damages from tho enemy’s shot. “ We bad 
work nightly,” writes Captain Wilson, “for at least threo 
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hundred men ; wo had tho defences to repair daily, supplies to 
l emove from godowns which were fallen in from the effect of 
the enemy’s shot, mines to countermine, guns to remove, 
barricades to erect, corpges to bury, and rations to serve out ; 
but with our^weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as. working parties more than three 
fatigue parties of eight or ten men each relief.” Other diffi- 
culties too were overtaking them. It was the rainy season. 
And Ihe grass and jungle outside the defences had grown 
in the prolific manner natural to grass and jungle during 
the rainy season in India. This extreme gitjwth rendered it 


possible for the mutineers to steal up, unobserved, close to the 
intrenchraent. Tho heavy rain had likewise greatly injured 
many of the defences. Many of tho supplies had 
been expended ; tho supply of tobacco was ex- 
• hausted ; flour had become scarce. 


In place of flour, wheat was now issued to all who could find 
time to grind it. Tho stench from decaying and decayed offal 
had become, in many places, scarcely endurable. Mortality 


from sLckuess had too become very prevalent especially, amongst 


tho children. 


There was, however, during this period one great counter- 
])oise to tho mental and bodily wear and tear'. 'I'ho 
garrison wore still buoyed up by hope from outside. 

On the 22ud and 23rd reports of distant tiring were 
heard. These had been often noticed before, and now caused 
but little excitement. But, on the 28th, tho messenger Angad 
returned within the intronchment, conveying a letter from 
General Havelock, dated the 24th, with the information that 


he had no hope of being able to relieve them for twenty-five 
days. 'J’hcy had a certainty then of three weeks’ continuance 
of this life, probably of more. One result of this letter was*^ 
further reduction in the amount of rations ! 


On tho oth of September tho enemy tried their fourth grand 
assault. Tho morning was fine, with a late moon 
giving a clear light before day had broken. The Jranda^uit. 
rebels, however, waited for the dawn to commence 


a cannonade severer, if possible, the.n the last referred to. As 
the sun rose, about eight thousand rebel infantry were descxded 
preparing fur an assault. It is needless to add that the garrison 
were ready — waiting for it. About 10 o’clock the enemy 
exploded two mines, one — tho larger — close to the 18-poundor 
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Uattery; tlio other at the Brigade Mcss-liouso. Fortunately 
they had miscalculated their distances and in both cases the 
explosion did little harm. But as soon as the smoke cleared 
away they were seen advancing witji great resolution — their 
attack specially directed against Gubbins’s post^ Planting an 
enormous ladder against the bastion, they essayed to mount it. 
Several reached the top, but they encountered so heavy a lire 
of musketry and hand-grenades from the defenders that not a 
man could f^ain a footing there. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary courage, — not only against this 
point, but again^ the Sikh square and the Brigade Mess-house ; 

nor was it until they had lost an enormous number 
Uopuiscd. men that they fell back, beaten, baffled, and 

dispirited. The British loss amounted to but three killed and 
one wounded. 

It deserves to bo recorded that in this attack eight Sijnihis* 
p. of the loth Native Infantry, assisted by. throe 
ofUienuii artillerymen, loaded and worked the 18-poundor in 
the 13th battery, and after three or four rounds 
' * succeeded in silencing the 18-ponndcr opposed 
to ihcm. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
Sipahis, It had been constructed solely by them under the 
superintendence of the Engineers, and they woio very 


to ihcm. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
Sipahis, It had been constructed solely by them under the 
superintendence of the Engineers, and they woio very 
proud of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made the same 
day at other points, but they wore all repulsed, 
inlts ain*'” September was, in fact, the worst day 

djspiriicti the assailunts had experienced. They had lost more 

puile?'*^ men than on any previous occasion, and they ap- 

peared to those of the garrison who occupied posi- 
tions commanding a view of their retreat to be more thoroughly 
beaten than on any previous occasion. Certainly they were 
more thoroughly dispirited, for they never tried a general 
assault again. 

Still for twenty days the garrison remained cut off from the 
outer world, exposed day and night to a heavy tiro 
hicreosos ot musketry and guns, to mines, to surprises, to 
defenws’*^ attacks Oil isolated parts. The most unhealthy 
month of the year, the month in which the stagnant 
water caused by the abundant rainfall of July and August 
dries up, emitting miasmatic smells bearing with them fever, 
dysentery, and cholera, had now come to find a congenial field 


SiclcTio^a 
hicreosos 
within tho 
defences. 
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for its ravages within tlio intrenchrnent. The live stoch, too^ 
was sensibly diminishing, the small stock of ruin and porter,* 
reserved only for the sick and wounded, was running low. As 
the numbers of the garrisqn diminished, the labours of the sur- 
vivors naturally augmen jd. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed but some portion of ope or other of the posts crumbled 
under the weight of the enemy’s fire. Now it was two sides of 
Innes’s house, steadily cannonaded daily with J8-poundcr shot, 
that fell in; I now the verandah of the Kesidency that suc- 
cumbed to incessant battering ; now the wall of the building 
occupied by the bo\s of the Martiniero. S^me idea of the 
incessant nature of the hostile fire may be gleaned from the 
fact that, on the 8th of September, two hundred and eighty 
round-shot, which had lodged there during the siege, varying 
in size from a 24 to a 3-pounder, were gathered from the roof 
8f the Brigade Mess-house alone t 

At 10 p.M. on the IGth the pensioner Angad was again sent 
ont with a letter rolled up in a quill for General 
Havelock. He evinced no reluctance. The risk ‘ 
was great, — certain death if discovered, — hut the reward prom- 
ised him was enormous — not loss than five hundred 
pounds a trip. Ho was absent just six days. Ho 
returned at 11 r.M. on the 22nd, bringing with him a 
letter containing the giatifxing intelligence that the relieving 
force had crossed thoGanges and would arrive in three 
or four (lays! To guard against that depression 
among his men apt to be engendered by disap[iointed 
hope, the Brigadi(»r put on ten days to the time, and announced 
to the garrison that help from outside would arrive certainly 
within tlio fortnight. The eftect was electric. The garrison 
were gro.itly elatotl by the news, and on many of the sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible change of air antlf 
security exercised a most beneficial effect. As to Angad — what- 
ever may have been his adventures — he was a made man for life. 


* Some idea of the scaroily may bo conceived from the prlois realised at 
auction and at private sales.* On the 10th a bottle of brandy realised at 
auction £l 14«. ; on the 12th, £2 wore given for a small chicken ; £1 12s. for 
a bottle of Cura^oa, whilst tlio same price was offered for two pounds of sugar. 
A new flannel shirt fetched £1, whilst five old ones realised £11 4d. Oa the 
19th the price of a bottle of bnindy liad risen to £2. 

t The post was, however, still nobly held, and preparations made for somo 
kind of defence out of the dd'oris, — Diary of a Staff Officer. 
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Sept. 23. 

Tlio approach 
of the reliev- 
ing force 
heralded. 


“ Live or die,’* ho exclaimed* “ I have made the trip three times 
in safety ; I’ll go no more, but come life or death Til remain 
with you.” t 

Ou the 23rd — the day following^ An gad’s return — a smart 
cannonade was heard in the direction of Kanhpur ; 
some even fancied they heard musketry fire. A 
considerable movement of troops was also observed 
in’ the city, but the object was not apparept. A 
similar sound of distant firing and a similar move- 
ment of troops in the city was noticed likewise on the 24th. 
The night that fijllowed was very unquiet, two alarms keeping 
the whole garrison under arms. The sounds that reached them 
indicated the prevalence of great disturbance within the city. 
It subsequently transpired that the rebels, aware of the near 
approach of the relieving force, were determined to use all 
possible means to prevent communication between that forefl 
and the garrison. Early the following morning distant firing 
was heard. At 10 o’clock a messenger arrived bringing an old 
letter from (Tcneral Outram dated the 16th. The messenger 
could only add of his own knowledge that the relieving force 
had reached the outskirts of the city. The anxiety of the 
garrison was now intense. It was not lessened by the gradual 
cessation of the fire about an hour later (11 a.m.). The 
sounds of disturbance in the city still, however, continued. At 
noon the sound of musketry and of cannon close at hand 
gladdened their ears, whilst the smoko from the discharge of 
the latter showed that their friends were within the limits of 
Lakhnao. The excitement now almost passed the 
power of endurance. But it bad to be borne. For 
an hour and a half it was evident that a fierce 
struggle was going on. But then it became evident 
that the European had asserted his superiority. At 1 30 p.m. 
many of the people of the city commenced leaving with bundles 
t)f clothes on their heads and took the direction of the can- 
tonments across the different bridges. At 2 p.m. armed men 
and Sipahis began to follow them, accompanied by large bodies 
of Irregular Cavalry. Whilst tlio disturbances within the 
city had been progressing, a blockading party of the enemy’s 
troops had continued to keep a heavy tiro on our defences. 


JutOUSR 

oxcitouient 
<)1 the 
garrison. 


* Anj!:a(l liml made four tiips; l>nt the llircc lust of those only had bccu 
I adertukou by order of Brigadier liiglis. 
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They continued it, now thattheii? comrades 

more vigorously than ever. But the garrison, lea^iDi|( them to 

do their worst, brought every gun and mortar to 

bear on the foe whom th€|y beheld fleeing towards 

the cantonmen^ They were able to do this with 

the more effect as the bridge of boats had been 

carried away, and many of the enemy^s cavalry had to swim 

the Gumtf. The cannonade on these men lasted an hour and 

a half, a proof that their numbers must have been considerable* 

'J'he scene that followed cannot be better told than in the 
words of one to whose diary* I am so largely^ndebted. “ At 
4p.m.” writes Captain Wilson in his journal, “report was made 
that some officers dressed in shooting coats and 
solah hats, a regiment of Europeans in blue ® re e , 
pantaloons and shirts and a bullock battery were seen near 
Mr. Martin’s house and the Moti Mahall. At 5 p.m* volleys of 
musketry, rapidly growing louder, were heard in the city. But 
soon the firing of a Minio ball over our heads gave notice of the 
still nearer approach of our friends, of whom as yet little or 
nothing had been seen, though the enemy had been seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of the houses. Five 
minutes later, and our troops were seen fighting their way 
through one of the principal streets; and, though men fell at 
almost every step, yet nothing could withstand the headlong 
gallantry our reinforcements. Once fairly scen^ all our 
doubts and fears regarding them were ended : and then the 
garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst' 
forth in a succession of deafening eheors. From every pit, 
trench, and battery — from behind the sandbags piled on 
shattered houses — from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer. Even from the hosj)ital many of. 
the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of wel- 
come to those who had so bravely coiiio to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to be forgotten. 

“ Soon,” continues the journal, “ soon all the rear-guard and 
heavy guns were inside our position ; and then ensued a scene 
which baffles description. For eighty-seven days the Lakhnao 
garrison had lived in utter ignorance of all that had taken 

E lace outside. Wives who had long mourned their 
usbands as dead were again restored to them. 

* The Defence of Luchuow^ — a Diary by a Staff Ojfficer. 
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Others, fondly febking forward to glad jipieetuigs Witt those 
i^ear and dear to them, now for the ii^st time learned that they 
were alone. On all sides eager inquiries for relations and 
friends were made. Alas! in too many instances the answer 
was a painful one.” 

But relief had come. Communication wifh the outer world 
^ had been opened. By whom had this gallant dash 
Iras It relief fhrough tho beleaguering force been accomplished ? 
mcnt" This is a question which I shall answer fully in the 
next chapter. In this place I will only add that, 
when the delirium of joy at the sight of old friends, and (sf 
receiving intelligence fz’om outside had given place to S'>ber 
considerations, it was recognised that the garrison had not been 
relieved, but reinforced ; that the losses sustained by tho in- 
coming force had been so great that, combined with tho 
garrison, they still could not thoroughly master the enerayt 
In some respects, even, the position of the garrison had been 
I’enderod worse. There were more months to feed, and there 
was no increase of food to supply them ; moro accommodation 
to be ]»rovicled, only to be obtained by extending the position ; 
and withal the uncertainty as to the period when it would be 
possible for tho Government to equip another force sufficiently 
large to attempt a real relief. 

But with the arrival of that force concludes the episode of 
the finst siego of the Lakhnao Kesidency. If in the 
ummaiy. gourgg of jjjy narrative of that unsurpassed trial of 
courage and endurance I have not more markedly referred to 
individuals by name, it is because, where all fought so nobly, 
where all showed such a devotion without stint and a valour 
that was dauntless, I have thought it becoming to accept the 
judgment — the keen and decisive judgment — of the man who 
was in all respects the be.st qualified to form an opinion. In. 
his admirable report to the Government of India* Brigadier 
Inglis has specially mentioned those to whom he 
wbumbuuonr considered himself most indebted. In that report 
todoe. the members of tho staff; tho commandants of 
outposts ; tho officers of the artillery, of the 32nd, 
of tho 84th, and of the native regiments ; the gentlemen of the 
Civil Service, covenanted and uncovenanted ; of the medical 
service, and those unconnected with the Government, are 


• Vide Appendix B. 
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specially mefationed. Omitting uedessarily names of tbe 
class regarding which Sir William Napier wrote: **no hondms 
awaited his daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses 
of his countrymen ” — the private soldier — all, who in the 
opinion of Brigadier Inglis* deserved special mention, have been 
mentioned. Ba\ there is one exception— ^an important though 
necessary exception. Brigadier Inglis could say nothing re- 
garding the omduct of Brigadier Inglis. 1 may bo allowed to 
supply the omission. 

To command a small party defending a weak intrenchment 
against an overwhelming force, certain stealing 
qualities are necessary. A man need not be a 
strategist or a tactician. But, whilst confident in 
bearing, unyielding in temper, he must be bold, determined, 
and resolute in action. He must likewise possess the valuable 
quality the existence of which displays itself in the capacity to 
weigh correctly the professional opinions of the officers about 
him. Now, by the testimony of all with whom I have conversed 
on the subject. Brigadier Inglis fulfilled all these conditions. 
His dax-ing obstinacy in resisting, his confident mien, his cool 
courage, gained him the respect and aficction of officers and 
men. What he might have accomplished in the field I cannot 
say. But it may with confi<lenco bo affirmed that for the 
actual duties devolving upon him — for the defence of a weak 
post with a small force — few men were better qualified than 
Brigadier Inglis, and certainly no one more merited than he 
the honours and pi'oruotion by the bestowal of which a grate- 
ful countiy showed its sense of the eminent service he had 
rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to the qualities of Brigadier 
inglis without paying a special tribute to the man 
who was his right hand — a man to whoso untiring 
watchfulness, great decision, and unceasing exertions, 
the prolonged and successful defence of the Kesidency was in 
no small measure attributable. This is not my opinion only. 
It wag the opinion of Brigadier Inglis : it is the opinion of 
^verv man of the garrison with whom I have spoken. I 
allude to Captain Thomas Foumess Wilson, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. 

Captain Wilson had been nineteen years in the army when 
the mutiny broke out. He had no interest, and was still but 
a regimental captain when Sir Henry Lawi'ence came ta 

y 2 
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Lakbnao. On being nominated brigadier-general, Sir Henry 
was naturally anxious to have as his assistant adjutant-general 
a perfectly competent officer. He selected Captain Wilson, 
unknown to him before, but wffiom he had specially marked 
from the time of his first conversation with him. Brought at 
once into confidential relationship with Sir Henry, Wilson 
speedily gained his admiration and esteem. His activity, his 
prudence, his cool daring, his stern and inflexible nature, the 
determirtation with which he carried out orders, marked him as 
the m.'in for the occasion. And when, after Sir Henry’s death, 
Wilson served cinder Inglis in the same capacity, he won his 
confidence by the display of the same qualities which had 
gained for him the esteem of his predecessor. 

It is impossible, indeed, to over-estimate the “ splendid con- 
duct” of this officer during the long siege. Brigadier Inglis, 
from whom I have taken this expression, wrote of him at thV3 
time that he “ was ever to bo found where shot were flying 
thickest”; and ho bore emphatic testimony alike to “his un- 
tiring physical endurance and bravery,” and to “ his ever 
ready and pertinent counsel and advice in moments of difficulty 
and danger.” Every night throughout the siege ho visited the 
several posts, ready with advice, with assistance, with encour- 
agement. His determined nature, his prompt decision, were 
invaluable to all, from the Brigadier to the meanest private. 
Nor will it be possible to speak of the gallant defence of the 
beleaguered Residency without associating it in the mind with 
the name of Thomas Fourness Wilson.* 

, Brigadier Inglis was fortunate in his Engineers. Captain 
Fulton, who, to the grief and dismay of every on© 
Fuitoiu garrison, was killed on the 14th of September, 

was a man unsurpassed in his profession, supremely 
daring, and ever courting danger. No one than he more 
fertile in resource, more ready, more eager. He was peculiarly 

* It is witli the deepest regret that I have to ndtl that this gallant officer 
no longer lives to serve his country. Appoint^*d a Companion of the Bath, 
and, later, Aide-de-camp to tlie Queen, ho filled, after the biege of Lakhnap 
many iraportnnt staff offices in India; and in 1880 ho was selected by Lord 
Hartington for the higli post of Military Member of the Governor-General's 
Council in India. In the duties of that office his strong common sense, his 
resolute will, his appreciation of what was light, enabled him to lender 
invaluable service to the Government. He had laid down the office alter a 
fiv«‘ yesirs' tenure, when, engaged in a shooting party in the Tarlii, he was 
attacked by fever and died. 
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happy in the devices he adopted to foil the cunning 'of the 
Onemy. A short experience had convinced him that when he 
had detected the enemy mining, the wisest plan was to meet 
him with a countermine. , Often would he, pistol in hand, 
descend into thp burrow which formed his countermine, and 
wait listening tu the progress of the hostile pickaxe on the same 
level. The enemy hearing no sound would continue to work 
confidently. Suddenl}' the ground would give way to the pick. 
A lantern would be shown behind the leading man. Instantly 
Fulton’s pistol would lay that man low. The others, unable to 
pass him, would turn and run. Before they ccAild come back 
the mine would be filled and exploded. His death, occurring 
but eleven days before the relief, was most acutely felt and 
lamented by all. It even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

Amongst others who arc gone a tribute must be paid here to 
Bieutenant James, the Outnmissariat officer. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to add a word to the james”*"* 
glowing eulogium of Brigadier Inglis. “ It is not 
too much to say that the garrison owe their lives to the exer- 
tions and firmness of this officer.” Wounded as ho was at 
Chinhat by a ball in the knee, causing him intense sufibring, 
he refused to be placed on the sick list, and never ceased to pay 
the strictest attention to his onerous duties. His determination 
and his courage were alike conspicuous. His peculiar tempera 
inent fitted him exactly for the position he held. Lieutenant 
James lived to justify to the full the high opinion entertained 
of him by all his comrades. He met his death in the prime of 
life when pigsticking in Bengal. As a tribute — though a feeble 
tribute — to Jiis daring nature and manly qualities, he was buried 
in the scarlet hunting coat which he wore when ho met his 
. fatal accident. 

I have spoken of Mr. Couper. This gentleman deserves 
.more than a passing mention. A civilian, he was 
over ready to descend into the mine, to visit the 
posts, to assist in interring the dead animals, to dig 
trenches, to carry stores, and to fight. Ho was ever cheery and 
buoyant. His subsequent career has not belied the early pro- 
mise- At a later period he was nominated, as Sir Geoi'go 
Couper, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

These men were types of their cljiss in devotion to duty and 
.to their country. There were many others. Prominent 
-amongst those who fell during the siege, nobly fighting. 
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or who died of wounds, or from other causes, were Badcliffe 
of the 9th Cavalry, daring, ready-witted, full of 
energy; Francis of the 13th Native Infantry, “a 
brave, good officer, respected by all, and in whom 
Sir H. Lawrence had much confidence ; ” Andprson, the Chief 
Engineer, to whose able counsel Brigadier Inglis felt deeply 
indebted ; Simons, of the Artillery, distinguished at Chinhat ; 
Case, of the 32nd, who fell when gallantly leading on his men 
at that battle ; Shepherd and Arthur, of the 7th Cavalry, killed 
at their posts; Hughes of the 57th Native Infantry; Mansfield 
and McCabe, of the 32nd — all three foremost in danger : Lucas, 
a gentleman volunteer, and Boyson of the uncovenanted, service, 
both conspicuous for their coolness and courage. These were 
among the honoured dead. To mention with them the sur- 
vivors who rivalled them, men of whom E. P. Anderson, whose 
splendid daring has been told in a preceding page, Maste*r, 
Langmore, and Aitken were the types, it would be necessary to 
recoimt the story of the siege in every minute detail. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fidelity and gallantry 
of the remnants of the 13th, the 48th, and the 71st 
Native Infantry, and the daring and bravery of 
their officers. Of those regiments the 13th counted 
the greatest number of loyal men. 'I’hey were chiefly posted 
at the Baillie Guard. This position was described by Bri- 
gadier Inglis as “ perhaps the most important in the whole line 
of defences.” Here, led by the most gallant of men. Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most splendid service. “ They were 
exposed,” reported Brigadier Inglis, “ to a most galling fire of 
round-shot and musketry, which materially decreased their 
numbers. They were so near the enemy that conversation 
could be caiTied on between them ; and every effort, persuasion, 
jiromise, and threat, was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, 
who, in all })robubility, would have been sacrificed by their 
desertion.” They vied with their European comrades in the 
work of the trenches, in the ardour of their courage, in their 
resolution to defend to the last the spot of ground assigned to 
them. True it is that they were led by their own officers, and 
it would be impossible to overpraise men such as Germon, Ait- 
ken, and Loughnah, of that regiment. But the Sipahis did 
more than figlit. They risked even their caste for the English. 
,On one occasion, when it had become necessary to dig pew in" 
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trenchments, and ' to erect a new battery on the spot where 
Sipahis had been previously buried, the highest Brahmans of 
the 1 3th responding to the call of the gallant Aitken, them- 
selves handled the putrid corpses to throw them into the outer 
ditch. • 

A few wordfc must here bo devoted to the native pensioners 
who replied to the call of Sir Henry Lawrence. I 
have stated in a previous page that about a hun- Pinero."" 
dred and eighty of these men were enrolled. It is 
ditiicult to write in too high terms of the conduct of these men. 
Most of them were old, the vision of some wjm impaired. Tet 
they bore themselves most bravely. Unable to work much, 
they yet manned the loopholes, and the least capable amongst 
thein were ever ready to load and pass to their countrymen the 
spare muskets always at hand. Notwithstanding the facts that 
» throughout the siege these men received no tidings from their 
family or their relations ; that they wore on reduced rations 
and entirely deprived of the condiments so highly pi ized by a 
native of India in his advanced years; not a single incident of 
desertion occurred amongst these men. Some died, many were 
killed, yet no one heard a grumble from the suxwivors. They 
continued to the last to abu'-e the rebels, and to declare that, 
as they had for so many years e*iten the salt of the State, the 
State had a right to their lives. ' 

Imperfect aa is this story of this first siege, it would be still 
more so were it to contain no reference to those ^he ladies 
who, despite their own sufferings and their own 
I>rivations, used every effort to assuage the sufferings and the 
jirivations of others. “ Many,” wrote Brigadier Inghs, referring 
to the ladies, “among whom may be mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of JYdehainpton, of Barber, and of Gall, have, 
after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves 
the tender and solicitous nui\>»es of the wounded and d^ing sol-^ 
diers in iho hospital.” The word “many” might bo held to 
include all whoso attention was not absorbed by their own 
children, ur who were not held down by sickness and ill-health. 
They were exposed To a danger of no ordinary kind, to priva- 
tions almost unparalleled. When the siege began the number 
of ladies amounted to .'-ixty-eight, and of children sixty-six. Of 
the former seven, of the latter twenty-three succumbed to the 
want of suitable food, to the fire of the enemj^ or to priva- 
lit>jis. It has raicly haiipened that ladies have been placed in 
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a position so trying — ^never that they have di&played qualities 
uiQTe worthy of respectful homage. 

One word regarding the losses sustained by the defenders. I 
have already stated that at the beginning of the 
siege the strength of the garrison amounted to nine 
V hundred and twenty-seven Europeans, and seven 
hundred and sixty-five natives. Of the Europeans, one hun- 
dred and forty were killed or died of their wounds; one 
hundred and ninety were wounded ; this does not include sixteen 
non-military men killed and fourteen wounded. Of the natives, 
seventy-two were killed and one hundred and thirty-one were 
wounded. Therfe were deaths from other causes, and a lew of 
the natives deserted. This is certain, that on the 25th of Sep- 
tember the number of the European defenders, including sick 
and wounded, had been reduced to five hundred and seventy- 
seven ; that of the natives to four hundred and two. In eighty-^ 
seven days the garrison had thus been reduced, in various ways, 
by three-eighths. 

But they are now in tho first delirium of the long-expected 
relief. They are welcoming with enthusiastic delight Outram, 
Havelock, and their gallant following. It remains for me now 
to relate how it was that Outram and Havelock accomplished 
the great feat of arms with which their names will for over be 
associated. 
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CHAPTEB IIL 

NEILL, HAVELOCK, AND OUTRAM. 

Puigadier-General Neill, pressed by the Commander of the 
Forces, Sir Patrick Grant, to hasten to Eanhphr to join General 
Havelock as soon as possible, in order that he might be on the 
spot to take command of the force should Havelock from any 
•cause become unfit for the duty, left Allahdbud on 
the 16th of July, and, proceeding with all possible “ ^ 
expedition, i cached Kanhpur on the 20th. On his way he had 
received a note from General Havelock telling BriRodicr-Oenerai 
him that ho was anxiously awaiting his arrival, Kpiu arrives at 
as, immediately on that occurring, he intended “ to 
strike a blow that will rebound through India.” Neill, as I 
have said, arrived on the 20th. He dined that 
evoniug with Havelock, and was informed that he *^“*5 
intended to begin the passage of the Gauges on bi8’intentto"i"to'''** 
the morrow, leaving Neill in command at Kanhpur relieve 

with about two hundred men , the majority of whom 
were sick and wounded. In this arrangement, Neill, anxious 
that Havelock should take with him every available man, 
entirely concurred. 

Before deciding on making a desperate effort to relievo 
Lakhnao, General Havelock had traced out a posi- „ . , 

tion resting on the river, which it would be easy posiuon on the 
for a small force to hold against very superior ''•‘“'‘P'u siue. 
numbers. The work was being intrenched and some guns wore 
being mounted there at the time of Neill’s arrival. He was to 
complete and to hold it. 

'I’he morning of the 21st set in rainy — the heavy rain of the 
Indian monsoon — but the preparations had been 
made the evening before, and, in the presence of H>iveioc-k crosses 
Havelock’s determination to push on, nothing 
would have stayed them. That day the artillery and a, por* 
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tion of the 78th Highlanders passed over to the opposite bank. 
To cross the Ganges in the height of the rainy season is no 
easy matter. The breadth of the swollen river, the rapidity of 
the current, alone present formidable obstacles. Fortunately, 
the General had at his disposal a small steatner. To this 
steamer he caused to be attached five or six of the boats peculiar 
to the country, and these she towed aci'oss — with difficulty ; 
for it was all she could do to hold her own against the cur- 
rent. . 

It will easily be understood that, under the circumstances 
stated, and although the force destined for the 
wintoTitiTSm!* expedition numbered little more than fifteen hun- 
dred men, and although they took with them no 
tents of any kind, the operation should be tedious. It occupied 
just four days. On the afternoon of the 24th, General Havelock 
crossed likewise, and marched the force about five miles on the* 
Lakhnao road, halting for the night at the little village of 
Mangalwar. 

The force whiolf-was now starting on an expedition, which, 
however desperate it was, seemed at the time to 
present, under so daring a leader as Havelock, 
some chance of success, consisted of artillery — ten 
guns, imperfectly equipped and imperfectly manned; of in- 
fantty — the remnants of the G4th, the 84th, the 78th, the 
Madras Fusiliers, and of Brasyer’s Sikhs ; and, of cavalry, some 
sixty volunteer horse. Small as were their numbers, they were 
animated by the best spirit, and hud unbounded confidence in 
their General. 


, On the night of the 24th of July this force bivouacked at 
Mangalwdr. It remained halted at that village 
S'Mu”gahX'*' tltys* fo enable the General to complete his 

dis])ositions I'or carriage and supplies. On the 
28th these had been completed so tar as, in the disorganized 
state of the country, it was possible to complete 
July 29 . them. At 5 o’clock on the morning of the 29th 
the force began its onward movement. Altei* marching 
three miles the advanced pickets of the enemy 
• advante.***'*'*”* wei’e discerned. These fell back as our men still 
pressed on, dud disclosed the enemy occupying a 
very strong position. Their main force rested on the town of 
Undo, a straggling place, extending about three-quarters of a 
mile, and which the heavy rains and the nature of the soil 
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rendered it impossible to tiirn. In advance of this town, and 
between it and the British force, was a succes- 
sion of walled' enclosures, filled with skirmishers, 

These enclosures joined, themselves on to a village 

united with.Unao by a narrow passage, and all the houses in 

which were loop-holed and occnpied. The narrow 

passage referred to was also commanded by loop- 

holed houses on either side of it, whilst the enemy " ' 

had placed their batteries so as to pour a concentrated fire on 

troops advancing against the town. 

It was impossible to turn such a positiorf; it was murderous 
work to attack it in front. But if he was to get Havelock is forced 
on at all Havelock had no option. The simple to attack u in 
motto of “ move straight forward,” embodying a 
principle which has never failed when tried by British troops 
against Asiatics, must be adopted. After a steady reconnais- 
sance, then, Havelock gave his orders. Covering his main body 
with skirmishers, armed with the Enfield rifle, he opened a 
heavy fire fi’om them and from his guns on the more advanced 
])ositions of the enemy. This fire drove them from those posi- 
tions and forced them to take refuge in the loop-holed houses. 
At those Havelock then sent the 78th Highlanders and the 
Madras Fusiliers. Gallantly did they advance. 

Blit to dislodge an enemy from loop-holed houses, fint bucccm. 
singly, one after another, is deadly work. So our men found 
it. Havelock, therefore, ordered up the 64th. Their advance 
decided the day. The enemy were cither bayoneted in the 
houses or sought refuge in flight. 

But the town of Undo was still in the enemy’s possession, 
and, what was of more consequence, fi’esh troops 
were observed hastening down the Lakhnao road be ^ 

in its direction. Havelock at once made prepara- * 

tions to meet them. Drawing off his force on to a spot of dry 
ground between tho A'illago and the town, he placed his guns 
in a position to command tho high road, by which alone he 
could be attacked, and waited for the movement of the enemy 
further to develop itself. In a short time it was manifest he 
would be attacked. The lebels were marching in dense masses 
upon him. Havelock’s joy was great. He felt that he had 
them. Kestraining his impatience till they were well within 
distance, ho suddenly opened upon them from both arms a 
, wiuiieriiig'fire. It stopped them. They attempted to 'deploy. 
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But on either side of them wero swamps and marshes. Conse- 
quently, their horses and their guns stuck fast, 
manauvre^** their infantry floundered. All this time they 
were exposed to a continuous fire. Being what 
they were, they did not then make the one movement, a straight 
rush, which might have saved them. Meanwhile, some of our 
men, wading in the marshes, made their presence perceptible 
on either flank. That was the final blow. The rebels gave way, 
and fled precipitately, leaving in our possession fifteen guns. 

In one of his letters written during his advance on Kanhpur, 
II*- (letennines to ^ think it was just after the battle which gave 
»..uow np the him that place, Havelock remarked that, viewing 
his position, he suddenly recollected “ old h’redo- 
lick at Leuthen,” and acted accordingly. Probably no man 
had more completely studied the campaigns of that great master 
in the art of war, as well as those of his immediate successor 
in the roll of Fame. If he had learned from Frederick the 


mode in which to turn to his own advantage a false position 
occupied by himself, he ever adhered strictly to the Napoleonic 
maxim of promptly following up a victory. He could not at 
Undo put into execution this maxim in the manner which 
would have gladdened his heart — for to caiTy it out eificiently 
a general has need of cavalry, and Havelock had but sixty 
sabres. But he could and ho did Avork it in the only way open 
to him. Notwithstanding that he and his men were under the 
tei’rible July sun of India, he determined to push on after the 
enemy as soon as his men should have satisfied 
the cravings of exhausted nature. He ordered, 
then, a halt; and while the cooks pi’cpared the 
food, and the doctors attended the wounded, he caused to be 
disabled the fifteen guns ho had captured, for want of cattle to 
take them with him ! 


At the cud of three hours the men again fell in, ami pushed 
forwards — always towards Lakhnao. They had 
JorK.” marched six miles, when suddenly they came in 
sight of a walled town, situated in the open, and 
intersected by the road which they must traverse. This was 
the town of Bashiratganj. It looked very formidable. In 

Find, the enen.y pond or tank, swollen by 

in force at the suiTOuiiding mundation to the form of a river. 

Bashfratganj. Lakhtiao Side of it was another pond or lake, 

traversed by a narrow causeway* It possessed besides a wet ditch, 
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and its main ^ate was defended by an earthwork and fotir gunn. 
and flanked on both sides by loop-boled turrets. Havelock 
halted his men, while he rode to reconnoitre. The scheme 
that his brain then conceived was very daring. It had, too, 
this great merit that, i. successful in every detail, the enemy 
would be destroyed. He conceived in a word the idea of amus- 
ing the rebels with a cannonade, whilst ho should send the t>4th 
to cut them off from the causeway. When he 
should consider that movement sufficiently pro- auacShig^'*^ 
nounced, he would storm the town with the 78th 
and the Madras Fusiliers, and catch the enemy 
between two fires. He succeedcjd in all, except in the most 
decisive, of his combinations. He poured a tremendous fire on 
the town, whibt the 64tli made a flank movement to his right ; 
then, when ho deemed the moment to have arrived, ho sent on 
his remaining infantry at the main gate. Hut — 

one of the chains in his scheme had snapped. 

'i'ho 64th had not reached the causeway — and the cut them off. 
main body of the enemy escaped across it. 

Still the loss of the rebels that day had been severe. It was 
comj)Uted that not less than four hundred of them 
had been killed or wounded. On the British side RcsnUofUie 
eighty-eight had been placed Aor« de cowi!>a< — but ‘i»y 
two battles had been gained ! 

Hut the thoughts of the General that night were not consol- 
ing. It WHS nol. alone, or even mainly, that his 
losses in the fight had been heavy. Sickness also wwcu tweeaTuem- 
had done its work. On the morrow of the two 
battles ho could not, deducting the necessary 
guards, place in line moie than eight hundred and fifty infantry. 
Ho knew that in front of him were places to be travei’sed or 
stormed, the means of defence of which exceeded those of the^ 


places he had already conquered. Then, loo, he had.no means 
of carrying his sick. He could not leave them. _ ‘ 

He could not spare a sufficient force to guard ***' . ' 

them. But perhaps his strongest difficulty la3' in the fact thgt 
every step forwards would take him further from his basO,'ahd 
he had information that that base was threatened. N&n& Sdbilr, 
in fact, had no sooner heard of the onward move of the British, 
than ho sent a considerable body of cavalry across the liver to 
cut oft’ their communications with Kanhpur. * 

Such arguments us these were sufficient to make even -Have'* 
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luck hesitate. But with them came the other ccmsi'deratioii,— r 
the possibility, notwithstanding all these obstacles, of success. 
But he could not help putting to himself this pertinent ques- 

DonilnatiDg force *^0“ • — ^What Bort of success would it be? If, 
of those on the morrow of his firs't march he could bi*iug 

oonBiderations. Qjjjy hundred ami fifty inl'an'try into line,, 

how many would he be able to muster on the morrow of the 
fourth? This question was answered by the General’s own 
Quartermaster-General in a telegram sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief. “We could not hope to reach Lakhnao,” telegraphed 
Lieutenant-Colonai! Fraser Tytler, on the 31st, “ with six 
hundred eifective Europeans ; we had thou to pass the canal, 
and force one and a half mile of streets” — and this in face of 
some thousands of trained and disciplined soldiers, and an armed 
and countless rabble ! 

I do not think the soldier lives who would fail to justify the 
.resolution at which Havelock arrived the following morning, 
Havelock foils back On Mangalwar, and to ask for re- 

buck oa inforcoments. From Mangalwar it would be 

possible to send the sick and wounded to 
Kiinhpur without permanently weakening his force. He 
effected this movement the following day without haste, and in 
the most perfect order. He did not march before 2 p.m,, and 
then retired only to Undo. The following morning (31.st) he 
fell back on Mangalwai’. Thence he despatched his sick and 
wounded into Kanhpur, and a letter to General Neill, stating 
that he had been forced to fall back, and that to enable him to 
reach Lakhnao it was necessary that he should receive a rein- 
forcement of a thousand men and another battery of guns. 

Neill received this letter the same day. Ho had assumed 
„ . command at Kanhpur on the 24th, and in a few 

Jut 24 ^ troops there had felt the effect of his 

“ ^ ■ vigorous and decided character. Neill was a very 
remarkable man. By the “ law of desert ” he stands in the 
very front rank of those to whom the Indian mutiny gave an 
opportunity of distinction. It would be difficult to put any one 
above him. Not only did ho succeed in everything he under- 
took, but he succeeded when the cases were all but desperate. 

He succeeded because he dared ; because he threw 
Ste^eralSeaf.' aH be attempted the energy of one of the 
most determined characters ever bestowed on man. 
Such a man could not fail, and live. His whole soul was in 


Neill at Ktlabpdr. 
July 24, 
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bis profi^ion. He hod made bis regifiieBt,- the Id^adriis Fuidliers,. 
e<jiual to any regiment in the .world. At Calcutta,, he bad 
inaugurated, by. his dealings, with the railway officials, the 
principle of prompt obedience 'to military requirements. At’ 
Banaras he had, by his Vigour and decision, crushed an out- 
break, which, ^ad it been successful, would have raised all the 
country to the north-west and to within a hundred miles of the 
capital. The same qualities displayed .at Alliihabdd had saved 
that important fortress. In the moment of success, when men 
had begun to stake all their hopes on his advance to Kanhpdr, 
he was suddenly superseded by Havelock. Atid now, second 
to that general, he was at Kdnhpdr commanding there a few 
invalids, with the commission to finish the fortified work on 
the river, to erect tetes de pont — so that on the 8ub>iding of 
the waters a bridge of boats might be established — and to send 
•on to his senior officer all the reinforcements in men and 
material he might receive. 

Neill, I have said, assumed command on the 24th of July.. 
He had been but ill-satisfied with the state of gtts-if 

affairs, as he found them, at Kanhpur. The loca- in action, 

tion of the troops appeared to him faulty; the 
camp pitched without method or arrangement; no effectual 
steps taken to put a stop to tlio plundering in the city — a 
plundering carried on by our European and Sikh soldiers.* 
l^ut on the 24th he was master, and could roaiedy these evik* 
His first act on the 25th was to appoint a super- 
intendent of police ; to re-establish authority and ^ ^ 
order in the city and bazaars; to put a stop to plundering. 
He announced his assumption of command, and notified the 
carrying out of the measures above stated in a telegram the 
same day to the Commander of the Forces, Sir Patrick Grant, 
The spirit of the man showed itself in the last sentence of this , 
telegram : — “ All well here. I will hold my own against any 
odds/’ 

He was a bold man who would thus write under existing 
circumstances. Not only was Neill aware that 
Nana Sdhib» distant from him but twenty-four icsoivS!^ * 
miles, was threatening to cross the river and to 
attack him, but he had received information that the mutinous 
42nd Native Infantry were within eight miles of the station. 


* Private Journal of Brigadier-General Neills unpublished. 
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and tliat other native regiments were gradually collecting on 
the right bank of the Jamnah with the avowed intention of 
making a dash on Ranhpur. But Neill was not disturbed. 

“ If the 42nd are within reach,” ho recorded in his journal on 
the 30th, “ I will deal them a blow that will a|tound them,” 
With the levies of Nan& Sdhib he did deal. On the 31st he 
Sends cuptain despatched a party of fifty Fusiliers and twenty- 
john Gordon to five Sikhs, with two O-pounders and a 5-^-iuch 
clear Uie river, mortar, manned by six gunnera, under the com- 
mand of his aide-de-camp. Captain John Gordon, of the 6th 
Begiment N.I., ir. the steamer to Jajamao,* to seize the boats 
in which it was reported Nand Sahib intended to cross the 
river. The party destroyed several boats, carried off six or 
eight, and returned to Kanhpur the next day. 

Neill meanwhile had been receiving small reinforcements. 
He was daily expecting half a battery (Olpherts’s), with which ' 
to reinforce Havelock ; but unfortunately there was a deficiency 
of gunpowder — and no gunpowder could be expected for a 
jui 30 . "w^cek. Under these circumstances, and in view of 
Considerations fact, that on the 30th he received from 

Vi Wch inBuenced General Wilson, commanding before Dehlf, a letter 
* ’ intimating that it might bo necessary for him to- 

retire on Karndl, and of the other, that his own position was 
threatened from the w'est, it became more than ever necessary 
to show a bold front, and even, whenever feasible, to strike 
a blow. The one thing necessary for the success of Neill’s 
views in this respect was that Havelock should continue to 
move successfully on to Lakhnao. 

This being the case, and the character of the man being con- 
sidered, some idea may be conceived of the fury 
b?mn^ard"wl(h which seized him when he received, on the night 
dismay tto retire, of the 31st, a letter from (General Havelock, in- 
on Uniio. loiiuin^ Jiim of ni8 retrograde movement, and that 

he could not advance until he should receive a 
reinforcement of a thousand European infantry and another 
battery of guns. A second letter merely asked for all the 
infantry that could be spared and half a battery. With the 
demand for guns came, too, the information that of the fifteen 
pieces taken from the enemy every one had been destroyed, 

* Jajaiudo is on the Oudh side of the Gaiigi s, twentv-two miles north-west 
of Undo. 
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“ Our “prestige here is gone,” records Neill in his journal. The 
letter from General Wilson was bad enough, — but that was only 
a possibility — it might not happen. But this retirement, the 
death-blow to all his hope* had actually occurred. Who, he 
asked himself,^ was to blame for it ? He did not take long to 
answer. He had no love for Havelock., He ha^ felt deeply the 
slight, as he considered it, that he, the second in command, had 
not been invited to assist at the councils of war which had been 
held ; that, although asked to conSmunicato unreservedly with 
Havelock, he had been told to address his Adjutant-General. 
These things had chafed him. And now this*i'etreat had come 
to upset all his calculations. He could nut restrain himself. 
He had been asked to communicate “ unreservedly ” with Have- 
lock through his staff. He determined to write “ unreservedly ” 

direct. He did so.* Havelock replied in the indignant tone 

■ - - ■ ■■ 

* The following in the text of the most nalient park of Neill’s letter: — “I 
late last night received yours of 6 r.^r. yesteiday. I dt^eply regret you have 
fallen back one font. The etfcjt on our prestige is very bad ind(*ed. Your 
camp was not pitched yesterday before all manner of reports were rife in the 
citv— that you had returneiil to get more guns, having loat all you took away 
with you. In fact, the belief amongst all is that you have been defeated 
and forced back. It lias been most unfortunate your not bringing any guns 
captured from the enemy. Tlie natives will not believe that you have 
captured one. The effect of your retrograde movement will be very in jurious 
to our ’cafise everywhere, and bring down upon ns many who would otherwise 
liavo held off, or even sided witli us. The troops at Gwaliar have marched, 
whether to this or Agra is not yet known. The troops coll(*eted at Fathgarli 
will very soon follow. Tli(3y are now joined by the 42nd N.I., wliich have 

passed on. I could not move out and intercept them You talk of 

advancing as soon as reinforcements reach you. You require a battery and 
a thousand European infantry. As regards the battery, half of Olpherts’s 
will be in this morning; the otlier lialf started yesterday or to-day from 
Allahabad. This will (letain you five or six days more. As for the infantry 
you require thciy are not to be Jiad, and if you are to wait for them Lakhnao 
will follow tlie fate of Kaiihpilr. Agra will bo invested : this place also : 
the city will be occupied hy tlie enemy. I have no troops to keep them out, 
and we will be starved out. You ought not to remain a day where you are. 
When the iron guns are sent to you, aUo the half-battery, and the company 
of the 8Ith escorting it, you ought to advancB again, and not halt until you 
have rescued, if possible, the garrison of Lakhnao. Beturn here sharp, for 
there is much to bo done between this and Agra and Dehli.” In bis reply, 
Havelock described this letter as “the most extraordinary letter he liad ever 
perused.’’ “ There must be an end,” he went on to say, “to these procoedinsrs 
at once. I wrote to you confidentially on the state of affairs. You send me 
luck a letter of censure of my measures, reproof and advice for the future. I 
do not want and will not receive any of them from an officer under my com- 
mand, be his experience wliat it may. Understand this distinctly, and that a 
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■which, might have been expected. By this time the first burst 
„ , . u. of Neill’s auger was over, and the rejoinder he 

Commnnicntps h!fl i 

opinions to seut to Havelock s reply was pronounced by the 

tpbiikerffand^ ** authority to which it was referred — the 

makes an amende, acting Commander-in-Chief, to bo perfectly un- 
1057. ^ exceptionable.” The matter was then allowed 
i)giiht 2 . ^ drop, but tho correspondence had produced 
between tho two generals a coolness which, whilst it did not 
interfere with co-operation for the good of the State, could yet 
never bo forgotten. 

On the 3rd of August Havelock was reinforced by Olpherts’s 
half-battery and ft company of tho 84th. Hopes 
iiaveinck rcceivss had been held out to him that tho 5th Fnsiliers 
re^nfoiwment, and the SOth'Light Infantry would reach Ktinhpur 
early in August. Had tho Government of India 
only takon tho precaution to disarm tho native regiments at 
Ddnapur early in June, this might have been possible. But 
the hital trust in men known to be untrustworthy had kept 
the 5th Fusiliers in Bihar and had stopped the onward progi'ess 
of the 90th.* This culpable weakness mado itself felt in 
Lakhnao as well as in Bihdr. But tho disappointment only 
roused Havelock to renewed exertion. On the 


“T’ "[nT! 4tli of August, having then about fourteen hundred 
August 4. ollective men under his command, two heaVy guns 
(24-ponnders), two 24-pounder howitzers, and a 
battery and a half of guns, he started a second time in the 
direction of the besieged Eesidency. Having heard that tho 
He finds the town of Bashiratganj had been re-occupied in 
fenemy strongly force, ho bivouacked that night at TJnao, Leaving 
iusWratganJ place early tho following morning, ho found 

tho enemy occupying a position very similar to 
that from which he had dislodged them on the 2yth of July. 
This time he determined there should be no mistake ; that, if 
tho enemy would only wait tho completion of his turning 


consideration of the obstruction that would arise to the publio service at this 
moment alone prevents me from taking the stronger step of ptacing you 
under arrest. You now stand warned. Attempt no further dictation. 1 
have my own reasons, which I will not communicate to any one, and 1 alone 
am responsible for tho coiii’se which I have pursued.” 

♦ So great is tho alarm,” wrote a journalist at tho time, ‘‘ that H.M/s 
00th and 5th Fusiliers have been retained, though grievously required to 
reinforce Kdnhpixr.” 
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movement, they should not escape. Havelocl^ then ordered tho 
advance by the road of the heavy guns, supported by the 1st 
Madras Ftisiliers and the 84th Foot; whilst the 78th High- 
landers, tho Sikhs, and laude’s battery should 
turn the village on its left. The heavy guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant Crump of the Madras 
Artillery, a very able and gallant officer, speedily dislodged 
the enemy from the outer defences. As they retreated our 
infantry advanced. Meanwhile the turning movement greatly 
disquieted them. They saw that if oari'ied out it 
would entrap them. Bewildered ^by the progress panic “ 
it was making, and much embarraated by the firing 
in front of them, they were strihkem by panic and fled across 
the causeway. This flight saved them from cer- 
tain and entire destruction. The turning move- * 

ment had not been completed. Still it had progressed so far 
that in their flight across tho causeway the rebels came under 
the fire of tho guns of Maude’s battery and were 
mown down in numbers. The heavy guns con- 
tinned all this time their destructive fire, silencing 
the guns of the enemy and forcing them back. The rebels did 
indeed for some time longer hold villages to the right and left 
of the town, but in the end they were forced out of these. 

Stilf, though the enemy was beaten, “the whole transaction,” 
to use the language employed by Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler to 
Sir Patrick Grant, “ was most unsatisfactory, only two small 
iron guns, formerly captured by us, and destroyed, in our 
ideas,* being taken.” 

Tho loss of our force had not boon lai’ge. Two had been 
killed and twenty-three wounded. The loss of 
tho rebels was estimated at three hundred. But which weif'hed at ^ 
there were weighty considerations b) stay further 
advance. Cholera had broken out in the camp. 

’J’his disease and fever had placed seventy-five men on the sick 
list. In the action at Bashiratganj one-fourth of the gun am- 
munition had been expended. Between that town and Lakhnao, 
was a deep river, the Sdi, and three strong places, guarded, it 
was believed, by 30,000 men. The zamindars, too, had risen on 
evor^' side in bodies of five hundred or six hundred, independently 


* Those were tho guns captured on tho 20tli of July. General Havelocli 
report^ regarding them that they had boon “dismantled by the Commandau 
of Artillery]; so imperfectly, however, that tlie enemy again fired out of them.’ 
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Had he continued 
to advance his 
numbers would 
h ivo been greatly 
rediicpd. 

the morrow 
parade nine 


of the regular troops. “ All the men killed yesterday,” wrote 
Colonel Tytler, “ were zamindars.” But even 
were the forcje able to reach Lakhnao what could 
it effect, enfeebled and» worn out, against the 
myriads who would oppose it in the streets ? On 
of the fight at Bashiratganj it was impossible to 
hundred infantry. To what extent would this 
number be reduced in fighting its w&y to the Eesidency ? 

These were potent reasons against an advance, but them 
wore others still stronger. Intelligence reached 
tion”wh"ch Ha'Pelock on the 6th that the men of the Gwaliar 

inHuenced bim. contingent had successfully mutinied against their 
own Mahariijah, and were threatening to move on Kalpf. Ealpi 
was a position which would threaten Kanhpur, and menace the 
communication with Allahdbad. It is true that, had it been 
possible to strike a decisive blow at Lakhnao, the striking of it 
would have been the host reply to any demonstration on Kalj)!. 
Not less true that a defeat involving a heavy loss to the force in 
an attempt on Lakhnao would precipitate any such demonstra- 
tion. The intelligence regarding the Gwaliar force then 
brought home to Havelock for immediate decision the question 
of advance or retreat. The advance could scarcely be successful, 
and yet failure in it involved, in Havelock’s opinipn,* the 
destruction of his force, and with it, possibly a disaster at 
Kanhpur. Eetreat only risked Lakhnao. But did not an 
unsuccessful advance subject Lakhnao to a risk even greater? 

No sensible man will deny that, under the circumstances of 
the case, Havelock exercised a wise judgment in 
deciding to retire and wait for reinforcements. 
He fell back on Mangalwar. lie lay there for 
four days rcci’uiting his men. On the 11th he purposed to 
recross into Kdnhpur. But, learning that the 
rebels had established themselves in considerable 
force at Bashiratganj, with advanced parties at 
Undo, prepared to disturb him while crossing, he 
resolved to anticipate them. For the third time, 
then, he advanced along the Lakhnao road, pushed the advanced 


The nciion of 
Havelock justihed. 


JTe falls back 
on Mangalwfir, but 
again advances in 
order to cover his 
passage of the 
liver. 


* ‘‘ Tlio ouiy three staff officers of my force whom I ever consult con- 
fidentially, bnt in whom I entirely confide, are unanimously of opinion that 
an advance to the walls of Lakhnao involves the loss of this force* In this 
I concur.*’ — Brigadier ’‘General IJavelocl: tp the Commander^in^ChieA Au^st, 
U’57. 
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parties of the enemy out of Undo, and bivouacked near that 
town for the night. At dawn the following day, the 12th, he 
set out and found the ene' ly strongly inti-enched 
behind earthworks in «. village in advance of 
Bashfratganj« Covered by his artillery and skirniishers, Have- 
lock advanced in echelon of battalions from *4118 right. The 
swampy nature of the ground delayed the advance of the heavy 
guns, and the British troops suffered somewhat meanwhile from 
the enemy’s fire. W hen the British guns were in position, they 
opened on the earthworks ; but, as might have been expected, 
the fii’e made little, impression. Havelock, therefore, determined 
to try the effect of an infantry charge. Under his ordora the 
78th Highlanders precipitated themselves, without firing a 
shot, on the earthworks in fi^nt, while the Madras Fusiliers, 
^ to wljom the turning movement had been intrusted, took them 
in fiank. The result was decisive. Two of the „ 
enemy s gixns were captured and turned on them, at Bashiraiganj, 
They fled in disorder, leaving about two hundred 
killed and wounded. Our loss amounted to thirty-five. 

Having thus scared away the enemy, Havelock leisurely fell 
back on the 13th, and by 2 o’clock of that day had recrossed into 
Kdnhpur without a casualty. His troojxs were taken over in the 
steamer and in country boats towed by the steamer, the' current 
being still too strong to permit the putting together of the 
bridge of boats, materials lor which had been prepared. 

In his absence Neill had not been idle. The night of the 
6th of August intelligence had reached him that 
a party of the mutinous 42nd Native Infantry, 
aided by some disaffected villagers, had plundered 
part of Bithur, and had sacked the house, and carried off the 
two daughters of Subahdar Ndrain Kdo, a relative of Ndnii 
Sahib, but who, throughout the mutiny, had been staunch in ' 
his allegiance to the British, and had suffered much persecution 
in consequence. Neill at once ordered a party, Apiin dcspitches 
commanded by Captain J. Gordon, and accompa- capuiu j.oonton 
nied by the Subahdar referred to, to set out at day- 
break the following morning in the steamer for Bithur. Gordon 


started at 4 o’clock on the morning of the dth, having under 
him forty men of the Madras Fusilieis, twenty-five * ^ 

Sikhs, and six gunners, in charge of two six- 
pounders and a 6^- inch mortar. Passing Bithur, Gordon noticed 
tha^t the roof of one of Ndnd Sahib’s houses was crowded with 
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men. He promptly opened fire upon and dispei-sed these. He 
then sent a party on s We to endeavour to recover the daughters 
and property of the Subahdar — the latter accompanying it. In 
both attempts success attended its effoi,ts. The steamer, whose 
guns had meanwhile effected considerable da.mago,on the houses 
and shipping of the rebels — sixteen boats having been sunk — 
picked up the Subahdar,* his daughters, and property, and 
reached Kanhpiir at six o’clock that same evening. 

A third steamer expedition under the same officer, Captain 
Gordon, was organised for the 8th. The object 
n agan. ^hisf time was to intercept the troops of Ndnd 
Augusta. begun the previous evening to 

cross the Ganges three miles above Bithiir. The steamer, 
having on board the same number of troops as on the Otli, 
sot out again at 4 a.ai. As she steamed by Bithur a shot 
was directed at her from the shore. This was followeil * 
by a heavy musketry fire, and it soon became evident that 
the place was occupied by a sti-ong body of the mutinous 
42nd. The steamer leturncd the fire from guns and Enfields as 
she slowly steamed on, the Sipahis following her, taking advan- 
tage of every scrap of cover for three miles. At this point the 
current was so strong that the steamer could proceed no further. 
The Sipdhis then took possession of a house on the bank and 
opened a heavy fire ; but they wore speedily shelled ou*r. of it. 
Captain Gordon, unable to make fun her way against the cur- 
rent, ascertained by other means that no troops were crossing, 
and then turned the head of the steamer down stream. But, 
after passing Bitluii*, she struck heavily on a sand-bank. For- 
tunately this sand-bank was beyond musketry range. There 
the steamer remained all night. The following morning the 
enemy brotight some guns to bear upon her, but the great 
strengtli of the current had enabled her to cut her way through 
the sand-bank during the night, and at daybreak she dropjied 
down ttT Kanhpdi*. 

Captain Gordon had ascertained that the number of muti- 
neers, regular troops, at Bithur, amounted to about two 


* <* We then took on board the Subahdar and the Sikhs. The Subahdar wos 
looking quite ha)}py, having recovered iiia two little daughters. One of 
them (the eldest) is really a beautiful little creature, about eight Tears old. 
Some of the Babahdar*s plundered property was also recovered, so ho was iu 
high glee altogether .” — Mamucript Journal of an Officer preunt. 
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thousand. He made his report accordingly to Brigadier Neill. 
>Vith a soldier’s true instinct, Neill, the next 
morning, marched about two hundred men aitd 
four guns about three miles on the Bithtir road, 
passing the city on 'the 'way. This movement had the best 
effect. It gaVh confidence to our well-wishers, and discouraged 
the rebels and their friends. The movement was repeated the 
following day and the day after. 

I have already stated that General Havelock re-crossed on the 
13th. Ho at once- assumed command. The Uaveiock re- 
meeting between the two generals was outwardly 
friendly; but it was impossible, after the cor- August 13. ‘ 
respondence 1 have alluded to, that there should be any real' 
coi'diality between them. At an interview on the following day 
Neill expressed to Havelock his opinion that his men were not 
•then in a fit state to inarch on Lakhnao ; that they required rest, 
and should not be unnecessarily exposed ; that it was indispen- 
sable that the rebels at Bithur should be dealt with first. The 
private journal of Neill shows that he still hold to his previous 
opinion, that in retiring after his firet victory, on the 29th of 
July, Havelock had committed an error which could not be 
redeemed until ho had received large reinforcements. I cannot 
concur in this view. Subsequent events prove, 1 think, that it 
was net'Avell founded. Indeed, considering the 
immense temptation to Havelock to advance, the resistAncu to tbo 
pain which the issue of the order to retreat caused 
liim, I cannot but regal'd his resistance to that Laklmiiojustiacd 
temptation as the most heroic act even of his 
heroic career. 

Havelock allowed his troops to rest on the 14th and loth. 
At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 16th, leaving 
only a hundred men under Neill in the intrenched *** 

camp, he pii^i'ched against Bithur. The rebels at that place, 
now augmented to nearly four thousand, were composed of 
Sip&bis from the 17th, 28th, Slst, 34th, and 42nd Native 
Infantry ; of the 2nd liegular and 3rd Irregular Cavalry ; of 
N&n& Sdhib’s retainers and two guns. Havelock found them 
drawn up in advance of the castellated palace of Bithfir. ’J’heir 
position was strong, being defended by intrenched mud quad- 
rangles filled with Sipdhis, and sheltered by plantations of 
sugar-oafte rising high above the head. Two viliage.s, one on 
either fiank, and connected by earth-works, formed the sup- 
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ports of tills position. The villages were strongly occupied. 

The enemy looked so formidable that Havelock 
lUveiock iii«rcii(« resolved to avail himself of his great superiority 
in guns. He made his paen lie down, whilst lor 
twenty minutes ho poured on the <jnemy a heavy 
fire from the artillery and Enfield rifles. The guns madu, 
however, little impression on the quadrangles, and Havelock 
saw he must effect his purpose with the bayonet. Covering 
his infantry with the Madras Fusiliers, he gave the order for 
an advance. The quadrangles were rapidly approached, but 
when our men were within twenty yards of them, 
Uifantry cio”s * the tuon of the 42nd Native . Infantry, dressed 
iiayonets with their red coats, started up, and met them. 

liayonets were actually crossed, and it was not 
till sixty of the 42nd had fallen that they retired on their 
supports between the two villages. Havelock cannonaded this * 
])osition for a time, but the enemy’s guns were so well served 
that he again sent on the infantry. Another desperate contest 
and fl ht ensued. The enemy defended their guns with 

wlthgreat great spirit, and were only driven from their 

yni uiitrv, oosition by hard fighting. Meanwhile a body of 

their cavalry, some two hinulred strong, had made 
a raid on onr rear, killed twenty or thirty camp followers, and 
carried off the mess property of the volunteers. This raid did 
not, however, affect the action. That was decided in front of 
Bithur by the defeat of the enemy, the capture of his position, 
and the loss of his two guns. 

Still, victory as it was, it was in evciy sense of the word a 
victory most exhausting to the victors. In the 
dciui'y tought. 84th Regiment seven men died from sunstroke 
alone. The Madras Fusiliers lost five from the 
same cause. In killed and wounded the British lost between 
fifty and sixty. The men were much knocked up from fatigue. 
They could not pursue the enemj", but bivouacked where they 
had fought. The next morning they returned to Kanhpur. 

This was on the 17th. General Havelock found waiting him 
August 17 . on his return a copy of the Calcutta Gazette^ dated 
Havelock, on the 5th of August, Containing the nomination of 
vlctory^”^ Major-General Sir James Outram to the military 
finds himself command of the country in which he was ope- 
supersede . rating. He learned, in fact, that he was super- 
seded. He received this information from the Gazette alone. 
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It was accompanied by no conjmtinication to break the news. 
He had the harsh and bald a nonneement only. 

This, then, was the result of his splendid daring, of his 
victories against Nana S&hib, of his strenuous 
efforts to reach Lakhnao ^ Supersession I A hard", the pou^of ” 
word to a violJorious soldier ! For though Have- 
lock had failed to reach Lakhnao he had ever been 
victorious. Supersession ! The first thought of a feeble Go- 
vernment when their hopes have not been entirely fulfilled ! 
With what confidence could any man serve a Government 
which acted in this manner towards one who had shown, by 
his daring, his self-negation, his de motion, by his success 
wherever success was possible, that he had never despaired of 
the safety of his country. It was not in this way that Home 
treated her generals. Terentius Varro carried rashness to its 
• extreme when he fought Hannibal ; yet, recognising the 
patriotism of his motives, Home received Varro with applause. 
She thanked him for not having despaired of the fortunes of 
the republic. Havelock was opposed to no Han- 
nibal, but he had fought against an enemy ex- jutigmff ^ 
ceeding him in numbers, occupying chosen and 
well-fortified positions, and animated by the energy of despair. 
Circumstances had forced him to emulate even Varro in rash- 


ness. *He had been compelled to risk much, to put aside the 
prudent part of the regulations of the military science, to dare 
and to dare greatly. He had won all his battles. And, if in 
the ultimate aim ho had not entirely succeeded, it was to a 
great extent because the fatuous action of the Government of 
India with respect to the Sipahis at Hduapur had hindered the 
onward progress of the reinforcements by whose aid alone 
complete success would have been possible ! 

And he was superseded — without a word — by a simple 
announcement in the Gazette, Again was it 
apparent that success was the sole standard by ^m^Toftiiat^licy 
which, in those troublous times, the Government 
judged their servants. Mark their action in this nation%y 
respect. At Ddnapur they threw on Major- 
General Lloyd the responsibility of disarming or 
of not disarming the Sipdhis. That officer took thereuj^on 
certain measures which were not successful. In consequence, 
the Government supersede him, and announce their intention 
to bring him to a court-martial. At Agra, Brigadier Polwhele 
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fought a battle with the enemy, and, though one result of that 
battle was the retirement of the enemy from Agra, yet in the 
actual conflict he was beaten. The Government of India 
promptly remove him from his command. Mr. William Tayler 
saved the province of Bihar. Then, in the dire oxti’cmity to 
which that province is again brought by thet action of the 
Government, ho issues an order which in its operation might, 
under certain circumstances, expose the Government to the 
chance of losing a few thousand pounds. Fortune brings on 
the spot a heaven-born soldier to avei’t that chance. Yet, 
because it had been incurred, Mr. Tayler is removed from his 
l)ost, and professionally ruined. Neill starts from Calcutta, 
achieves great things at Bandras and at Alldhdbad. The 
Government of India ax‘e impatient for him t<* march on 
Kdnhpur. But the mutiny has caused confusion in every de- 
partment. Supplies have to be stored ; carts to be collected ; , 
elephants, camels, and bullocks to be brought in — and this 
when the whole civil oi’ganisation of the country is out of gear. 
Neill, aided nobly by the civil authorities, completes all his 
arrangements. At last he is on the point of moving. But 
there has been some delay — necessary delay — yet delay. The 
very day he telegraphs he is about to move on he learns that 
ho has been superseded by Havelock. He, labouring, ijcrspiring, 
taking no rest night or day, displaying an energy that acts as 
inspiiiition to all around him, has not yet been sufficiently 
expeditious for the occupiera of the gilded saloons of Calcutta. 
Again, the tost of results is applied. Neill makes way for 
Havelock. And now, under the influence of the same test, 
Havelock gives way to Outram. 

It is one of the glories of our countrymen that, however 

TiicdiwinRuisiiiiiB “•cutely they may feel a disappointment of this 
ciiaracteruiio of uuturc, it iiever affects their public conduct. It 
tiigiisinucii, recognition of, and this devotion to, duty, 

that stain}) the Englishman. He subordinates to it all private 
Icelings. He may bo keenly sensible of the injustice perpe- 
trated towards himself, but above himself is always his country. 

u t'liihieiitiy views as to how that country 

.imspiciiouk in may best be served ; but, when the Government 

Havelock. which rcpi-osents it has other and different views, 
1)0 feels bound to devote all his energies to make possible of 
success the ordera of the Government. Thus acted Neill. 
And, now, thus also acted Havelock. Superseded, as he 
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regarded himself to he, he was as active, as daring, as devoted, 
as when he ruled, the unfettered commander of an independent 
force. Never indeed was the exercise of the great qutuities ol 
resolution and energy r^ore necessary than after his return 
i'rom the expedition against Bithur. Out of seventeen hundred 
English troops whom he had had altogether under his order 
from the time of his quitting Alldhdbdd, hut six hundred and 
eighty-five remained effective. Not only was he rttfBcuities ami 
now compelled to abandon for the moment all idea dangeraof 
of re-crossing into Oudh, hut the action of the position. 
Gwdlidr contingent threatening Ealpi rendi^'ed it doubtful 
whether he could oven hold Kdnhpur. Were Ealpi to ho 
occupied by this force, consisting of five thousand disciplined 
men, with thirty gttns, his communications with Alldbdbdd 
might at any liioraent he out off. To the north, the Nawdb of 
*Farrukhdbud w'as ready with thirty thousand men — some 
Sipdhis, some raw levies — to take advantage of any difficulty 
wliich might threaten Eanhpur. It was, too, in the power of 
the rebels in Oudh to cross the Ganges at any point below 
Ednhpur, and acting singly, or co-operating possibly with the 
Gwdlidr troops, to endanger his communications. Of all these 
dangers Havelock had the fullest cognizance. Yet his judgment 
was never clouded. To remain at Kdnhpur was undoubtedly a 
risk, but to fall back ou Alldhabdd would have been a calamity. 
Not only would he have lost by such a movement the prestige 
and the material advantages bis victories had 
gained, but such a movement would have had the with c«iiuue». ana 
effect of unitiug against him the now divided 
enemies, and of placing them, with more means at their di.s- 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which he had dis- 
lodged Ndnd Sdhib. His central position, faulty as it was in a 
militaiy sense, gave him an immense moral power. Ho resolved, 
then, to hold it as long as possible. He announced, accordingly, 
to the newly-arrived Commander-in-Chiof, Sir Colin Camj^bell, 
that, if hopes of reinforcements were held out to him, he would, 
in spite of the very threatening aspect of affaira, continue to 
hold Eanhpur; that otherwise ho should be forced 
to retire on Allahdbdd. The reply of Sir Colin August 17-20. 
on this head was re-assuring, lieinforcoments HeresdvostohoU 
were on their way. Havelock resolved to await KOuUpur. 
them at Kdnhpur. 

The month that intervened between the battle of Bithur and 
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the arrival of Sir James Ontrsim was rich in events, which, if 
not showy, were important. On the 20th of August the itide> 
fatigable Captain Gordon had again been sent on an expedition 
Captain Gordon steamer. This, time ho was to proceed 

again swreps down the river and destroy some sixty-two boats 
tiie Ganges. belonging to tho Oudh rebels, said to have been 
collected opposite EiVjghat, in the Fathpur district. The opera- 
tion was one most necessary to be carried out, for it was by 
these boats that the Oudh rebels might hope to cross the livei* 
and operate bn our communications with All^h&bad. Gordon, 
taking with him one hundred men of the Madras Fusiliers, 
twelve artillerymen, twelve Sikhs, and three pieces, started on 
the 19 th. On the way down the river, hundreds of horse and 
foot w'ere noticed collected on tho Oudh side, opposite the in- ■ 
trenched camp of tho British. The steamer was fired at from 
more than one fort on tho way down. The expedition, not-* 
withstanding, was to a great degree successful, for the party on 
board the steamer managed in four days to destroy thirty-five 
boats of various sizes. 

Arrangements meanwhile wore made and carried out for 
Bonding all the sick and wounded who could bear 
liSTupOr!*"" journey to All&habiid. Eeinforcements gra- 

dually arrived in small parties ; the troops were 
allowed to rest after their fatigues; tho regulations for tlio 
maintenance of public order were rigorously enforced; tlio 
works at the intrenchment were pushed on. In all these works 
tho co-operation of the civil authorities, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Sherer, was of inestimable value. Our countrymen 
had the gratification also of welcoming fugitives from various 
parts of the country. On the 1st of September, Mr. and 
Mrs. Probyn and family, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Jones, came in 
from Oudh. “They looked so joyous and happy after their 
sufferings.” * On the 4th eleven more (Eurasians) came in 
irom Kalpi, their release having been negotiated some time 
before by General Neill with the Edjah of that place. To keep 
the men in spirits, games and races were instituted every 
evening ; there were occasional theatrical performances, and a 
bund constantly played. 

The feeling entertained by Neill towards Havelock had, I 


• £i’i;i;a<]ler Neill’s Joiuual. 
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have said, never been very cordial. The two men were not 
formed to act together. Neill had chafed much 
under the inaction to which, since Havelock’s ^ 
arrival, he had been subjected, _ id he had greatly 
feai’ed that, in the advance whicu was to take place, ® « "» «"*• 

he would agairf be left behind. His gratification^ then, may 
be imagined when, on the eve of Outram’s arrival, Havelock 
informed him that the command of the right wing of the 
relieving force had been conferred upon him. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Kdnhpur on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. If there wore anything in the world whyjh , 

1 j, •! r 1 1 1* X * Sir James Outrom. 

could reconcile a successtul soldier to supersession, 
it would be to be superseded by such a man as Outram. Sir 
James Outram boro the highest character. lie was a paladin of 
the days of chivalry and romance. To a fearlessness which 
never recognised danger, to a nerve that never trembled, to a 
coolness that never varied, he added a generosity without stint, 
a forgetfulness of self rarely paralleled, a love of the soul’s 
nobility for its <^wn sake alone. Not idly had ho been called the 
Bayard of the Indian army. He was without fear and without 
reproach. Engaged in many contests, he never fought for 
liimself — he fought alwaj's the cause of those whom ho believed 
to have been wronged. When a man so acts — when he gives 
himself, .as it were, to others — ihe thought of self always flies. 
So it was with Sir James Outram. Ho gave all his energies to 
his clients. On their behalf ho staked his prospects, his posi- 
tion, his future. He was appalled neither by the powei', the 
talent, the interest, of the side to which he was opposed. He 
had emphatically the courage of his opinions, and, convinced of 
their soundness, he fought for them to the end. 

In an earlier «part of this volume* I have stated that Sir 
James Outram had arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of August. 
Four days later he was reappointed Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, and nominated to the joint command of the Hanapdr and 
Kdnhpiir divisions — a command including practically the entire 
country between Calcutta and Agra. General 
Outram left Calcutta at once by river steamer, 
and, after a tedious voyage up the Ganges, reached 
Allabdbad on the 2nd of September. He devoted 
three days to the necessary preparations. These made, he sent 


^ Pngo 87. 
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off, on tho moiTiinf; of the 5th, the 6th Fusiliers, some detach- 
ments of the 64th and the 1st Madras Fusiliers, and Major 
Eyre’s battery of artillery — the same which, with 
K&ihtSr!”* a detachment of the 6jh, had relieved Arah — fol- 
lowing himself the same evening with the 90th 
Light Infantry. 

For the first three days the progress of the troops was 
i/>arn8 that the nneventful. But on the fourth day, on arriving 
rebels are attempt, at the cainping-grourul of Kaligdoii, definite infor- 
ing to cut him off. .jn^tion readied Outram that a party of insurgents 
from Ondh, in ‘number from three to four hundred, with four 
guns, had crossed the Ganges, near the village of Kiindapati, 
on the trunk road between Fathpur and Allahabad. The object 
of this pai ty was evident. It was to sever tho cotiimunioatio^ 
between Outram and Allulidbdd. 

Outram at once sent orders to tlie advanced guard of his 

Ptepatchan Vincent ^ joining it, he 

Kyrengahift directed Major Eyre to march against the enemy, 
them. purpose, he placed at that officer’s dis- 

posal one hundred men of tho 5th Fusiliers, sixty of the 64th, 
all mounted on elephants, and two guns. Forty men of tho 12th 
Irregulars wore directed to join this detachment on its march. 

Eyre set out on the 10th. On reaching, that same evening, 
the village of Hatgaon, he was joined by Captain 

Sept. 10. Johnson and his forty horsemen (tho 12th Irre- 
tbe*en?my,'’” *** gulais). As these men had made a forced march 
of twenty-four miles to join him, Eyre prudently 
resolved to halt for a few hours. By so doing he would refresh 
his men, and still be able to reach his destination by daybreak. 
He set out again at half-past one in the morning, and came in 
sight of Kiindapatf at early dawn. The villagers whom he 
met reported the rebels to be close at hand, if not actually 
within the walls of the village, and that their boats wore 
moored about a mile off. Eyre at once ordered his cavalry to 
gallop at once to the gates of the town, — to guard them should 
tlie rebels still be there, — to pursue and hold them in check 
should they have evacuated it. Meanwhile he pressed on the 
infantry. 

Tho prudence of these dispositions was quickly justified. 

The rebels, learning almost at the same time of 
»n cni8 est em. approach, had already commenced a hasty 

i*ctreat towards the river, apd had just entered their boats when 
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the cavalry came upon them. The latter, just in time to prevent 
the unmooring of the boats, kept the rebels fully occupied till 
the other arms should ai*rive. Then, when these came up, 
Eyre gave orders to board. The enemy, crowded though they 
were, made f9r some time an obstinate resistance. At last, 
seeing that the day was going against them, they made a de- 
sperate attempt to blow up the boats and all therein. In one 
boat only was the attempt partially successful. Recognising 
the genei*al failure of their scheme, and resolved not to ask for 
quarter, they then threw their guns overbooi'd, and precipitated 
themselves into the river. Eyre at once dibw back his men, 
and opened upon the rebels a grape and musketry 
■; fire, the effect of which was decisive. Not a man sopt. ii. 
^^surrendered : — ^but only three escaped. 

The effect of this decisive movement completely paralysed the 
* plans of the mutineers. It was felt all over the decisive 
Dudb. Another, and it was estimated, a larger action iicfeat* the 
party, had landed some four miles higher up with 
the intention of co-operating with the men against whom Eyre 
had marched. But so great was the terror caused by his victory 
that they re-embarked and recrossed into Oudh before the 
cavalry could intercept them. Tlie movement, so skilfully 
planned. and so vigorously carried out, had, in fact, relieved Sir 
James* Outrara from the danger, no light ono, of having his 
communications cut off during the contemplated operations in 
Qudh,^ 

Thus secure regarding his communications, Outram con- 
tinued his march, and reached Kdnhpur on the 
16th of September. His very first act was of a 
nature so noble, so generous, so disinterested, that 
had it been the solitary glorious act of his glorious 
life, it would have sufl&ced to surround his name for ever with 
a halo of veneration and respect — an act so rare, so striking in 


Thnt this was the* view takoa by the General himself is olonr from Uio 
despatch to the Com niander-in-Chicf, dated the 11th of September: “The 
importance of this success will, I am sure, be appreciated by your Excellency 
and the Governor-General. I now consider my communications secure, 
which otherwise must have been entirely cut olf during our operations in 
Gudh. A, general insurrection, I am assured, would have followed through- 
out dlio Biidb had the enemy not been destroyed, they being but the advanced 
guard of more formMablo invaders.** 
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its self-abnegation, that lesser and ignoble natures, unable to 
comprehend it, endeavour to seek for it a motive 
congenial to the temper of their own minds, — 
nUe^ilkhnut y®* essentijilly genuine— pertaining 

to the nature of the man— consistent with every 
previous act of his life. * 

Sir James Outram had been sent to K4nhpur to command the 
force which was to relieve Lakhnao. In accepting that com- 
mand he superseded the man whose daring efforts with an 
inferior force to effect that relief had won for him the aj^plause 
and admiration oC his countiymen. To the generous nature pf 
Outram it seemed revolting that he sliould reap whore another 
had sown ; that he should obtain the glory where another had 
endured the trials and the dangers. He could not do it. He 
.was determined that it should not be done. Availing himselt. 


Tho order which 
he issued on 
the occasion. 


tlieii, of the circiinistance that whilst, in a military*^ , 
point of view, he was commander of the forces 
about to march into Oudh, he would also enter ; 


that country in a civil capacity, as its Chief Commissioner, ho 
published, the day of his arriyal at Kanhpur, the following 
order : — 


**Tho important duty of relieving the garrison of Lakhnao 
had been first entrusted to Brigadier-General Havelock, O.B., 
and Major-General Outram feels that it is due to that dis- 
tinguished officer, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he lias already made to effect that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of the achievement. 


Major-General Outram is confident that this great end for 
which Brigadier-General Havelock and his brave troops have 
so long and gloriously fought will now, under the blessing of 
Providence, bo accomplished. 

“ The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and admira- 
tion of, the brilliant deed of arms achieved by Brigadier-General 
Havelock, and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
in favour of that officer on this occasion, and will accompany 
the force to Lakhnao in his civil capacity, as Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, tendering bis military services to Brigadier-General 
Havelock as a volunteer. 


“ On the relief of Lakhnao, the Major-General will resume his 
position at the head of the forces/^ 

Bare and noble act of generosity I Only a soldier can appre- 
ciate the full extent of abnegation of self whicl^ it involvedi 
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Well might the illtisti4ou8 warrior who then commanded in 
chief in India-^well might Sir Colin Campbell, 
when announcing to the army this deed of real npp^iatt* 
glory, write these glowing words : “ Seldom, per- OatramB nowo 
haps never, has it occurred to a Oommanaor- 
in-Cliief to publish and confirm such an order as the fallowing 
one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James Oiitram, K.CbBb 
“ With such a reputation as Major-General Sir James Outram 
has won for himself, he can well afford to share 
glory and honour with others. But that does 
not lessen the value of the sacrifice he iias to the army, 
niado with such disinterested generosity in favour 
of Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., commanding the field 
force in Oudh. 

“Concurring, as the Commander-in-Chief does, in everything 
•stated in the just eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, 
His Excellency takes this opportunity of publicly testifying to 
the army his admiration for an act of self-sacrifice and gene- 
rosity, on a point which, of all others, is dear to a real soldier.’/ 
I cannot believe that there will be one amongst my readers 
who will grudge the time and the space I have 
devoted to the complete elucidation of this “act of uw 
self-sacrifice and generosity.” The incidents of 
war ofteli harrow the imagination. They bring to the sutfaco 
many of the darker and the baser emotions of human nature. 
They show men to the world with their passions excited often 
beyond control, their worst feelings rampant and raging. This 
was especially the case during the war with the mutinous 
Sipahis, and with the rebellious population generally. It is a 
relief to turn from the contemplation of such incidents to a 
noble deed — a noble deed of a noble man — unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable of its kind — ^and which will have its record 
eternal as the language in which it has been chronicled. 

General Havelock then remained commander of the force 
that was to relieve Lakhnao. He issued the same day an order 
acknowledging “ the kind and generous determination of Majoiv 
General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., to leave to him the task of 
relieving Lakhnao, and rescuing its gallant and enduring gar- 
lison,” and expressing “ his hope that the troops will strive, by 
tlieir exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, to justify the 
confidence thus reposed in them.” 

The force now ai Havelock’s disposal consisted of three 
VOL. m. 2 A 
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thousand ono hundred and seventy-nine men of all arms.''’' 

, He divided it into three brigades: — two of ir.- 

i^trOTgthof tho fan try, the third of artilleiy. The first brigade 
relieving force, consisted of the 5th Fusiliers; the 84 th Regiment, 
and, attached to it, two companies of tke 64th ; and the Madras 
Fusiliers. It was coiumanded by the gallant Nefll. 

The 2nd Brigade, composed of the 78th Highlanders ; the 
90th Light Infantry ; and the Sikh regiment of Firuzpur, was 
commanded by Brigadier Hamilton, 78th Highlanders. 

The 3rd Brigade comprehended Captain Maude’s battery, 
Captain Olphorfej’ battery. Major Eyie’s batteiy of heavj’’ 
IS-pounders, the whole commanded by Major Coo[)or. 

Besides those, there wore a hundred and nine volunteers, and 
some fifty-nine of the 12th Irregulars, believed tr be faithful, 
under the command of Captain L. Barrow. Major-General 
Outram was ono of these volunteers. To defend Kanhpur® 
during the advance on Lakhnao, tliore remained the Ilead- 
Quarters of the 64th Regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Wilson. 

The whole of the reinforcements had reached Knnhpdr by 
the morning of the IGth of September. It was decided, how- 
ever, not to attempt the passage of the river till the bridge of 
boats should bo completed. 

The rebels, meanwliilo, were on the alert. On the afternoon 

Measures taken to 17tb, a paity of their cavaliy and infantry, 

enter the pa^iKo with tlivcc guiis. Came down to the opposite bank 
of lUc Ganges. to reconiioitvo. Their appearance was the signal 
for the withdrawal to tho right bank of a party of Sikhs who 
had been sent across 1o cover tho formation of the bridge. 
Emboldened by this retreat, a detachment of the rebel infantry 
crossed to an islattd, and, nndcr cover of the long grass found 
there, opened a fire on the men working at the bridge. But a 
few round and sbrapnell shot from our heavy pieces soon drove 
them away. 

• Tho numerical atrongth of tho component portions of tho force was as 
follows:— 

European Infantry ----- 2,388 

Ditio Volunteer Cavalry . - - i09 

Ditto Artillery ----- 282 

Sikh Infantry 841 

Native Irregular Cavalry - - « . 59 

Total 


- 3,179 
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The brill gc-hoad on the opposite side was covered by a 
detachment from the British force durins the 
night, and on tlio 18th the bridge hud so nearly ^ ’ 

approached completion, that ‘t was resolved to make arrange- 
ments at onc(j to effect a successful passage. On the 18 th no 
eneiuy Avas to be seen on the opposite bank. ^.That moroing 
four guns of Maude’s battery wore crossed over to the island 
above referred to, and the 78th Highlanders and the 90th Light 
Infantry were marched to a position on the river-baiik, to be 
ready to take immediate advantage of the completion of the 
bridge. Subsequently, part of the 90th arfd throe guns of 
Maude’s battery crossed the river. At eleven o’clock the enemy 
brought down their heavy guns, and opened fire on the British. 
The British guns answered. The cannonade lasted three hours, 
when the rebels ceased it almost as suddenly as they had 
* begun it. 

On the 19th the bridge was ready. The English force crossed 
in the following order. The 78th Highlanders 
led. They Avero followed by the Sikhs of the 
regiment of Firiizpur, by the remainder of the 90th Light 
Infantry, by Olpherts’ battery, by the Madras Fusiliers, then 
Her Majesty’s 84th and two companies of the (>4th, the Volun-- 
teer CaA^alry and Iriogulars, then half of Maude’s battery — in 
the order named. 

As soon as they had crossed the troops were formed into 
contiguous columns at quarter distance, and the 
84th were ordered to lie down, as they AA^ere in after the passage 
the lino of the enemy’s fire. Skirmishers from the hldbeS^effe^d 
78th Highlanders Avere sent out at once to cover 
the line. General Neill’s brigade was then ordered to take up 
a position on the right of the line, and to drive the enemy from 
some sand-hills occupied by them about six hundred yards in 
advance. Neill immediately moved forward his brigade and 
attacked the enemy. They made a firm resistance, but wero 
driven from their position. Whilst the infantry fight was 
going on William Olpherts* brought up a half-battery in 
splendid style, and silenced the enemy’s guns. The enemy 


* Regarding this officer, Lord Napier of Magdala once said to me : I 
have often seen Olpherts in action, but never without his deserving the 

Victoria Cross.** . 
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blowly retired, and, tl»e cavalry liavin" followed tliem up to 
observe, the force piled arms and laid themselves out for break- 
fast, pending the arrival of the camp equipage. This did not 
reach the ground till past three o’clock. 

The next day was devoted to the crossing of ^Eyre’s heavy 
Sept. 20. guns. They were brought into camp by noon. 

I’assiReofthe The arrangements for the advance were then 

heavy guns. complete. 

At half-past five o’clock on the morning of the 21st the f ireo 
started on its arduous task. The second brigade. 
Sept. 21. having Olpherts’s battery attached to it, and with 
the volunteer cavalry on its reverse flank, led ; 
the first brigade, with Maude’s battery, followed ; 
then came Eyre’s heavy battery, escorted by the 5th Fusiliers, 
one wing leading, the other covering the rear ; last of all, the 
12th Irregulais under Captain .Johnson. The pickets of the * 
previous night formed the baggairc and rear guards. 

On a 2 >proaching the village of Mangalwdr it became evident 
that the enemy wore massed there in great .strength, 
fi-ouoiangalwfirr Havelock upon this took ground to the left, and 
. “ dejiloyed into lino, having the volunteer cavalry 

on the extreme left. This manoeuvre had scarcely been accom- 
jilished before the enemy’s gnns, five in number, opened fire. 
'J'hey had playing on the road one heavy gun defended by a 
breastwork. The three English batteries at once replied, whilst 
the infantry inarched through the swamji to the hard ground 
from which they could act on the rear of the rebels. .Tu.st at 
this moment the rain came down in torrents. This did not 
affect the assailants, but bcfoie they could reach the road behind 
the village the enemy had evacuated it. A rapid pursuit 
ensued. It was most successful. The volunteer cavalry cap- 
tured two gnns, a set of colours, and an elejihant, and killed 
about a hundred and twenty men. It was said in camp that 
five men bad fallen to the sword of the General’s son and aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Havelock. Olpherts’s battery, though 
iicwdy horsed with but half-trained horses, pushed on splendidl 3 ’’, 
doing great execution. As the infantry advanced they found 
the road strewed with shoes which the rebels bad cast off to 
facilitate their flight. But, fast as they I'an, the English fol- 
lowed to within musket-shot. This clo.‘>e pursuit drove the 
enemy helter-skelter through the village of Un4o, without their 
n)aking even an effort to defend it. 
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■ Our men halted for breath and a mouthful of food at Umlo. 
They stayed there but half an hour Then, troops make 
pushing on, they reached Bashiratganj — likewise a momeiSary lufit 
abandoned by the enemy in their flight — and put “ 
up for the night in tlie aarai, or travellers’ resting-plaoe — a very 
large building, capable of accommodating nearly the- whole of 
the force. There was not a man not wet to the *ndMr<macibr 
skin, for the rain had been of the pelting nature the night at 
peculiar to the breaking up of the rainy season. 

The baggage was some distance behind, but it came up two 
hours later, and afforded then to the tir^ combatants the 
luxury of dry clothes and a dinner. 

The force had thus reached with but a skirmis>h the furthest 
point of Havelock’s three brilliant inroads into Oudh. This 
time there was no talk of letreat. Yet, excited 
with victory, proud of their day’s work as they 
were, the men were not unconscious that their 
greatest difficulties lay before them. But, had those difficulties 
been ten times greater, they wore in the mood to overcome 
them. The end to be attained was the relief of their be- 
leaguered countrymen — of those countrymen who for more than 
eighty days had held out against the hosts of the enemy. It 
was that enemy who now banned their onward progress. . The 
pent-dp determination of every heart found vent that night in 
the expressions of firm resolve that, be the resistance of the 
enemy what it might, it should bar the way no longer. 

The rain fell heavily next moniing as Havelock’s force loft 
its night quarters, at half-jiast seven, the first 
brigade leading. Every one was in the highest Sept.22. 
spirits, and, in spite of the pelting downpour. They ro-commenco 
wetting to the skin, all stopped out gaily. No 
enemy was seen in front — a few cavalry only, at a 
safe distance, on the flanks. After a march of sixteen miles 
tliey reached the village of Banui. Banni was a strong and 
defensible position. To leach it a force cfjming from Kanhpiir 
had to cross the river Sai, here spanned by a long bridge built 
of masonry. After passing the bridge the road takes a turn to 
the right. The river was not fordable. Strong as was the 
position, the enemy neither used the advantages t,. v , 
it ofiered to them, nor opposexl to our troops the ttr-oken, ab-'mion 
smallest opposition. They even neglected to posiiion 

-bioak down the bridge. Nor, although they had constructed 
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.two Iialf-muon batteries on the Lakhnao side of it, had they the 
spirit to use them. In a word, paniC'Strickon by Havelock’s 
rapid advance, they abandoned the best chance they had of 
stopping him, and evacuated- their strongest position before 
even it had been attacked. Banni was but sixteen miles from 
Lakhnao. Havelock, then, in the hope of giving information of 
'ru. hisapproach to the garrison of the Hesidency, fired 
for the n^ht nt that evening a Boyal salute. His men lay there 

for the night, their indignation aroused and their 
slumbers troubled by the constant sound of the booming of the 
cannon fired against their beleaguered countrymen. 

The events of the following day, the 23rd, were certain to be 
crucial. Breakfast, then, was served out to the men before they 
Ti ^._ i started. But by half-past, eight o’clock they were 

the following Oil their way, marching in column or subdivisions 

morning, right in front. The rain had cleared off, hut it 

was very close and steamy, without a hreath of wind. 

Since six o'clock that morning the booming of the cannon 
W meet no enemy discharged agaiiist tho liesidency had ceased, 
tin they approach This silenco seemed to indicate that the enemy 
the Aiambagh. ^vere massing their hig guns to oppose the re- 
lieving force. The men of tho relieving force, however, un- 
awed by the sileiiee, pressed on with determined step. For 
some time no enemy was visible. But ns they aijproachfed tho 
Alamhdgh infantry began to show themselves on their flanks, 
and it soon became apparent that the enemy were prepared to 
receive them at that w'^alled garden. A party of cavalry was 
sent on to reconnoitre. Tlicy returned to report the enemy 
had six guns in position ; that their left rested on tho Alaiu- 
bagh, and their centre and right were drawn up behind a chain 
of hillocks. 


Havelock then halted his force, changed the order of tho 
column from right to left in front, and brought up 
Sepu 23 . tlio 78th Highlanders and Eyre’s heavy guns. 

jTaveiock’8 These changes having been effected, the British 

itiack. force moved on. No sooner, however, were they 

within range than the enemy’s- guns opened with 
round and grape shot. They must have studied the distance 
very carefully, for their first shot knocked over three ofScers of 
the 90th, all of whom subsequently died. The casualties 
amotjgst the men and camp followers were likewise considerable. 
But these losses did not check tho advance. AVhilst tho 78th, 
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the 90th, and the remainder of the 2nd Brigade pushed quickly 
on to gain the open ground on which it could deploy, Koili, 
with the 1st Brigade, took ground to the loft, passing through 
deep ditches, tlirough swamps, and over heavy |px>and. On 
reaching the open he deployed his men in a position causing 
them to overlap the enemy’s right. Meanwhile Eyre’s battery 
on the road, and Olpherts's on the right, had out on the 

enemy. Maude’s quickly followed. This fir6 nad the effect of 
dispersing the rebel cavalry, and cleared the way for the 
advance of our men. By this time the two brigades had reached 
open ground, had deployed, and were advancmg, the 2nd on the 
front, the 1st enveloping the enemy’s right. Neill jr<,driveg«je 
led his men over very heavy ground, and drove enemy ir..iu tue 

+Tiffc miAniTr i#, citr>f*ojSfiirkn AlilUlbiljtt, 


open ground, nad deployed, and were advancmg, tuo znd on tne 
front, the 1st enveloping the enemy’s right. Neill jr<,driveg«je 
led his men over very heavy ground, and drove enemy ir..iu tue 
tho enemy from several villages in succession. Ainmbiigo, 
The key of the enemy’s position, however, was the Alambdgh, 
and the upjier-storiod buildings adjacent to it. These the rebels 
defended with great resolution ; but they could not withstand 
the assault made by tho oth Fusilicis. Advancing with iho 
bayonet, the men of this splendid regiment cleared tlie houses 
and stormed the position. 'I’lio icbols then fell back to resume 
tho contest on tho morrow. Of the guns they had brought into 
action five were captured by the Volunteer Cavalry. One of 
these, however, in tho darkness and confusion of tho night, 
they rercuvered. 

Having driven tho enemy from iho Alambagh, the force ad- 
vanced to within sight of the domes, the minarets, and tho 
gardens of Lakhuao. But tho day’s woi k had been 
hard — much still remained to be elfeeted, and the halt* lur 'the 
(Jenoral prudently determiuod to halt for tlio “'s's. 
night. Accordingly he took up a position, placing the 1st 
biigado on tho right, tho 2nd on the left, of the road, Eyre’s 
heavy battery on tho road itself. Our men, however, had 
scarcely taken up tho ground assigned to them and had halted, 
when the rebels, wlio, up to that time, had been 
fleeing in desperate haste, suddenly stopped, urwii^uim.^ 
brought up fresh guns, and opened a heavy fire on 
the regiments as they stood or lay in lino. They occupied also 
in considerable strength a two-storied house, subseciuenlly 
known as tho Yellow House, and from it began a fusillade cn 
uur line. Just at this time tho rain came down in torrents, and 
ouv men were soon wetted to the skin. Havelock met 'his 
acilun of the enemy by di awing back his line out of tiro, throwing 
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Lis right on the Alambdgh, and refuising his left. The move- 
ment was a difficult one, as darkness had set in, and the road 
was jammed with horses, elephants, bullocks, guns, and men. 
However, it was carried out. The 5th Fusiliers occupied the 
Alambagh. The other regiments wore more or 
wiifwfth oSjupying less provided for, some occupying 'hamlets, some 
« strong position lying in the open. The Madras Fusiliers bivou- 
tor t le nigiit. acked in mud ankle deep ; but they and the rest 
of the force “ were as merry and jolly as possible.” * The rain 
hud ceased. The men had been greatly cheered by the news 
that reached thoiijj that day that Dehli had been captured, and 
were in a humour to bear up against evils fur gi-eater than 
those they were encountering. They had shown 
the their enthusiasm by loudly cheering Olpherts’s 

battery as, led by that most daring officer, it had 
]>as8ed in front of the infantry line at a gallop to dun ge the 
enemy. 

The force halted throughout the day of the 24th to prepare 
for the desperate deed of the morrow. During the 
during'tho’wih. ^“7 positiou was further changed so as to 
remove the men entirely from the range of the 
enemy’s guns, which nevertheless continued their cannonade. 
The enemy’s cavalry, likewise, creeping round to the roar, 
made an attempt on the baggage, but, though they surprised 
and killed some ten or twelve of its defenders, they were even- 
tually driven off. That night all the baggage of our men 
was stored in the Alambagh, and a guard ot two hundred and 
fifty men was placed there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. General Havelock, in con- 
sultation with Sir James Outiain, had resolved to 
uieVsti'i""" advance, not by the direct route to ihe Residency, 

Si>i)t. 25 . but by another and more circuitous road skirting 
the Chdrbdgh canal. At half-jiast eight o’clock on 
the nioniing of the 25th, the 1st brigade, headed by Maude’s 
battery, with two companies of the 5th Fusiliers leading, moved 
off in column of sections, right in front. They had advanced 
but a short distance when a tremendous lire opened upon them. 
From the Alambagh to the YcIIoav House before alluded to the 
advancing troops bad to encounter a jierfect storm of round and 
gtajic shot and a ^harp lire of musketry. ’Vigorously pushing 


* IMSS JouTunl, kept at the time. 
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on, they approached the enclosure called the Ch&rbdgh, and a 
village, both filled with the enemy. From these the musketry 
fire was very galling. Our men, however, dashed at the enemy, 
and expelled them. 

The next point to be read' ^d was the Chdrbagh bridge, the 
only opening Jbft into Lakhnao. This bridge was 
barred by an earthen parai)et about seven feet 
high, stretching completely across it, and having 
in the centre an opening, overlapped on both sides by the walls 
of Ihe parapet, through which it was possible for only one man 
to pass on foot. On this parapet were nioui\Jed six guns, two 
of them 24-pounders. To the right of the bridge, on the side 
by which the British were advancing, were some enclosures 
occupied by the enemy. On approaching the position the force 
halted ; Maude brought tw^o guns to the front and opened fire, 
• whilst Outrain, taking with him the 5th Fusiliers and the 
Sikhs, proceeded to drive the enemy fi om the enclosures on the 
right, with the view of hringing a reverse lire on the guns 
defending the bridge. 

The enemy, on tlioir side, had not been slow to reply to the 
challenge given them by Maude, and for some 
time the aitillcry duel raged with great fury. In 
this the enemy had the advantage of numbers and 
jiosition.' They had heavy guns, and those guns were under 
cover. Maude had but two light guns, and they were in the open. 

When the duel had lasted half an hour, it became evident 
that Maude could make no imju’ossioii on the 
enemy. He had lost twenty-one men at the Yellow 
House, and others had fallen in front of the bridge. 

In his despair he appealed to young Henry Ilavolock, then 
standing by his side, to ‘‘do something.’* Havelock rode at 
once to Neill, who was standing on Iho opposite side of the road, 
and suggested to him that he should charge the bridge. But, 
in the absence of Outram, Neill conceived that ho w^ould not be 
justified in giving such an order until that general’s turning 
movement should have made itself felt. Fraser-l’ytlcr made a 
similar attempt, and wdth the same result. 

Something, however, had to be done. Under these circum- 
stances, young Henry Havelock, always hold, 
daring, and adventurous, imperilled his commis- J^^^eiock’s daving 
sioTi to carry out an idea which had flashed through 
his brain. Turning his horse’s head, he gallo2)ed off in the 
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direction of ' the post occupied by his father. lAfter making the 
turn of the road, he halted, waited for three or four minutes, 
then, golloping back to Neill, saluted him and said — as if 
bringing an order from the general, whom ho had not seen — 
“You are to charge the bridge. Sir.” 'Neill at once issued the 
order. Tytlcr and Havelock earned it aci*oss tlte road, formed 
up the men, and gave the order to advance. 

Arnold of the Madras Fusiliers dashed on to the bridge with 
the advance of twenty-five men, Tj tlor and Havc- 
on lock accompanying them mounted. Tytler’s horse 
|i)e ciuirbiigh ^vag shot dead, and ho was pierced through the 

" gioin. Every other man of tho twenty-five, the 

mounted Havelock and a private named Jakes tveopted, Avas 
shot down by a di'chargo from tlio enemy’s six guns loaded 
Avith grape. Havelock, unable to pass the overlapping bari’icr 
of Avhioh I have spoken, sat in his saddle, his sAA’^ord in his hand, • 
calling on the men to come on. Jakes stood by his side loading 
and firing as fast as he could. Tho intorA'al betAveen their first 
touching the bridge and the arrival on it of tho storming 
column was, probabl}’, not more than tAVo minutes, but it 
seemed an hour. Standing alone on the bridge, tho tAvo 
Englishmen — tho daring officer and the gallant priA'ato — Avore 
exposed to a fire from all the neighbouring houses, every Avail 
loop-holed, every windoAv fortified by sand-bags, and CA'oiry roof 
occupied. In tho language of On tram, “ they Avere tlie target 
for nmny muskets.” Just at this moment, when tho storming 
party was coming on, a rebel Sipahi jumj)ed on tho ]>arapet, 
Avithin ten yards of Havelock, aiid took at him a deliberate aim. 
Tho direction was true, bAit tho musket threw hi^h, for tlio 
bullet passed through tho centre of the top of his hat. HaA'e- 
lock paid him back in truer coin. Returning his sword to tho 
scabbard, ho drew his revolA-er and sliot him, as lie Avas re- 
loading, through tho body. 

A few seconds later tho Madras Fusiliers came up with a 
Ti chf b'oh J swarmed over the jiarapot and through the 
i.riOt.'eis gap, and carried all before them. The 78th High- 
i.iiric«i. landers belonging to the 2nd ludgade followed; 

and tho captured guns Avore spiked.* Tho cntiyinto Lakhnau 
Avas won 1 


* For his gallant conduct on this occasion, HaA-clock was rocomm ended by 
Sir James Ouirnin for tho Victoria CruB«. Ho liail previously received it tor 
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On the regiments of the 2nd brigade closing np, the -whole 
force advance, bnt, in pnrsnauce of the resolution 
already referred to, insfead of moving straight on mfoMn^t^toforce 
through the city, it took a turn to the right at the J'’? ®*‘" 

t • ^ ^ 1 Si 1* 111 ow w turn tncm. 

bridge, and pushed on by a very bad and narrow 

road along thd outskirts. The troops prcs.^ed along this road, 

subjected hero to but little opposition. 

The rebels, however, having made a demonstration on the 
roar of the relieving force, two regiments were de- roRimente 
tached to cover the advance of the remaining detached to cover 
brigades, as well as to protect the heavy guns,tthe 
dragging of which over the heavy road was found both tedious 
and difficult. 

This road gradually led into the outskirts of the city, and the 
men were forced to penetrate through narrow p^greg^ofour 
• streets and lanes, every one of which seemed alive men through 
with the enemy’s fire. Still the one way to win 
the day was to press on, and the men continued to dash forward, 
overcoming or disregarding every obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their progress impeded by a most formidable obstacle. 
Before them lay a narrow bridge over a nullah, with high banks 
on the opposite side. This bridge lay under tlio 
lee of the Kaisavbdgh, partially commanded by the 
two gmjs posted there, and by the muskets of the 
numerous enemy occupying it. I'ho infantry and the guns 
were forced to cross that bridge, and to cross it almost singly. 
The fire opened from the Kaisarbagh was tremendous. It hap- 
pened, however, that a sheltered position was attainable on the 
other side, from wliich the enemy might bo fired at wiih advan- 
tage. The troops, then, as they crossed tlie bridge, took up 
this position, and, opening a fire, to some extent covered their 
comrades. But the ordeal was a terrible one, and 
many men fell at this point. Having passed this JurSIountS 
obstacle, the force re-united, and halted under 
cover of some deserted buildings near the Chatr Manzil and 
Farhatbaksh palaces. 

It was before this—beforo, indeed, the Charbagh bridge had 


his conduct at Kanhp^r. Maude also received the Cross for the persistent 
gallantry he displayed this day. “ But for his nerve and coolness,” wrote 
Outram, “The army could not have advanced.” Private Jakes was killed 
later in tho <Uiy. 
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been carried — that William Olplierts performed the gallant deed 
which gained for him the Victoria Cross. The 
?he Cross®**"* 00th Light Infantry, led by Colonel Campbell, 
had been ordered to charge and carry a battery of 
two guns, strongly posted at the end o*f a street. They charged 
and carried it. Whilst they held the guns, Olptierts, who had 
charged with them, galloped back, under a severe fire of mus- 
ketry, and brought up limbers and horses to carry off the 
captured ordnance. This was, in round numbers, the thirtieth 
time that this 'gallant officer had deserved the Cross he so nobly 


wears ! c 

To return. Darkness was now coming on. The rear*guard, 
with the heavy guns, the wounded, and the baggage, was 
behind, exposed to the fury of the enemy. In a jonsnltatioii 
with General Havelock, Sir James Outram pro- 
posed that the force should occupy the Chatr* 
tii**re^*"uard*^* Manzil Palace for a few hours, to permit the 
BilouWr^ofuf junction with the rear-guard. The proj^ositiou 

showed judgment and prudence, for the Chatr 
Manzil was a strong position, easy to hold, and virtually com- 
municated, by means of intervening palaces, with the Kesidency. 
Had the suggestion been adopted, the safety of the rear-guard 
would have been assured, and the entrance into the Residency 
but accedes to enclosure could have been effected with cmn])ara- 
i/aveiock's earnest tively little loss. But General Havelock considered 
<Io^iretopushou. importance of letting the beleaguered 

garrison know that succour was at hand outweighed every other 
consideration. The troops, re-formed, accordingly pmshod on. 
The houses in Khas Bazaar were thronged with the enemy. As 
the men approached the archway a tremendous fire opened upon 
them. Neill, who was leading them, passed through the arch- 
way, then, suddenly pulling up his horse, he directed his 
aide-de-camp, Gordon, to gallop back and recall a 
push oi?/’* half-battery which had taken a wrong load. Ho 

remained there sitting on his horse, his head 
turned in the direction from which he expected the half-battery 
to emerge, when a Sipahi, who had taken post on the arch, dis- 
charged his musket at him over the parapet on its 
top. The bullet entered his head behind the left 
ear, and killed him. 

Thus fell one of the bravest and most determined men in the 
British army. Neill had ou]y required opportunity to become 
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groat. Hating pedantry, cant, and circnmlocntion, he was 
essentially a man of action. In the early days t ^ 
the mutiny, when every one from highest to lowest 
seemed utterly abroad, Neill f .ddenly appeared on the scone, 
and by his prompt decision and quick energy had in a moment 
stayed the plague. He was a born warrior, very cool, very 
keen-sighted, and very determined. His military caipacity must 
not bo judged by his condemnation of Havelock’s retreat from 
his first advance. He, I believe, under similar circumstances, 
would have acted similarly. But his judgment was clouded ou 
this occasion by his personal feelings. Ho hftd felt deeply his 
supersession by Havelock, and he disliked him. Every one of 
his own acts was marked by judgment, by a keen appreciation 
of the end to bo attained. In a word, he was a noble type of 
the northern land that owned him. Though thirty- one years 
• have elapsed since ho fell, the memory of him still lives, fresh 
and green, in the hearts of those who knew him — and wdio, 
knowing, loved and respected him — alike in India and in 
England. 

Undeterred by the loss they liatl sustained, the British troops 
pressed on through the Khas Bazaar, fiercely 
assailed bv a musketry lire. Emerging from this, pusbtng on, over- 
the sounds of cheering from the Kesidency en- 
closure suddenly gladdened the ears of the High- 
landers and their comrades. Others of the advancing force, 
who had forced their way through other streets, appeared on 
the scene almost immediately afterwards, and took up the 
cheers most vociferously. Well, indeed, might their hearts swell 
within them ! Those cheers were but the natural outburst of 
the sweetest feelings of which the nature of man is capable — 
tlie plea.Mire of aiding those in dire distress. 

But they are not yet within the enclosaro. The night was 
dark, and, before our troops could enter it, was and reach the gate 
necessary to make a way for them and for the ofiheBaiiiie 
guns. The dis[daceinent of the impediments at ^'***’**' 
the gate of the BailJio Guard which had so long resisted the 
enemy’s assaults caused some dela3^ But at last they were 
removed, and many of the victorious troops entered. Then 
ensued the scene which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
in the last chapter. 

I have said that many of the victorious troops entered. The 
bulk of them, how^cver, lay all that night on .the ground 
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betvroon tho Baillie Guard gateway and the Farhatbalcsh Palace, 
„ and rejoined their ooinradeH early the next morn- 

nigi^' ing. There still remained the rear-guard. Of that 
Mome tbe following guard, even in the morning, there were no tidings. 
'****”^^t 26 noon, consequently, a party was ordered out to 

support or to disengage them. Tllis det'ichment, 
consisting originally of two hundred and fifty men of the 5th 
Se t 26-27 Fusiliers, and Sikhs of the Firuzpur regiment, and 
The mr-guaiti Subsequently reinforced by a hundred men of the 
' 78th Highlanders, under Captain Haliburton, and 
a hundred of th? 32nd, under Captain Lowe, the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Napier. R.E.,* proeooded to the walled 
passage in front of the Motf Mahall Palace, and found the rear- 
guard holding that passage. The junction having 
nargo^.”*^**** i’t-ou effected, the surviving sick and wounded 
were transported, on tlio morning of the 27th,* 
along the river bank into the intrenchment. 

It then became a great object to extricate, from tlie exposed 
position in which it had been left on the 26th, a 
is recovor^r 24-pounder gun, used the previous day against the 
enemy. It was scarcely possible to approach this 
gun, so heavy was the fire maintained on it. The attempt, 
however, was made by three daring men, Olpherts of the 
Bengal, CrUmp of the Madras, Artillery, and Private 'Duffy of 
tke Madras Fusiliers. Crump, an ofiicer of the most brilliant 
promise, was killed; but Duffy, by a display of combined 
daring and ingenuity, managed to fasten a rope to the gun in 
such a manner as to ensure its withdrawal.! 

The gun having been recaptured, earnest endeavours were 
made to open out a road for the whole of the ordnance through 
the palaces to the Residency. At three o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th, the whole force proceeded undiscovered through 
the enemy’s posts, and succeeded in packing the heavy guns 
and waggons in the garden of the Moti Mahall. The garden 
adjoining, and which was held in force by the enemy, was then 
attacked and cai’ried by detachments of the 90th, 32nd, and oth 
Fusiliers, led by Colonel Purnell and Captain McCabe. From 
this point measures were taken to open a road for the guns 


* Now Lord Napier of Magdtlln. 

t Kor tlib act, Duffy, on the rocoramondation of Olpherts, received the 
Victoria Ginsis. 
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tlirougli tho palace, and by the 1st of October every gun and 
waggon was safoly lodged in the intrenebment. 

Such an operation as the relief of Lakhnan by so small a 
force could not indeed be effected, save at a heavy saorifiod of 
life. The actual loss, up*to the 2t)th of September inclusive, in 
killed aixd wotfnded, amounted to five hundred and sixty-four 
officers and men. 'J’hia does not include the casualties sustained 
by tho ^e^r-guard up to the morning of the 27th, amounting to 
sixty-one killed and seventy-seven missing. As the missing 
were sick or wounded men, who had been intercepted or si tin, 
the number of killed of tho rear-guard may b§ counted as the 
total of tho two numbers, or one hundred and thirty-eight. 
This would raise tho entire losses of the relief operation to 
seven hundred and two, ofiBcers and men. Amongst the former 
was Major Cooi)er, commanding tho artillery brigade. By his 
•death the command of that brigade devolved xxpon Major Eyre. 

The force which had thus with such daring and persistent 
bravery reached tho beleaguered Residency disco- 
vered in a few hours that they had reached that rVinrorSd— n'r 
spot only to increase the number of the garrison. reiiev«i~by Havc- 
Mcans of transport for tho combined force wore 
absolutely wanting. Even had they tho transport, was that 
force strong eno'igh to escort tho ladies and children in safety 
to Kanhpur? These were considerations which prcssoil them- 
selves on Sir James Outram. who had, on the 26th, resumed 
command. For the moment, the result of the suocossful advance 
on Lakhnao was that more mouths wore required to be fed — 
more lodgment had become necessary for the garrison. These 
wore difficulties. But to meet and overcome difficulties is one 
of the natural tasks of a real man. How Sir James Outram 
met and conquered them I shall describe in the next volume. 

There remained meanwhile to him, to Havelock, and to their 
gallant comrades the inspiring conviction, that by 
greatly daring they had accomplished a leat un- df^fonc© -andon 
surpassed in the annals of war. The English 
traveller who shall visit Lakhnao may well pause, 
struck with wonder and admiration, as contemplating the 
narrow streets and lofty houses of the city, the size of tho 

g alaces, the extent of the walled enclosures surrounding them, 
e calls to mind that they were a handful of his countrymen 
who forced their way throxigh those narrow streets, the houses 
filled with armed enemies ; who beat down the opposition 
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oflFered tliem hy the foe in those walled enclosures ; — to rush to 
the succour of other men, also countrymen, who, beleaguered in 
a weak position — a position in a military sense not defensible — 
had repulsed, during eighty-seven days, the incessant attacks 
of countless foes. Contemplating ift turn the city and the 
enclosure, ho will be unable to resist the conviction, that the 
relievers and the relieved were in very deed worthy each of 
the other. If he wonder at the possibility of a small force 
maintainihg itself in the battered enclosure of the Residency, 
he will equally doubt the power of repeating a feat such as that 
which Havelocl^and his soldiers accomplished. Both the one 
and the other were impossible had they not been done. That 
both were achieved was due to a combination of qualities which, 
on another field and on a different occasion, exposed our country- 
men to the taunt that they never know Avhen they were beaten. 
The spirit that had animated Raleigh, that had inspired Drake,# 
that had given invincible force to the soldiers of Cromwell, 
that had dealt the first deadly blow to the conqueror of Europe, 
lived in these men — their descendants. It was that spirit, born 
of freedom, which filled their hearts with the conviction that, 
being Englishmen, they were bound to persevere, bound to 
dare every danger, every discomfort, — to conquer. It was not 
simply the joy of battle — the certaminis gaudia which incited 
Attila* to conquest — that animated their hearts. Rather was 


* At the battle of Chalons Attila, ohserviiig llie repulse of tl o altaL*k of 
his troops on a hill which the enemy had succeeded in occupying before him, 
H<‘tit for the commanders of his divisions and thus addressed them : “ After 
having conqucretl under my orders a great part of the world, you ought to 
know what s«»rt of a man 1 am, and I cannot forget what you arc. Let us 
leave to generals accustomed to slumber on the bosom of peace encourage- 
ments of an ordinary character. War is j^our natural condition; vengeance 
your sweetest }>assion. For you a battle is a holiday ; let us celebrate this one 
with joy. Behold your victims ; s-ncrilice them to your glory; to the manes 
of your companions whom they surprised and killed. Here, courage has 
nought to fear iV'mi wile and artifice. These open plains can give cover to 
no nmhuhh. All is open ; all is assured to valour. And what is this army 
that you are about to tight? It is a confused mass of w'(3ak and etlcminato 
nations, afraid of caf»h other, hating each other, and who were tearing eacii 
fither to pieces wdien the fear of your arms united them. Already, before the 
battle, they tremble. It is terror which has hmt them wings to fly to that 
height. They r(‘pont iilioady of having oftcred battle in the plains. They 
seek elevated ground to bo out of reach of your missiles ; tliey would like to 
hide themselves iu the clouds. As for the Romans wo know them already. 
1 only fear the promptitude of their flight. Without awaiting even the lirst 
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it tlie conviction that they were struggling fur the right, that 
they were combating treacherous foes, that England looked to 
them for the vindication of her honour and for the safety of tho 
trust she hud confided to them, that inspired the defenders with 
dogged resolution : — the soldiers who followed Havelock with 
uu elan that \fas irresistible. The men whose great achieve- 
ments, reflecting an eternal glory on their cotmtry, I have but 
faintly portraj^ed, all lived but thirty-one years ago. Some of 
them are with us still. Outram and Havelock, and Inglis and 
Neill, and Eyre and Wilson have passed away, but there aro 
those who remain who emulated their exan^ple. There are, 
too, their successors in the ratiks of the British army, and 
recent history has proved that on these the inspiration of 
great deeds has not been cast away. Tlie men whose deeds I 
have recorded were tried in tho fire. They represented the 
•gallant soldiers from whoso minds neither the assaults of an 
overwhelming enemy, the ])rivations of scanty food, incessmt 
watching, nor the terrible trials of climate, could obliterate tho 
iact that they were Englishmen, and as such were bound to 
conquer — and who did conquer. Their names and their ex- 
ample survive them. Carthage could boast of her Hannibal ; 
Rome of her Scipios and her Cmsar ; Gaul of her Veroingetorix ; 
Franco, too, can speak with ])ride of her Jean d’Arc, of her 
Henri of her Villars, and of the great commanders trained in 
the school of Napoleon. Spain can show her Saragossa ; but no 
other nation in tho w^orld can show a defence equal in its reso- 
luteness and in its result to that of Lakhnao, in which every 

blow they tiro accu.^toincd to tlv Ix lbro the (lust raist d by our lioises* feet. 
Give tliein, then, no time to arian^o iherascives in battle array. Cast yoiir- 
selvt*s ou their siiuabrons ; then, without stopping to pursue your victory over 
them, charge the Alans, tlie Franks, and the Visigoths. They are those 
alone wJiom wo have iici cl to eon(|uer ; they nr*; the nerve*> of tho army ; all 
the rest will fall with them. Think not that }our imlividual fate depends ou 
the enemy. No dart can reach him who is reserved by Mars to sing tho 
song of victory. No dart can touch him who has to coiainer, whilst he who 
has to die wouhl meet his fate even in inglorious ease. Wliy should Fortune 
have given the Huns victory over sci many nations unless it were to prepare 
tliein for the joys of tliis battle? Why should slie have opened to our 
ancestors the Majotic Marsh cloacd and unknown for so many ages? .... If 
circumstances do not deceive me — here — here before us — is the field of whicli 
so many exploits have been the promise and the forerunners.* For myself, I 
will be th^ first to launch my javelin against the enemy — let him die wlio 
shall refuse to follow Attila I (Si quis potuerit Attila pugnante oiium ferru, 
i?cpultiis est).” — Joriiaiides, de Helms Geticis, c. 12. 

YOL. III. 2 B 
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man was a hero and every woman a heroine. To find a parallel 
we must search the records of England herself, and go h&ck to 
Clive at Arkat and to Flint at Wandiwash. 

I leave Lakhnao now, and with regret. But I leave it for a 
field not less noble. For I have to narrate now how* it was that 
the imperial city of Dehli succumbed to the army which had so 
patiently and so persistently assailed it. 
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(vide page 174.) 

Ts 1831, General Lionel Showers puLlislicd a pamphlet con- 

taining some correspondence he had had with me on fho subject of tlio 
insufficient notice I had given of his exploits in the earlier editions of my 
lustory of the Indian Mutiny. The first and second letters of that 
correspondence sjieak for themselves. The first contaihed the complaint 
of General ^howers; the second, my answer to that complaint. The third 
l^*tter reiterated his shallow claims, and ended, characteristically, with a 
sneer at myself. Utterly indillerent to the sarcasms which were the 
natural consequence of my refusal to endorse his shadowy claims, I declined 
to bandy peisonalities with General Showers, and left his second letter 
unnoticed. 

In the pamphlet of 1881 no attack was made u])on tlic late Sir George 
LawTcncc. Sir George Lawrence was alive, and the Lawrences were still 
a power; but General Showers had not forgotten tliat, at an unexnmided 
crisis in the history of British India, he had seivcd under Sir George 
Lawrence,^ and that Sir George Lawrence had recorded his opinion that, in 
that crisis, he had found him, “ when every other officer hurried to his 
post,'’ loitering at Abu and en routes neglectful of his orders, and gmlty (►f 
repeated acts of disobedience and defiance of his authoiity. He waited, 
then, till' that illustrious man should no longer bo alive to reply to him ; 
then, conveniently “clearing out a long-disused cabinet,” he proceeded to 
concoct “a missing chapter of the fndian Mutiny,” characteri.scd by praise 
of himself and dejireciation of his former chief. I say nothing of liis 
remarks regarding myself; I plead guilty to the charge of declining to 
distort the truth in order to fabricate a hero out of inferior clay. 

With respect to the conduct of General Showers during the Mutiny, I 
may repeat here what I have written in a footnote in the text, that the 
question was fully disposed of by the Governor-General of India in 
Council (Lord Canning), in letter No. 727, dated February 24, 18G0. 
That letter thus concludes ; 

“ On a full review of all the proceedings set forth in the correspondence, 
and especially of the particular instances above adverted to, his Excellency 
cannot avoid the conclusion that Captain Showers, notwithstanding his 
good abilities and his zeal for the public service, does not possess cither the 
judgment or the temper required in an oflScer entrusted with political 
duties. His conduct has been marked by unjustifiable opposition to the 
orders of iiis superior, needless disputes with other officers, and a desire to 

2 a 2 
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meddle with the duties which do not hel ng to him. lie has fai’ed to 
profit by the warn ng formerly addressed to him on this head. His 
Excellency therefore dismisses Captain Showers from the Rajpootana 
Agency, and directs that his services be placed at the disposal of the 
Military Department. You will accordfngly lake measures to relieve 
Captain Showers at once.” » 

GenciMl Showers has the audacity to argue that that decision, which 
w’as final, and was never altered, was virtually cancelled by a letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary of State t!ie 14th April, 18G2. But 
wliat arc the facts? Major Showers, as he then was, had represented to 
the Secretary of State that, in consequence of the non-confirmaticm by the 
Government of Inriia of his appointment as Political Agent in Mewar, he 
had been subjected to a considerable pecuniary loss. The reply of the 
Secretary of State ran, with refeience to that point, as follows : 

Adverting to the exce])tional circumstances of the times, to the claims 
necessarily made on tlie hospitality of officers in the j)osition you then 
held, and to the particular facts which you have stated, Sir Charles Wocwl 
is willing to take this part of yonr case into his favourable consideration. 
He will, therefore, call the attention of the Government of India to the 
subject, and to request that, if, as he believes, the full salary of the Mewar 
Agency has not been disbursed to any other officer, the dilieronce between 
the allowances of the officiating and the confirmed appointment, during 
the period of your employment as Political Agent at Mewar, be disbunseil 
to you.” 

The sense of this decision is too plain, one would think, to be ca])abl(3 
of being distorted. The Secretary of State says, in so niniijf words, to 
Major Showers: “ Wc will ncvfc punish you hy fine as well as by disiinssaL 
You probably incurred expenses which yonr full salary was inj; ended to 
meet ; therefore you shall have that full salary.” To those acquainted wiih 
the financial rules of the Government of India, even ihis explanation is 
superfluous. By those rules an officer who may not be confirmed in an acting 
appointment is entitled only to the half-stafl' salary. To disburse to him 
tlie full-stair pay the sanction of the Secretary of State is necessary ; and 
when, as in the case of General Showers, excei)lional circumstances occur, 
bucli sanction is rarely withheld. 

The claim, then, made by General Showers, that the grant of his fnll- 
stair j)ay, accompanied as it was by an alludon to h s “admitted zeal and 
ability,” cleansed him from the condemnation ot his conduct during the 
Mutiny by the Government of India, is, then, simply impudent. Nor 
would it bo necessary to notice it further but that the iriqmtlencc, set forth 
with all the hectoring of a Captain Bobadil, is liable to be accepted as 
truth by the untravellcd Englishman, to Avhom the antecedents of 
General Showers, and the measure of him taken in India, may not bo 
known. 

It is by the character a man has borne in the country where he has 
spent the best years of his life that his worth or worthlessness must be 
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judged; not by the veneer ho may 5sume after ho has retired from the 
ticene of his life*labours. Now, Gen ral Showers spent all the best years 
of his life in India* His character was well known in that country, alike 
by those in the service as by those out of it. Let us see how he was 
regarded there. • 

Perhaps the best mode of ascertaining this fact is to refcord the im- 
pression of him wliicli his recent book, published in 1888, has called forth. 
The leading paper of the North-western Provinces is ‘ The Pioneer.* 4'he 
following are the terras in which that able and honest journal reviews 
General Showers’s latest work, *A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny.’* 

‘‘This brochure is, in the main, an attempt on the part of General 
Showers to vindicate himself, l»is action, and his fK)licy as Political 
Resident in Me war (Udaipur) from the blame, tacit and expressed, cast 
upon them at the time by the late General Sir George St. Patrick 
Lawrence. The vindication comes rather late in the day, and certainly 
loses all value and force from having been delayed until long after the 
^leath of the officer against whom it is mainly directed. Colonel Mallcson, 
who, in his history ot the Mutiny, took Sir George Lawrence’s view of the 
matter, comes in for some harsh and bitter remarks, backed by a manipu- 
lated quotation from Shakespeare. He, however, is to the fore, and, 
should he think it worth while, which is hardly likely, can ably protect 
himself. Against Sir George Lawience, General showers will hardly be 
allowed to score an ex-par te decree. General Showers, moreover, states 
([). 191) that, having been removed by the Local Government for acting 
without orders, jiresumably uf)on report by General Lawrence, ho was 
i*<.^stored to office by the Secretary of State on ap[)eal. He gives no copies, 
either of the oiiginal report or of either of these onlcrs, though he prints 
copies of several other papers far less to the point than these would have 
been. If General Showers ‘ leit the Court without a stain upon his 
character, sunounded by bis fi lends,’ where the necessity for this long- 
delayed whitewash? General Sliowers’ appeal was apparently made in 
February, 1862, and presumably his restoration took place in that year. 
(Somewhat characteristically, he gives, as the grounds of his restoration 
by the Secretary of State, an extract from his memorandum of appeal.) 
It is not clear, therefore, why — sixteen years thereafter, when his op|x>nent 
and many of the other actors in those scenes have passed away — he has 
,iiow seen fit to open up tl:;s matter in so polemical a fashion. The 
necessity for the present work is the less apparent as General Showers 
claims to have ‘ conclusively disposed of the matter ’ by the publication 
of a counterblast to Colonel Malleson in 1881. 

“ Captain Showers placed on record, at the Board of Control, India Office 
(sic), in the spring of 1856, a memorandum in which, while criticising the 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, he foretold the Mutiny as a result 


* *A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny:* by Lieutenant-Geneml 
Charles Lionel Showers. I.ongmans, Green and Co., London and Now York.* 
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thereof, A copy of this inenioranclum he brought out to India in the 
same year and laid before Lord Oanning. It is unfortunate that so weigh ty 
a document as this must have been, and one so useful to future historio- 
graphers, has been lost to the world. The original is lost, the copy given 
to Lord Canning is not forthcoming, and the author of so important a 
State papei* set ins to have kept no copy of it. General Showers states, in 
words given as Lord Canning’s own, that that statcstnafi, whil^ convinced, 
or nearly so, by the views set forth in this j aper, refrained from acting 
upn them because * what lie (Captain Showers) advocates would involve 
a reversal of the policy which I am sent to carry out, viz., the consolidation 
of the Empire (?) through the absorption of the Native States* The 
Italics and query are our own. We take liberty very gravely to doubt if 
Lord Canning eve». permitted himself to say anything of the sort. Not 
only in this sentence, but in several other places. General Showers ante- 
dates the ‘ Empire ’ of India. He more than once styles the Queen of 
1857-58 by her recently assumed Imperial title, as when he speaks of 
* assumption by the Qneen-Empress of direct rule over India at the latter 
end of 1858.’ ^ 

‘‘We learn from this work (p. 8) that it was to Captain Showers that 
we owed the first inception of the design of the diversion of the troops of 
the China Expedition to the aid of India. We had been under the impression 
that that idea had first emanated, whence so many heroic ideas sprang, 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, who advised Lord Canning somewhat to that 
effect immediately after hearing of the events of the 11th May at Mirath. 

“Into the controversial matter, which is clearly the main motif ot the 
work, we need not enter further. As a contribution to the history of the 
Mutiny and Rebellion of 1857-58 there is little that is new. The title is 
a misnomer. There is no ‘ missing chapter ’ of that time which is now 
told for the first time. The only things ‘ missing ’ — and as to those we 
have to take General Showers’ authority — are Captain Showers’ despatches 
of the time, or some of them, which he roundly charges General Lawrence 
with having burked or misrepresented. The historical part of the work is 
an account ol the occurrences of the Mutiny in Mewar, principally at 
Udaipur and Niraach and the neighbourhood, which has all been told 
and recorded, officially atid otherwise, far more ably and clearly than it is 
recounted in this book; for General Showers’ is not the pen of a ready 
writer. Some local touches and episodes, both before and behind the 
seems, such as could only be given by a leading local actor in the drama, 
there undoubtedly are. In particular, the staunch and universally recog- 
nised loyalty of the House of Mewar, in the person of the Maharaj Rana 
Samp Singh, is set forth more precisely, and with greater insistence and 
oetail, than we remember to have seen elsewhere. Indeed, one of the 
chief raisons d^etre of the book is the establishment of the position, that 
the active loyalty of the Maharaj Rana in those troublous and trying 
times, and the powerful material aid given by the Durbar to the British 
arms, were mainly due to the ^licy of Captain G. L. Showers, which set 
aside and was, ab initio and throughout, antagonistic to that .previously 
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juirsued and subsequently advocated by bis predecessor and thereafter 
Chief, Brigadier-General George St, Patsick Lawrence.” 

But this is not all. General S’ jwers had apparently forgotten that, 
although the Old Lion was dead, there were young lions ready and resolute 
to vindicate their father’s Ame. One of these, Mr. A. J. Lawrence, as 
soon as he read >he review I have just quoted from the ‘Pioneer,’ hurled 
at the presumptuous libeller of his sire’s name the sharp-pointed javelin I 
have extracted from that paper. Addressing the editor of the ‘Pioneer, 
Mr. Lawrence wrote : 

“Your notice of General Showers* attack on my late father requires ' 
sciine notice. I gather from the little mention made of this book in my 
letters from home that neither my brother nor any'bf Sir George’s old 
assistants think Showers worth powder and ^hot. He was re-cinployed in 
Gwalidr in 1864, and after six months was dropped. The Gwalidr 
officials have probably a warm remembrance of him. Most native states 
where he served found him expensive, and, if my recollection is right, the 
• attack on Nimbhara and the Tonk intrigue were the cause of his leaving 
llajputana, and of his (long-delayed) abuse of Sir George Lawrence. 
Showers had a certain cleverness and facility with his pen, which, however, 
by your account, seems to have left him; but he was vain, unscrupulous, 
and self-laudatory. Belused employment by the Foreign Ofiice, not 
wantO'l by the Army, he did general duty at Peshdwar for some time. I 
have the best authority for knowing the opinion there held ol him. Ho 
oftcred himself, in Lord Mayo's time, as a member of the Legislative 
Council, on the sui^poscd strength of his acquaintance with the cHminal 
tribes of India. Great was Lord Mayo’s surprise and indignation on 
lioaring of this suggestion. Showers subsequently lived, and tiled to raise 
cotton, at Dehra Dun ; and his last appearance in India was an unsuccess- 
ful application for exemption of stamp duty. And this is the man who 
presumes, five years after my father’s death, and thirty years after the 
time of which he professes to be the only true historian, to attack a man 
with whom, when Lord Lawrence came out as Viceroy, and my father 
Avas with him in Calcutta, he vvas willing and anxious to renew his 
acquaintance. 

“ Allahabad, 20th July. (Signed) A. J. Lawrence.” 

In this letter Mr. Lawrence describes his father’s assailant as “ vain, 
unscrupulous, and self-laudatory.” The description will be accepted by 
nil who knew General Showers in India. In that country the qualities 
denoted by those adjectives were constantly leading him into hot water. 
In a word, they did much to ruin his career. I much fear that in this, 
the last of his many warfares — all of his own seeking— they have not 
contributed to his reputation with posterity. It can scarcely bo a con- 
solation to General Showers to know that, whilst his two self-laudatory 
hooks are but little known now, and will be absolutely unknown to the 
generation that will come after, this self-sought expose of himself will bo 
read wherever the English language is spoken. 
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OJjflcial Iteport of the Dffence of Lakhnao (vklc Chapter II. Book IX.). 

“From BuiOADi^fR Inoms, Commanding Garrison of Lakhnao, to the 
Secretary to /^iovernmext Military Department, Calcutta, 

Dated, ‘-Lakhnao, 2Cth September, 1S.>7, 

^'SiR, — In conseijuence of the very d(‘e])ly*to-be-Iainented deati) ot 
Brigadier-General Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.C.B,, late in command of tlie 
Oudh Field Force, the duty of narratim^ the military eveuls wbicli have 
occurred at Lakhnar) since 29th June last, has devohed u[)on myself. 

“On the evening of that day several reports reached Sir Henry 
Lawrence that the rebel army, in no very considerable force, would march 
from Oliinhat (a small village about eiglit miles distant on the road to 
Faizabad) on Lakhnao on the following morning; and the late Brigadier- 
General therefore determined to make a strong reconnoissanco in that 
'direction, with the view, if p(jssihle, of meeting the force at a disadvantage, 
either at its entrance into the suburbs of the city, or at the bridge acro^s 
the Gokral, which is a small stream intersecting the Faizabad road, about 
half-way between Lakhnao and Cliinhat. ' • 

“ The force destined for this service, and which was composed ns follows, 
moved out at 6 a.m. on the morning of the 30th June : — 

Artillery,---¥oxLv guns of No. — Horse Light Field Battery. 

Pour ditto of No. 2 Oudh Field Battery. 

Two <Htto of No. 3 ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-inch Howitzer. 

’ Cavalry, — Troop of Volunteer Cavalry. 

120 Troopers of Detachments belonging to the 1st, 2nd and 3rl 
Beginients of Oudh Irregular Cavalry, 

Infantry, — 300 Her Majesty’s 32nd. 

150 l3th Native Infantry. 

GO 48th Native Infantry. 

20 71st Native Infantry (Sikhs), 

“ The troops, misled by the re]K)rts of wayfarers — who stated that there 
wore few or no men between liakhnao and Chinhat — proceeded somewhat 
further tlian had been originally intended, and suddenly fell in with the 
■enemy, who had up to that time eluded the vigilance of the advance guard 
by concealing themselves behind a long lino of trees in overwhelming 
•niupbers. TTio Furo]?ean force and the howitzer, with the native infantry, 
liek} the foe in check for some time, and hatl the six guns of the Oudli 
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Artillery been faithful, and the Sikh Cavalry sho\Yn a better tront, the day 
would have been won in spite of an immense disparity in numbers. But 
the Oudo artillerymen and drivers were traitors. They overturned the 
guns into ditches, cut tlie traces of their horses, and abandoned ihem, 
regardless of the remonstraftces and exertions of their own officers, and of 
tiiose of Sir Hepry Lawrence’s lieaded by the ikigadier-General in 
person, who himseif drew his sword ui)on these rebels. Every effort to 
induce them to stand having proved ineffectual, the Jorcc, exposed to a 
vastly sui>crior fire of artillery, and completely outflanked on both sides by 
an overpowering body of infiintry and cavalry, which actually got into our 
rear, was compelled to retire with the loss of three pieces of artillery, which 
fell into the hands of the enemy, in consequence of the rank treachery of 
the Oudh gunners, and with a very grievous list ol^villed and wounded. 
Tlie heat was dreadful, the gun ammunition was expended, and the almost 
total want of cavalry to protect onr rear made our retreat most disastrous. 

“ All the officers behaved well, and the exertions of the small body of 
Volunteer Cavalry — only forty in number — under Captain Padcliffe, 7th 
Light Cav airy, ’wore most praiseworthy. Sir Henry Lawrence subsequently 
conveyed his thanks to myself, who had, at his request, accompanied him 
upon this occasion, Colonel Case being in command of II.M.’s 32ud. He 
also expressed his approbation of the way in which his staff— Captain 
Wilson, Ofiiciating Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General; Lieutenant 
James, Sub-Assistant Commissriry' General ; Captain Edgell, Officiating 
Military Secretary ; and Mr. Couj^er, C.S., — the last of whom had actetl 
as Sir Henry Lawrence’s A.D.C. from the commencement of the dihtur- 
hance^— had conducted themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir 
Henpy’ further particularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant 
conduct of Captain Padcliffe and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the Artillery, 
(who worked the howitzer successfully until incapacitated by a wound), to 
the prominent notice of the Governnieot of India. The manner in which 
Lieutenant Birch, 71st N.I., cleared a village with a party of Sikh 
skirmishers, also elicited the admiration of the Brigadier-General. The 
conduct of Lieutenant Hardin ge, who, with his handiul of horse, covered 
the retreat of the rear-guard, was extolled by Sir Henry, who expressed 
liis intention of mentioning the services of this gallant officer to His 
liordsljip in Council. Lieutenant-Colonel Case, who commanded H.M.’s ^ 
r'l'ind Jtegiment, was mortally wounded whilst gallantly leading on his 
men. The service had not a more deserving officer. The command de- 
volved on Captain Steevens, who also received a death-wound shortly 
afterwards. The command tlicn fell to Captain Mansfield, who has since 
iHed of cholera. A list of the casualties on this occasion accompanies the 
Despatch. 

“ It remains to report the siege operations. 

*^It will bo in the recollection of His Lordship in Council that it was 
the original intention of Sir Henry Lawrence to occupy not only the 
Residency, but also the fort called Machchi Bhawan — an old dilapidated 
edifice, which had been hastily rei>aircd for the occasion, though the 
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defences were even at the last moment very far from complete, and were, 
moreover, commanded by many houses in the city. The situation of the 
Machchi Bhawan with regard to the Residency has already been 
described to the Government of India. 

“^The untoward event of the 30th June so far diminished the whole 
available force, that we had not a sufliciont number of nijfn remaining to 
occupy both positions. The Brigadier-General, therefore, on the evening 
of the 1st July, signalled to the garrison of tlio Machchi Bhawan to 
evacuate and blow up that fortress in the course of the night. The orders 
were ably carried out, and at 12 p.m. the force marched into the Residency 
with their guns aVid treasure without the loss of a man ; and shortly after- 
wards the cxr>losion of 240 barrels of gunpowder and 6,000,000 ball 
cartridges, which wfrre lying in the magazine, announced to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his officers — who were anxiously awaiting the report — the 
comj)leto destruction of that post and all that it contained. If it had not 
been for this wise and strategic measure, no member of the Lucknow 
garrison, in all probability, would have survived to tell the tale ; for, as 
has already b( cn stated, the Machchi Bhawan was commanded from other 
jiarts of the town, and was, moreover, indiffeiently provide<l with heavy 
artillery ammuniiioii, while the difficulty, suffering, and loss which the 
Residency garrison, even with the reinforcement thus obtained from the 
Machchi Bhawan, has undergone in hoi ling the position, is sufficient to 
show that, if the original intention of holding both posts had been adhered 
to, both would have inevitably fallen. 

“ It is now my very painful duty to relate the calamity which befell us 
at tlic commencement of the siege. On the 1st July an 8-inch shell burst 
in the room in the Reside^icy in which Sir H. Lawrence was sittihg^ 'i’he 
missile burst between him and Mr. Couper, close to both ; but without 
injury to either. I'he who'e of his staff implored Sir Henry to take 
up other quarters, as the Residency had then become the special target for 
the round-shot and shell of the enemy. This, however, he jestingly 
declined to do, observing that another shell would certainly never be 
l)itchedinto that small room. But Providence had ordained otherwise, for 
on the very hext day he was mortally wounded by the fragment of 
another shell which burst in the same room, exactly at the same spot. 
I'aptaiii Wilson, Dejiuty Assistant Adjutant-General, received a contusion 
at the same time. 

“ Tile late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his last hour 
was rapidly apjiroaching, directed me to assume command of the troops, 
and appointed Major Banks to succeed him in the office of Chief Com- 
missioner. He lingered in great agony till the morning of the 4tb July, 
when he expired, and the Government was thereby deprived, if I may 
.venture to say so, of the services of a distinguished statesman and a most 
gallant soldier. Few men have ever possessed to the same extent the 
power which ho enjoyed of winning the hearts of all tho<e with whom he 
came in contact, and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous devotion 
for himself and for the Government which he served. The successful 
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defence of the position has been, under Providence, solely attributable to 
the foresight 'which he evinced in the timely commencement of the 
necessary operations, and the great shill and untiring personal activit> 
which he exhibited in carrying them into efifecL All ranks possessed 
such confidence in his judgment and his fertility of resource, that the 
news of his fall was received hronghout the garrison with feelings of 
consternation ’t^nly second to the grief which was inspired in the hearts of 
all l>y the loss of a public benefactor and a warm porsogal friend. Feeling 
as keenly and as gratefully as I do the obligations that the whole of us 
arc under to this great and good man, 1 trust the Government of India 
will pardon me for having attempteil, however imperfectly, to ixntray 
them. In him every good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a chief 
capable of discriminating, and ever on the alert to jieward merit, no matter 
liow humble the sphere in which it was exhibited. 

“ The garrison had scarcely recovered tlie shock which it had sustained 
in the loss of its revered and beloved General, when it had to mourn the 
death of that able and respected ofiicer, Major Banks, the Ofliciating Chief 
Commissioner, who reccivtd a bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost on the 21st July, and died without a groan. 

“The description of our position, and the state of our defences when 
the siege began, arc so fully set forth in the accompanying Memorandum, 
lurnished by the Garrison Engineer, that I shall content myself with 
bringing to the notice of His Lordship in Council the fact that, when the 
blockade was commenced, only two of our batteries were completed, part 
of the defences were yet in an unfinished condition, and the buildings in 
tlie immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the enemy, were only very 
jiartijilly cleared away. Indeed, cur heaviest losses have been caused by 
the fire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed in the adjoining mosques 
and houses of the native nobility, the necessity of destroying which bad 
been rejieatedly drawn to the attention of Sir Henry by the staff of 
Engineers ; but his invariable reply was, ‘ Spare the holy places, and 
private property, too, as far as possible;’ and we have consequently 
suffered severely from our very tenderness to the religious prejudices and 
respect to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. As soon as 
the enemy had thoroughly completed the investment of the Residency, 
they occupied these houses, some of which were within easy pistol-shot of ^ 
our barricades, in immen^o force, and rapidly made loop-holes on those ^ 
sides which bore on our post, from which they kept up a terrific and 
incessant fire day and night, which caused many daily casualties, as there 
could not have beecn less than 8,000 men firing at one time into our 
jiosition. Moreover, there was no place in the whole of our works that 
could be considered safe, for several of the sick and wounded who were 
lying in the Banqueting Hall, which had been turned into an hospital, 
wore killed in the very centre of the building, and the widow of Lieutenant 
Dnrin and other women and children were shot dead in rooms into whicli 
it had not been ]>reviously deemed' possible that a bullet could penetrate. 
.Neither were tl.e enemy idle in erecting batteries. They soon had from 
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twenty to twenty-five gciin*? in position^ some of them of very largo calibre. 
These were planted all round our post at small distances, some being 
actually within fifty yards of our defences, but in places where our own 
heavy guns could not reply to them, while the perseverance and ingenuity 
of the enemy in erecting barricades in front of ofid around their guns, in a 
very short time rendered all attempts to silence them^by musketry 
entirely unavailing, Neither could they bo effectually silenced by shells, 
by reason of their extreme proximity to our position, and because, more- 
over, the enemy had recourse to digging very narrow trenches about eight 
feet in depth in rear of each gun, in which the men lay while our shells 
were flying, and which so effectually concealed them, even while working 
the gun, that our baQleJ sharp-shooters could only see their hands while 
in the act of loading. ^ 

“ The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant fire 
of cannon and musketry until the 20th July, on which day, at 10 a.m., 
they assembled in very great force all around our position, and exploded a 
lieavy mine inside our outer line of defences at the water gate. 'J'ho 
mine, however, which was close to the Redan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. But, as soon 
as the smoke had cleaied away, the enemy boldly advanced under cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of storming 
the Redan, But they were icceived with such a heavy fire, that, after a 
short struggle, they fell back with much loss. A strong column advanced 
at the same time to attack Innes’s post, and came on to within ten 3'ards 
of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th N.I,, wlio 
con'.mandcd the position, and his brave garrison, composed of gentlemen 
of the Uncovenanted Service, a few of Her Majesty’s 32nd Foot,* and of 
the 13th N.I., an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, which they were 
not slow to avail themselves of. and the enemy were driven back with great 
slangliter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost every ontjx)St, 
but were invariably defeated, and at 2 p.m. they ceased their attempts to 
storm the place, although their musketry fire and cannonading continued 
to harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters proceeded in tliis manner 
until tlio 10th August, when the enemy made another assault, liaving 
])roviously sprung a mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely 
destroyed our defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great 
j>ortion of the outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. Schilling’s 
garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach appeared, through which a 
icgimect could have advanced in perfect order, and a few of the enemy 
came on with the utmost determination, but were met with such a 
withering flank fire of musketry from the officers and men holding the top 
of the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, leaving the more 
adventurous of their numbers lying on the crest of tiie breach. While 
this operation was going on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpore 
battery, and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the 
ditch. They were, however, dislodgckl by hand grenades. At Captain 
Anderson’s jiost they also came boldly forward with scaling ladders, which 
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they planted against the wall ; but here, as clseuhei^ they wwe met with 
the must indomitable resolution, and, the leaders being slain, the rest fled, 
leavin.x the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-holed defences, 
from whence ihey kept tip for the rest of the day an unusually heavy 
cannonade and musketry ^re. On the 18th August the en^y sprung 
another mine Jn front of the Sikh lines with very fiital effect. Captniu 
Orr (unattached), Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who commanded the 
small body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown into the air, 
but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than a severe 
shaking. The garrison, however, were not so fortunate. No less than 
eleven men were buried alive under the ruins, from whence it was 
iinix)ssible to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the 
enemy fiom houses situated not ten yards in fiotft of the breach. Tliu 
(ixplosion was followed by a general assault of a less determine I nature 
than the two former efforts, and the enemy were consequently repulsed 
without much difficulty. But they succeeded, under cover of the bi*each, 
in establishing themselves in one of the houses in nur position, from which 
they were driven in the evening by the bayonets of H.M.’s 82Dd and 84th 
Font. On the 5th Sei)tember the enemy "made their last seriotis assault. 
Having exploded a large mine, .a few feet short of the bastion the 
18-pounier gun, in Major Apthorp’s ])ost, they advanced with large heavy 
scaling ladders, wdiich they planted against the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They were, hoiv- 
ever, speedily driven back with loss by hand grenades and musketry. A 
few minutes subsequently they sprung another mine close to the Brigade 
Moss, and advanced boldly ; but sotni the corpses strewed in the <;arden in 
fronf of the x^o'^t bore testimony to the f.ital accuracy of the rifle and 
inbskctry fire of ihti gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
iguoininiously, leii\ing their loader — a fine-looking old native officer — 
among the slain. At other xiosts they made similar attacks, but with loss 
resolution, and cverji where with the same want of success. Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as they came on with much 
determination, and at night they were seen bearing large numbers of their 
killed and wounded over the biidges in tlio direction of tlie cantonments, 
•i’he above is a faint attcnqjt at a dc'Ciipdon of the four great struggles 
which i I ave occurred during this ])r<)tracted sca’=;on of exertion, exposure, 
and snffVring. His Lordship in Council will perceive that the enemy ^ 
invariably cornmf^iiccd his attacks by the explosion of a mine, a species of 
offensive warfare for the exercise of which our position was unfortunately 
peculiarly situated ; and, had it not been for the most untiling vigilance uu 
our part in watching and blowing up their mines before they were com- 
pleted, the assaults would probably liave been much mere numerous, and 
might, perha[)s, have ended in the capture of the place. But, by counter- 
mining in all directions, we succeeded in detecting and destroying no loss 
than tour of the enemy’s subterraneous advances towards important 
positions, two of which operations were eminently successful, as on one 
occasion uot lesu than eight of them were blown into the air, and twenty 
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PufTered a similar fate on the second explosion. The labour, howover, 
which devolved upon us in making thvse countermines, in the absence of a 
body of^ skilled miners, was very heavy.^ 'ihe Bight Honourable the 
Govemor^General in Council will feel that it would be impossible to crowd 
within the limits of a despatch even the princi|ftl events, much more the 
individual acts of gallantry, which have markra this proti*{^)ted struggle. 
'But I can conscientiously declare my conviction tdiat lew troops have ever 
undergone greater totdsbips, exposed as they have been to a n-ver-ceaaing 
musketry fire and cannonade. They have also experienced the alternate 
vicissitudes of extreme wet and of intense heat, and that, too, with very 
insufficient shelter from either, and in many places without any shelter at 
all. In addition to Imving had to repel real attacks, they have been 
exposed night and day u> the hardly less harassing false alarms which the 
enemy have been constantly raising. The insurgents have frequently 
fired very heavily, soundcel the advance and shouted for several hours 
together, though not a man could be seen, with the view, (»f course, of 
liara‘?sing our small and exhausted force, in which object they succeeded, 
for no part has been strong enough to allow of a portion only of th« 
garrison being prepared in the event of a frdse attack being turned into a 
real one. , All, therefore, had to stand to their arms, and to remain at their 
]mts until the demonstration had ceased; and such attacks were of 
almost nightly occurrence. The whole of the officers and men have been 
on duty night and day during the eishty-soven days which the siege has 
lasted, up to the arrival of fc>ir J. Outram, G.C.B. In addition to this 
incessant military duty, the force has been nightly employed in repairing 
defences, in moving guns, in burying dead anin)als, in conveying ammuni- 
tion and commissariat stores from one place to another, and in dther 
fatigue duties too numerous and too trivial to enumerate hen*. I feel, 
however, that any Wi>rds of mine will fail to convey any adequate idea of 
whnt our fatizue and labours have been — labours in which all Vfinks find 
all classes, civilians, oflicers, and soldiers, have all borne an equally noble 

I iart. All have together descended into the mines, all have together 
landled the shovel lor the interment of the putrid bullock, and all, 
accoutred with musket and bayonet, have rcliLVed each other on sentry 
without ngard to the distinctions of rank, civil or military. Notwith- 
standing all these hardships, the garrison has made no less than five 
sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest guns, and blew, 
up several of the houses from which they had kept up their most 
harassing fire. Owing to the extreme paucity of our numbers, each man 
was taught to feel tliat on his own individual eilbrts alone dej^ended in no 
small measure the safety of the entire position. This consciousness 
incited every officer, soldier, and man to defend the post assigned to him 
with sucli desperate tenacity, and to fight for the lives which Providence 
had entrusted to his care with such dauntless determination, that the 
enemy, despite their constant attacks, their heavy mines, tlieir over- 
whelming numbers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed in gaining 
>ne single inch of ground within the bounds of this straggling position, 
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which was so feebly fortified that, had they once obtained a footing in 
any of the outposts, the whole place must inevitably have fiillcn* 

‘‘ If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature ol‘ the struggle 
which we have, under God’s blessing, so long and so successfully waged, I 
would point to the roofless aifd ruinra house, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mines, ^ the open Inedche^, to the shattered and disabled guns 
and defences, and^ lastly, to long and melancholy li^t of the brate and 
devoted officers and men who bave falleiu lliese silent .witnesses bear 
sad and solemn testimony to the way in which this feeble positiba' has 
been defended. During the mly part of these vic'Sftitndes, we were left 
without my information whatever regarding the posture of affairs outside. 
An occasional spy did, indeed, come in with the objgct of inducing our 
sipabis and servants to desert; but the intelligence derived from sucli 
sources was, of course, entiraly untrustworthy. We senu our messengers 
daily, calling for tu<t and asking for information, none of whom ever 
returned until the 26th day of the siege, when a pensioner named Angad 
came back with a letter from General Havelock’s camp, informing us that 
’ they were advancing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, and 
would bo with us in five or six days. A messenger was immediately 
despatclicd requesting that on the evening of their arrival on the outskirts 
of the city two rockets might be sent rp, in order that we might take the 
necessary measures for assisting them while forcing their way in. The 
sixth day, however, expired, and they came not; hut for many evenings 
alter officers and men watched for the ascension of the expected rockets, 
with hopes such as make the heart sick. Wo knew not then, nor did wo 
learn u^jtil the 29th August — or thirty-five days later — that the relieving 
force, after having fought most nobly to effect our deliverance, had been 
obliged to fall back for reinforcements; and thU was the last communica- 
tion we received until two days before the arrival of Sir James Outram, on 
the 25th September. 

** Besides iieavy visitations of cholera and small-pox, wc have also had to 
contend against a sickness which has almost universally pervaded the 
garrison. Commencing with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a 
low fever, combined with diarrhoea ; and, although few or no men have 
actually died from its effects, it leaves behind a weakness and lassitude 
which in the absence of all material sustenance save coarse beef and 
still coarser flour, none have been able entirely to get over. The mortality, 
among the women and children, and especially among the latter, from 
these diseases and from other causes, has been p(?rbaps, the most painful 
characteristic of the siege. The want of native servants has also beep a 
source of much privation. Owing to the suddenness with which we were 
besieged, many of these people who might, perhaps, have otherwise proved 
faithful to their employers, but who were outside the defrnces at the time, 
were altogether excluded. Very many more deserted, and several families 
were consequently left without the services of a single domestic. Several 
ladies have bad to tend their children, and even to v^ash their own clothes, 
a.s Will as to cook their scanty meals entirely unaided. Combiuoi^^itli 
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the ahscnco of servants, the want of projicr accommodation has probably 
been the cause of much of the disease with which we have been afilictcd. 

I cannot refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of His Lordship in 
Council the patient endurance and the Christhn resignation which have 
been* evinced by the^ wom*:»3 of this garrison* • They have animated ^s by 
their example. Mahy, alas 1 have made widows, ai>d their children^ 
fatheriesst in this cruel struggle. But all such seem reshjned to the will 
of Provideuw, and many, among whom may be mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of Polehanipton, of Barber, and of Gall, have, after 
example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves the tender and 
solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying poldiei’s in the hospital. 

‘‘ It only remains^or me to bring to the favourable notice of His Lord- 
ship in Council the names of those officers who have most distinguished 
themselves, and affiirded me the most vnluable assistance in these 
operations. Many of the best and bravest of these now rest from their 
labours. Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Case and Captain lladcliffe, 
whose services have already been narrated; Captain Francis, 13th N.I.; 
— who was killed by a round-shot — had particularly attracted the attention * 
of Sir H. Lawrence lor his conduct while in command of the Maclichi 
Bhawan ; Captain Pultun, of the Engineers, who also was struck by a 
round-sliot, had, up to the time of his early and lamented death, afforded 
me the most invaluable aid; he was, indeed/ indefatigable. Major 
Anderson, the Chief Eudneer, though, from the commencement of the 
siege, incapable of physical exertion from the effects of the disease under 
which he evenlually sank, merited iny warm acknowledgments for his 
able counsel ; Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distinguished 
himself at Chinhut, where ho received two wounds, which ended in liis 
<leath ; Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, 7tli Light Cavalry, who^wcio 
killed at their posts; Captain Hughes, 57th N.I., who was mortally 
wounded at the capture of a house which formed one of the enemy’s out- 
pohts ; Captain McCabe, of the 32nd Foot, who was killed at the head of 
his men while leading his fourth sortie ; as well as Capt;nn Mansfield, of 
the same corj)s, who died of cholera — were all officers who had distinguished 
themselves highly. Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman volunteer, and Mr. 
Boyson, of the Uncovenanted Service — who fell when on the look-ont at 
one of the most perilous outposts — ^had carnM themselves reputations for 
coolness and gallantry. 

** 'i'he officers who commanded outposts — Lieutenant-Colonel Master, 
7th Light Cavalry; Major Apthorp, 4lst N.I. ; Captain Gould Weston, 
65th N.I.*; Captain Sanders, 41st N.I. ; Captain Boileaii, 7tli Liilit 

♦ G. G. O., No. 1546, dated, Jl^ort William^ 15th November 1858: “Major- 
(ieneral Sir J. E. Inglis, K.C.B.\ formerly commanding Lucknow Garrison, 
having brought to noCce that the name of Captain G. Weston, 65th Regiment 
Native Infantry, was inadvertency omitted in his despatch of the 26th 
September, 1857, the Hon. the President of the Council of the Right Hon. tlio 
Governor-Gtrneral of India in Council, with the concui-reuce of hia Lordshij), 
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Oavairy I Oaptidn Germoo, 13th N.l. ; Lieuianaat Aitk^i, and Uen- 
tenant Lon^aiL of the eamd corps; Gaptaia Andersen), 26th N.I.: 
Lieutenant Gra^n, 44th ]$! JE: ; Jneutmoant Langmore, Tlst N.L ; ai4 
Mr. Eohitttcg, Iriiuiipal of ||e IvfftinidM Giidi^{»-4iavei ' 





, , — — — life jtrlSoJi 

mch^ofdteiiibfeed hy hie iiataSMdf liiNlAen aud tnaueteerev £^li ^ . 

littt #faole the 13^ N*l. whhdi m&oed to tu wMhHdre 
exceptknt oi tb^ l^h% oomimtnded the Salley Guard-Hoe&api the aaost 
importiuat fositien). in ^e whole of the defew^t end Lieuteawt lAngK 
wi^ the remn^t of his re^dmeat ^ist)^ didd a veiy eseposev 
]^ti<n) between the h08|4tal and th^ water gate. This i^lant and ' 
deaervine young soldier and his men were entirely without weltw frOm 
the weaker, both ly night and by day. 

‘*My thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hutchinson and 
Innes, of tiie Engineers, as well as to Lieutenant Tulloch, 68th N.I., and 
Lieutenant Hay, 48th N.I., who were jdaced under them to aid h) the 
arduous dutiet devolving upon that departm^t. Ideotenant Thomai^ 
Madras Aitilleiy, who oommtnded that arm of the service for somewe^ks, 
and Lieutenants Hacfhrlane and Bonham rendered me the most effectual 
assistance. 1 as, however, deprived of the services of the two latter, who 
were wodnded. Lieutenant Bonham no less than three times, early in the 
siege. Captain Evans, 17th B.N.I., who, owing to the scarcity of 
Aitillery officers, was put iu charge of some guns, and was ever to be found 
at his post. 

Major Lowe, commanding H.M.’s 32nd Regiment ; Captain Bassano, 
Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, Foster, Harmar, Cook, Clery, 
Itrowne, and Charlton, of that corps, have all nobly performed their duty. 
Eveiy one of these officers, with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
and Clery, have received one or more woumis of more or less 8eyerit;|k 
Qaartermaatei Stnbbling, of the same corps, also ccmducted hitaself to my 
satisfaction. 

** (kiptain O'Brien, H.M.'8 84th Foot ; Captain Kemble, 4l8t N.L ; 
Captam Edgell, 63rd N.L; Captain Dinning, Lieutenant Sewell, and 
Lieutenant Worsely, of the Tlst N.L ; Lieutenant Warner, 7th L.C. ; 
Enrign Ward, 48tb N.L (who^ when most of our Artillery c^Eloers were 
killed or disabled, worked the mortars with excellent efiect); lieutenant 
Graham, 11 th N.L ; Lieutenant Mecham, 4th Oude Locals ; and Lieu- 


desires to reotify that omisrion, and is plesced to direct that that officers 
name be added to the paragraph commaidng WfBt the words ‘the offieers who 
oomimnded the outposts,' and inseited aftec.thc ntuae of Major Anthony 
4lst Native luthatiy. Older Books to be eciteend acoordin^Vk" 
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tenant Keir, 41st N.L 9 have all done good and willing'service thmughout 
the siege^ and 1 trust that they will receive the favourable notice of his 
liOrdahip in Council. 

particularly to call the attention of •the Government of India to 
the untiring industry, the extreme devotion and the great |(kill which have 
been evinced by Surgeon Scott (supeiintending surgeon) and Assistant- 
Surgeon Boyd, of H.M.’s 32iid Foot; Assistant-Surgeon Bird, of the 
Artillery ; Surgeon Camplell, 7th Light Cavalry ; Surgeon Brydon, 71st N.I. ; 
Surgeon Ogilvie, Sanitary Commissioner; Assistant-Surgeon Fayrer, Civil 
Surgeon ; Assistant-Surgeon Partridge, 2nd Oude Irregular Cavalry ; 
Assistant-Surgeon ^ie»*nhow; Assistant-Surgeon Darby, and by Mr. 
Ai)othecaiy Thompson, in the discharge of their onerous and most im|)or- 
tant duties. 

‘‘ Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the Civil Service, have been both 
wounded, and the way in which they, as well as Mr. Martin, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lakhnao, conducted themselves, entitles them to a place 
in this despatch. Captain Carnegie, the Special Assistant Commissioner, 
whose invaluable services previous to the commencement of the s ege, I 
have frequently heard warmly dilated upon, both by Sir H. Lawrence and 
by Major Banks, and whose exertions will probably be more amjJy brought to 
notice by the Civil authorities on some future occasion, has conducted the 
office of Provost Marshal to my satisfaction. The Reverend Mr. Harris 
and the Reverend Mr. Polehampton, Assistant Chaplains, vied with each 
other in their untiring care and attention to the Buffering men. The latter 
gentleman was wounded in the hospital, and subsequently unhappily died 
of cholera. Mr. McCrae, of the Civil Engineers, did excellent sefvice at 
the guns, until he was severely wounded. Mr. Cameron, also, a gentU»man 
who had come to Uudh to enquire into the resources of the country, 
acquired the whole mystery of mortar practice, and was of the most signal 
Rervice until incapacitated by sickness. Mr. Marshall, of the Road Depart- 
ment, and other members of the Uncovenanted Service, whose names will, 
on a subsequent occasion, be laid before the Government of India, conducted 
themselves bmvely and steadily. Indeed, the entire bf)dy of these gentle- 
men have borne themselves well, and iiave evinced great coolness under 
fire. 

“I have now only to bring to the notice of the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor-General in Council the conduct of several officers who composed 
my Staff; — Lieutenant James, Sub-Assistant Commissary-General, was 
severely wounded by a shot through the knee at Chinhat, notwithstanding 
which he refused to go upon the sick list, and carried on his most trying 
duties throughout the entire siege. It is not too much to say that the 
garrison owe their lives to the exeitions and firmness of this officer. Before 
the struggle commenced, he was ever in the saddle, getting in supplies, and 
his untiring vigilance in their distribution, after our difficulties had begun, 
prevented a waste which otherwise, long before the expiration of the 
eighW^aevon days, might have annihilated the force by the slow process of 
•tap^liou. 
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** Captain "W ilson, 13th N.I., OfiSciatlng Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, was ever to be found where shot was flying thickest, and I am 
at a loss to decide whether his services wore most invaluable, owing to the 
untiring physical endurance and bravery wliich he displayed, or to his 
ever-ready and ^^ertinent co^sei and advice in moments of difficulty and 
danger. 

** Lieutenant Hardingc — ^an officer whose achievement's and antecedents 
are well known to the Government of India — has earned fresh laurels by 
his conduct throughout the siege. He was officiating as Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General and also commanded the Sikh portion of the cavalry 
of the garrison. In both capacities his services h§ve been invaluable, 
especially in tiie latter, for it was owing alone to his tact, vigilance, and 
bravery, that the Sikh horsemen were induced to persevere in holding a 
very unprotected post under a heavy fire. 

Lieutenant Barwell, 71st N.I., the Fort Adjutant nnd officiating 
Major of Brigade, has proved himself to be an efficient officer. 

* “ Lieutenant Birch, of the Tlst N.L, has been my A.D.O. throughout 

the siege. I firmly believe there never was a better A.D.O. He has 
been indefatigable, and ever ready to lead a sortie, or to convey an order 
to a threatened out| ost under the heaviest fire. On one of these occasions 
he received a slight wound on the head. 1 beg to bring the services of 
this most promising and intelligent your g officer to the favourable 
consideration of His Lordship in Council. 

I am also much indebted to Mr. Couper, C.S., for the assistance he 
has, on niany occasions, afforded rne by his judicious advice. I have, 
moreover, ever found him most ready and willing in tl.e performance of 
the Ailitary duties assigned to him, however exposed the post or arduous 
the undertaking. He commenced his career in Her Majesty’s Service, 
and consequently bad had some previous exptu’ience of military matters. 
If the road to Kanhpur had been made clear by the advent of our troops, 
it was my intention to have deputed this officer to Calcutta, to detail in 
person the occurrences which have taken place, for the information of the 
Government of India. 1 still hope that, when our communications shall 
be once more unopposed, he may be summoned to Calcutta for this 
purpose. 

** Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid behaviour of the 
soldiers, viz., the men of H.M.’s 32nd Foot, the small detachment of 
H.M.’s 84th Foot, the European and Native Artillery, the 13th, 48tb, 
and Tlst Regiments N.I., and the ISikhs of the respective corps, to the 
notice of the Government of India. The losses sustained by H.M.’s 32nd, 
which is now barely three hundred strong; by H.M.’s 84th and by the 
European Artillery, shew at least that they knew how to die in the cause 
of their countrymen. Their conduct under the fire, the exposure, and the 
privations which they have had to undergo, has been throughout most 
admirable and praiseworthy. 

As another instance of the desperate character of our defence, as^J^he 
d^culties we have had to contend with, 1 may meniion that the num^ 
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of our artillerymea was so reduced that, on the occasion of an attack, the 
gnnners — aided as they were by men of 32nd Foot, and by 

Volunteers of all classes — ^bad to run from one battery to another where> 
ever the fire of the enemy was hott-st, there not being nearly enough men 
to serve half the number of guns at the same time. In ^oft, at last the 
number of European gunners was only twenty«four, while we had, including 
morturs, no less than thirty ^ns in position. 

** With respect to the mitive troops I am of opinion that their loyalty' 
has never been'surpassed. They were indifferently fed and worse boused. 
They were exposed— especially the 13th Regiment — ^under the gallant 
Lieutenant Aiiken^^to a most galling fire of round-shot and musketry, 
which materially decreased their numbers. They were so near the enemy 
that conversation could be carried on betxveen them; every effort, 
persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, who, in 
all probability, wovdd have been sacrificed by their desertion. All the 
troops behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the native force who 
have particularly distinguished themselves have been laid before Major- 
Qeneral Sir .James Outram, O.O.B., who has promised to promote them. 
Those of the European force will be transmitted in due course for the 
orders of bis Royal Highness the General Oommanding-in-Chief. 

** In conclusion, I mg leaVe to express, <hi the part of myself and the 
members of this garrison, our deep and grateful sense of the conduct of 
Major-General Sir J. Outram, G.O.B., of Brigadier-General Havelock, 
O.B., and of the troops under those officers who so de''‘ *edly caiue to Our 
relief at so heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid for much suffering 
and privation by the sympathy which our brave deliverers say our peJiloua 
and unfortunate position has excited for us in the hearts of our country- 
men throughout the length and breadth of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

“ I have, &c., 

(Signed) «J. INQLIS, Cofonef, 

“ H,M*g 32ft(f, Brigadier." 


Note. — To preserve uniformity I have applM to the spelling of the 
names of places in the Appendicesthe system which has heeti used throughout 
the work. — G. B. M, 
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Great War in 18x5 to 1858. By of Schools. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. VoL 

Spencer Walpole. 6 vols. Crown 1 ., X399-1404, xoj. 6 d, V 6 L II. xsx. 

8vo., 6 s. each. Vol. iff. 15X. Vol. IV. ax/* 

- I ^ 

Biography, Personal Memoirs, &o. 


Armstrong. — The Uifband Letters 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 7/. 6 it . 

Bacon. — The I.btters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Wor ks. Edited by J ames 
Spbdding. 7 vols. 8vo. , £4 4S. 

Bagehot; — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagshot. Cr. 8vo, , $ s . 6 d . 

Blackwell. — Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing THE Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiojp'aphical Sketches. 
By Pr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 
8yo., 6 s , 

Bubs. — Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. By Annie 
K , Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7/. 6 d. 

Carlyle.— ThomasCarlyle : a History 
ofhis Life. By James Anthony F^roude. 
1795-1835. a vols. Crown 8vo. , 7/. 
X834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7/. 

Digby. — ^Thb Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, one ^ his Descendants , 
the Author of '"Ine Life of a Con- 
spirator,' * A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ 
etc. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo. , x 6 s , 

Duncan.— Admiral Duncan. By the 
Earl of Campsrdown. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo. , x 6 s , 

BraBmus. — L ife and Letters of 
Erasmus. By Jaixes Anthony 
Froude. Crown 8vo*, 6 s , 

FALKLANDS* By the Author of * The 
Life ot Sir Kenelm Digtw/ *The Ufe 
bf a Prig,* etc. With Poitraiu and 
other Illustrations. 8vo., xo/. 6 d. 


Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer. By John Tyndall. Cr. 
Svo. , y. 6d, 

FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo., 
7/. 6d. 

Fox.— The Early History ofCharlbs 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
lAhraty Edition, 8vo., x8r. 

Caiinat Edition. Crown 8vo. , 6 s. 

Halifax.— The Life and Letters of 
Sir George Savile, Barqnet, First 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New 
Edition of his Works, now for the first 
time collected and revised. By H. C« 
Foxcroft. With a Portraits, a vola 
8vo., 36J. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 
3 vols. 15/. each. Addendum. 6\o,,6d. 

Havelock.— Memoirs op Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 3/. 6d. 

Haweis.— 'My Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. R, Hawsis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7/. 6d. 

Holroyd.— The Girlhood op Maria 
J osEPHA Holroyd (Lt^dy Stanley of 
Alderly). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundrm Years Ago, frmn 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. with 6 
Portraits. 8vo., x8/. 

JackBon.— Stonewall Jackson and 
THE AIBSRICAN ClVlL WAR. By 
UeolL-CoL G. F. ft. HENDWjgN, York 
and l^caster Regiment, wflb a Por- 
traits an<^33 Maps and Plans* vtds,. 
Svo., 4a* 
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Biography, Personal Mamoiro, — continued. 


Iiejeune.— M emoirs of Baron Lk- 
JRUNB, Aide-dc-Camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

Iiutlier.— L ife op Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations 
from Authentic Sources. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo., y. 6rf. 

Macaulay. — ^The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. SirG. O, Treveiatan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit, i vol. Cr. 8vo. , 2J. 6<f. 

Studenfs Edition, i voj. Cr. 8vo., 61. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post8vo.,i2J. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. , 361. 

* F.dinhurgh Edition. ’ 2 vols. 8vo. , 

6 -f. each. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs oftheBaron 


Rawlinson.— A Memoir of Major- 
General Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B. By Geo. 
Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon 
of Canterbury. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar, V.C. With Map, 3 Por- 
traits and an Illustration 8vo. , z6j. 

Reeve* — Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., D.C.L., late Editor of the ' Edin- 
burgh Review’ and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. By J. Knox Laugh- 
ton, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Romaaes. — '1 ’he Life and Lkttp:rs 
OK (^KORo.K John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D. . F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustr.ations. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 


DK Marbot. Translated from the ! 3 eebohm. — T he Oxford Reformers 


French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., js. 

Max Muller. — Auld Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MUL- 
LER. With Portrait. 8 vo., ioj. 6 d. 

Meade. — General Sir Richard 
Meade and the Feudatory States 
of Central and Southern India : 
a Record of Forty-three Years’ Service 
as Soldier, Political Officer and Ad- 
ministrator. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton, C.S.I., D.C.L, With Por- 
trait, Map and 16 Illustrations. 8 vo., 
lor. 6 d, net. 

Mansen. — Fridtjof Nansen, 1861- 
1893. By W.C. BrOgger and Nordahi. 
Rolfsen. Translated by William 
Archer. With 8 Plates, 48 Illustrations 
in the Text, and 3 Maps. 8vo., isl 6^3?. 

Mewde^ate. — The Cheverels of 
Cheverel Manor. By Lady New- 
digate-Newdegate, Author of ‘Gos- 
sip from a Muniment Room*. With 
6 Illustrations from Family Portraits. 
8vo., xox. 6d. 

Place.— The Life of Francis Place. 
By Graham Wallas. 8 vo., j2s. 


— John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of iheir Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Sekpohm. 8vo. , 14^. 

Sh akesp ear o.— O utlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo., is. 

Shafcespeare'H Truk By Jas. 

Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21J. 

Verney.— M emoirs of the Vk^Rney 
Famit.y. • 

Vols. 1 . and 11 During the Civil 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Vf.rnf.y. W'iih 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal 8vo., 42J. 
Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650 i66o Bv Margaret 
M Vf.rnf.y. With 10 Portraits, See. 
Roy.al 3 VO. , 21 v. 

Wellinrrt^on.— Life of the Duke op 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glf.ig, M.A. Oown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Wills. — W. G. Wills, Dramatist 
AND Painter. By Freeman Wills. 
With Photogravure Portrait 8vo.,iOf.6^. 


TFavel and AdventuFe, the Colonies, ftc. 


ArnoldU — Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 72 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight ^gcARS in Ceylon. With 6 
Illi^.?ations. Crown 8vo., 32. 6 d, 
THfr’KlFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- 
LON. With 6 Illustration^ Cr. 8vo., 
c 32. 6 d. 


Ball.— The Alpine Guide. By the 
late John Ball, F.R.S., Ac., President 
of the Alpine Club. A New Edition, 
Reconstructed and Revised on behalf ot 
the Alpine Club, by W. A. B. Coolidgb. 
Vol. 1 . The western Alps. The 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone^ 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Past. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown Svo., xar. net. 
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TvaYel and Adventare, the Colonies, to. — umHmud, 


Bent.— I HE Ruined Cities of Mash- 
on aland : being a Record o'* Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
Theodore Bent. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31, 6rf. * 

• 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels of 
Lord Brassev, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. a vols. Cr. 
8vo., xor. 

Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam * ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 35. 6rf. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, js. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp.y af. cloth, or 31. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East, 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ,yf.6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
^tions. 4to., (id. sewed, is. cloth. 


JFroude (James A.). 

Oceana: or England and her Colonlea 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8fOk> 
3r. 6rf. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 lUus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , ai. bds. , or. dl. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William H<Pwitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3r. Sd, 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ' Alerts * : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
a Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3J. td. 

Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 lUustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3r. 6d, 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Ihree-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y, 6 d, 


In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ‘ Roaring Forties 
Cabinet Edition, With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., (id. sewed, \s. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam ’. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 2.1. 6^. 

Browning.— A Girl’s Wanderings 
IN Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Churchill.— The Story of the Ma- 
la kand Field Force. By Lieut. 
Winston L, Spencer Chukcuilu 
W ith Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Crawford.* — South American] 
SkBTCHEs. By Robert Crawford, | 
M.A. Crown ovo., dr.. 


I lices and Clutterbuok.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
T. A. Lees and W. J. Cluttbrbuck. 
With Map and 7$ Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
y.6d. 

Max Mailer.— Letters from Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs, Max MUllsr. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo.| df. 

Mansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. With 3s Illustrations. 
8vo., zdr. 

Oliver.— Crags and Craters : Ram- 
bles in the Island of Rdunign. By 
William Dudley Oliver, ^.A. 
With 37 Illustrations and a Map. Qr, 
8va, dr. • 
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and AdYentova, tiie Colonies, 


8]llith.--CUMBINO IN THE BEITISH 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England. x6mo.. 31. 6 d, 

Part 11 . Wales and Ireland. 
x6mo., 35. ddT. 


Steplxen. — The Playground op 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Eldition, with Additions and 4 Illuhtra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two dt 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cj. 8vo., ar. boards, ar. 6 d. cloth. 

Tyndall.— The Glaci^rsof the Alps; 
Ming a Narrative or Excursions and 
Ascents. An Accou it of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaci TS, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall. 
F. R.S. With 61 Illu trations. Crown 
8vo. , dr. 6 (^. net. 

Vivian.— Ser VI A ; the Poor Man’s 
Paradise. By HERBERT Vivian, M. A. 
8vo., i5f. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K,G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in a8 Volumes. Crown 8vo. , Price 10 s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

^ The Volumes are also issued half-hound in Leather ^ with gilt top. The. price can 
be had from all Booksellers. , 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 
&c. With 3 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. , 
lor. 6d. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With 6 Plates and 52 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , 10 s. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswei.l, F. C. 
Sei.ous, &c. With 20 Plates and 
7 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
VO., 10 s, 6d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hebsr Percy, 
Majo|. Algernon C. Hebbr Percy, 
With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ictf. 6d. ♦ 


BILI J ARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.K With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, &c. With xi Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diag^ms. Crown 8vo. , lor. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
La.scell£S. With 30 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., xoj. 6d, 


CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With X2 Plates 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., los, 6d, 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillibr. With 
zp Plates and 44 Illustrations in the' 
Text. Crown 8vo., ios.*6d. 
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Sport aod PAatime—amA'/n^A. 

THE BADMINTON LlBRART>^6W»e</. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The HonolJ^able Mrs. 
Akmytage, ^ With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 3B Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lor. 6</. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , los. td. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LINCt. By Walter H. Pom.ock, 
F. C, Grove, C. Pkevost, E. B. 
MncHEi.L, and Wai.ter Armstrong. 
With 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., iol td. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondklky-Pkn- 
4 ELI?. * 

• 

/ol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R, Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
iQf. td. 


Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davies, 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of I'ackle, &c. Crown 
8vo., lor. 6d, 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart!, Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
V .the Text. Cr. 8vo. , lor. 6d. 


HUNTING. 1^ His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl OF Suffolk .and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. DAVIF.S, G. H. Long-' 
man, 8tc. With s Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo,, 
lof. 6d, 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. CON- 
WAY, D. W.#Freshfield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
10s, 6 d, 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). —Selected 
by Hedley Peek, with a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wat- 
son. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the 'I'ext. Crown 8vo. , lof. 6d, 

RACING AND ST'EEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Cravb:n, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. With 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations in tihe 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, the Earl of Onslow, 
&c. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. , los, 6d» 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C 
M. Pitman. With Contributions by C* 
P. Serocold, F. C. Bego, and S. Le 
B Smith. PUNTING. By P. W. 
Squire. With 20 Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in the Text ; also 4 Maps ot 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race 
and Metropolitan Championship Course, 
Henley Course, Oxford Course, and 
Cambridge Course. Crown 8vo. , xor. 6d» 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdykb, 
Sir H. W. Gore- Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and ^^5 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo.^zQr. M 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON IXSRkKl— continued. 


SHOOTING. [ 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Bv Lord j 
WALSiNGHAMandSir R alph Payne- 
Gallwey. Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLES and A. J. Stuart- Wortley. 
With zx Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. . 10s. 6^. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
WALS iNGHAMandSir Ralph Payne- I 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 1 
by Lord Lovat and^^ORD Charles ' 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and I 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown I 
8vo., xor. 6d. I 


SKATING. CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING, By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt. T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, &c. With la Plates 
and 273 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., xoz. 6 d, 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., zor. 6 d, 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. pyiATHCOTE, E. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LY-rrEL- 
TON, W. C. Marshall, Miss L, Dod, 
&c. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., The Earl op 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, K F. 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. , xo5. 6 d» 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Dupferin and 
Ava, K.P., The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFerran, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations^ in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d, * 


Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E, T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo. , price $$. each Volume. 


The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can 
he had from all Bookseller's. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery t by George Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 51. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History^ by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J, Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustraticns and various Diagrams 
in the^ext. Crown 8 va, 55 . 


FHE PHEASANT. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookes y, 
by Alexander InnesShand. With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. , 51. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev, H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Ov 
8vo., sj. 
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PuR» Feather and 

RED DEER. Natural History^ by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphsrson ; Dttr 
Stalking, bv Cameron pF Lochiel. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Ebring- 
TON ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With xo Illustrations. Crown 
8vo.. 5^. 

THE RABBIT. By J. E. Harting, &c. 

With Illustrations. [/« preparation, 
WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations. 

[/« preparation. 


Fin Series —coniinHed. 

THE SALMON. By^ the Hon. A. E, 
Gathorne-Hardy. ^With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon- Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , $5, 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Granby. With Chapters on Breeding 
by Colonel F. H. Custance ; Cooke^, 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 Illustraftons. Crown 8vo., 5/. 


Andr6 .— Colonel Bogey’s Sketch- i 
Book. Comprising an Eccentric Col-j 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. ^ R. 
Andre, West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., as, 6 d, 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson 
(‘Rapier’). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price IS, Monthly. 

Vote. T.-VI., 6 j. each, 

• 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, S^rtsman’s 
Complete Ghiide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary > 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art ofj 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks- 
man. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , lof . 6 d, 

Sllis.— Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
4r. 6 d, 

Folkard.-— The Wild-Fowler: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem ; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c., &c., by 
H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 8vo., 
xaj. td, • 


Ford.— T he Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Gibson.—ToBOGGANiNG ON Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. DE B. Strick- 
land and *Lady-Tobogganer’. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d, 

Iiang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 

Lang. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Iiillle.— C roquet : its History, Rules^ 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lili.ie, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; Winner of the ’ All-Comers' 
Championship,* Maidstone, 1896. With 
Pull-page Illustrations by LuciSN 
avis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , 6j. 

Ijonsman.-OHEss Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 
as, 6 d, 

Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silr.nce : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. M^^DDen, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
8vo., z6^ 
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Maakelyne.— Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. of the 
Egyption Hall. With 63 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., dr. 


Sport and Pastime — continued. 

Proctor.— How to Plat Whist; 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. td. 


Park.~-THE Game of Got.f. By 
Wii.LiAM Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., IS. (>d • 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series) . On the CJhoice and Use of a Gun . 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 'js. 6d. 


Itibble8dAle.~THa Queen’s Hounds 
AND Stag-Hunting Recollections. 
By Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chy>ter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text, in- 
cluding reproductions from Oil Paintings 
in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumber- 
land Lodge, Original Drawings by G. 
D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8 VO., 25 .f. 


Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game, With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., I2f. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (I'hird 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , iBs. 

Pole.— T he Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By 
William Pole. Fcp. 8vo., aj. 6d. 


Konalds.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. , 14J. 

Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
in-Hand Figure Skating. By Nor- 
clifije G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H, 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
i6mo., 6s. 

WilcockB, The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Veterinary Medicine, fto. 


Steel (John Henry). 

A I'REATISK ON THE pLSEASES OF THE 
Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 
loy. 6^/. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Ox. With 1x9 Illustrations 
8vo., iSJ. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8 vo., 
ms. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy ; a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room, 
Crown 8vo. , ys. 6d. 

Fitawygram.-HoKSEs and Stables. 

By Major-pcncral Sir F. Fitzwygram, 

Bart. AVith 56 pages of Illustrations. 

9vo., 2J. 6d. net. 


Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). By S. C. Cronwright 
SCHRIENER. With 26 Illustrations. 
8vo., \os, 6d. 

* Stonehenge.*— The Dog in Health 
AND Disease. By 'Stonehenge*. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , ys, 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.CV.S. With 52 
Wood Enj^avings. 8vo., ys, 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With' 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , 6s, 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
A-bbott.— T he Elements OF LoQtc. By ' 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. iamo.» 31. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Tcact,*Illustru‘,ed 
with Essay Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart. 2vols. 8vo.,32y. 
An Introduction to Aristoti.k*s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. Edward Moors, D.D. Cr. 
8vo., xoj. 6 d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding. and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. , £3 131. 6^2^. 
Letters and Lips, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s, 
The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 
JOS, td. 

The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Stork and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6</. 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D, 
2 vols^ Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. The Text and 
Indtx only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume, Fcp, 8vo., 
21. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8 vo. , 6s, 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo. , 41. 6d. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price los. 6d, 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , 151. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 151. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I., 41. Part 11 . , 6j. 6d, 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 21. 

Bray.—THE Philosophy of Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 51, 

Croaier (John Beattie). 

History op Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modem Evoln- 
tion. 

VoL I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Grseco-Roman Paganism; Judaism ; 
and Christianity down to die Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 529 A.D. 8vo., X41. 


PSYCHOLOGY, b^c. 

Crozier (John BEATTiE)-~con#tntt«d. 
Civilisation and Progress; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., 141. 

Davidson.— The Lxxhc of Defini- 
tion, Explained Wnd Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 61. 

Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and^I. Philosophical Works 
8vo., i6j. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo. , 
211. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. 8vo. , 51. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo. , x6i. 

The 1 ‘heory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo. , 241. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
vols. 8V0., 2X1. 

The Metaphysic of Experience, 4 
vols. I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence, 11. Positive Science. III. Anal- 
ysis of Conscious Action. IV. Ihe 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo. , 361. net. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
56X. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28 j. 7'reatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 28 j. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William Jambs, M.D., LL.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo. , yj. 6d. 

Justinian.— I'HB Institutes op Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, wHh English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8s, 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d, 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethicsu Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, BwD. Crown 
•vo.,y. 
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Mental. Moral and Political .Philosophy — continued. 


Kant (iMM.AiiUKVj’^confinued, 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OP the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8vo., 6s, 

Killiok.— H andbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 

LlCK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 ii, 

Ladd (George I rumbull). 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy : a Text-fJook of Mental Science 
for Colleges and tNormal Schools. 
8 vo.. i2.r. 

Philosophy of Knowledge; an In- 
quiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
8 vo., iBs. 

Philosophy op Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology 8vo., 
i6j. ' 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8 vo. , 21s. 

Outlines op Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8 vo. , 12.S. 

Primer op Psychology. Crown 8vo., 


Liitoslawski.— The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic. By W. 
Lutoslawski. 8vo., aw. 

Max Muller (F.). 

Tuk Science of Thought. 8vo. , ats, 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science op Thought. 8vo.. 
2s, 6 d, net. 


Mill.— Analysis op the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill, a vols. 8vo., a8^. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 31, 6 d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8 vo., is, 
Considerations on Representative 
Go^rnment. Crown 8 vo., ai. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2s, 6 d. 


Mill (John STVA%T)-^ontinued, 
Examination op Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., 16s. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.»5x. 
« 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Mon ism. By Gborle J ohn Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6 d. 

Stock (St. George). 

Deductive Logic. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6 d, 
Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aris- 
totle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. 
Crown 8vo. , yx. 6 d, 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind . a Text-book of 
Psychology, a vols. 8vo., aix. 
Outlines of Psychoixxjy, Crown' 
8vo.| gs. 

The Teacher’s Handbook op Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo. , 6 s, 6 d, 
Studies of Childhood. 8vo. los, 6 d. 
Children’s Ways : being Selections 
from the Author’s * Studies of Child- 
hood,' with some additional Matter. 
With as Figures in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6 d, 

Sutherland. — The Origin* and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
a vols. 8vo. , a8x. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 33 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Weber. — History op Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
Universi^ of Strasburg, lYanslated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., x6j. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo. , xox. 6 d, 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 41. 6 d, 
Elements op Rhetoric Cr. 8vo., 
4X. 6 d, 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. Svo., 
xj. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— 


Zeller (Dr Edward, Professor in the 
University of Berlin). 


The Stoics, Epicureans, mvi Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Reichbl, M.A. Crown 8vo., 


Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo. , loj. 6^. 


Zeller (Dr EDWARD)*-r0»/tiiif«df. 
Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyns 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 

8 VO., i8j. 

SOCR ATES AND THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichbl, 
M A Crown ^yo. , zox. fid, 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PSRI" 
PATETics. Translated by B. F. C. 
Costelloe, M.A., and I. H. Muir- 
HBAD, M.A. a vols. ( fr , 8vo., a^r. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stony hurst Series , J 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A, Cr. 8vo.. 6s . 6d , 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

General Metaphysics. By J ohn Rick- 
aby. S.J. Crown 8vo., 5J, 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S J. 
Crown 8vo,, 5J. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5J, 


Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s , 6d , 


Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo. , 6j. 6d , 


History and Science of Language, ftc. 


Davfdflon.— L eading and Important 
English Words • Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WjLLiAM L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., y , 6d . 

S*arrar. — Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D.. F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 6 j. 


Graliam.^-ENGLisH Synonyms, Class - 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap 
8vo., 6s , 


Max MUller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. a vols. 
Crow'n 8vo., lor. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
. •. Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo. , 
5 ^- 


Max Muller ( F .)-- continued . 


Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo. , 31. net. 


Roffet.-— T hesaurus of English 
words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and .assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Rogkt, 
M. D, , F. R. S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Rogbt. Crown 8vo., zor. 6d. 


Whately.--ENGLisH Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., y. 
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Politioal Economy and EooiibmlcB. 


A.ahley.-^'ENaLiSH Economic History 
AND TnEoitY. By W. J. Ashley. 
Cr. 8vo., Part L, 5s. Part 11. , zor. 6d, 

Bajeehot. — E conomic Studies. By 
WALTER Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6rf. 

Braasey.— P apers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By I^rd Br assey. 
Crown 8vo. , 5^. 

Ohanning. — ^'F he Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Ex:onomic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing, M. P. , ont^ of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8vo., 6 \. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By c:. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

BowelL — A History op Taxation 
and Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. Py 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo. ). Vols. 
I. and 11 . The History of Taxation, 
azr. Vols. 111 . and IV. The History of 
Taxes, qis. 

Jordan,— T he Standard op Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. 8vo.. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., laj. Vol. II. 14J. 


Maoleod (Henry DunningWon/. 
THE Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I, tor. net VoL II., Part I., lor. net 
Vol. II. Part II., xof. net. 

Indian Currency. 8vo., ax. 64, net. 
Mill.— POLITICAL Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Bditum, Crown 8vo. , 31 64, 
Library Edition, a vols. 8vo., 30X. 
Mulhall.— I ndustries and Wealth 
of Nations. By Michael G. Mul- 
hall, F.S.S. With 32 Full-page 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 8x. 64 . 
Soderlni.— Socialism and Catholi- 
cism. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Soderini. By Richard 
Jbnery-Shee. With a Preface by 
Cardinal VaugHAN. Crown 8vo. , 65. 
Symes.— P olitical Economy ; a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. E. Symes, m. A. Crown 8vo. , 2j. 64 . 
Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the i8th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., lox. 64 . 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Tradf. Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography o! 
the Subject. 8vo., i8x. 

Industrial Democracy: a Stifdy in 
Trade Unionism, a vols. 8vo.,a5s. net. 
Problems of Modern Industry. 
8vo. , ^5, 64, 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Kates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., as. 64. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alvs Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 64. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

X. The Tailoring Trade. Edited hy 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 
8vo., 51. 

T.OCAL 'S^ariations of Rates and 
Wages. By F. W. Laurence, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge. 

*[/« tho press. 


Deploiqe’s Referendum sn Suisse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. 

[/» preparation 
Select Documents Illustrating the 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W, A. S. Hbwins, M.A. 

[/» preparaHon. 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited \sy 
Dr. Julius Mandsllo, of Budapest. 

\In preparation. 

The Relations between England 
and the H ansb atic League. By Miss 
E. A. MacArth UR. [in preparaHon, 

The Economic Policy cOP Colbert. 
By A. J. Sargent, B.A. [In preparation. 
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ByoIqUoiI) AnthropologSTy fto* 


Olbdd (Edwakd). 

' The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. . y, 6d. 

A Primsr of Evolution* being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 
Story of Creation*. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., XL 6^. 

Custom and Myth: Studies 
of ]&rly U sage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. Wiui 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y 6d. 

Iiubbook. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. , M. P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo.,i8r. 


Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theoiy, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and xae 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., lor. 6iL 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions; Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., lox. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection: Crown 8vo., y. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. , 6 l 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 


ClaaBloal LltevatuTB, TranBlatloiiB. &o. 


Abbott. — Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Relipon. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo.. ys. 6d. 

.SsohyluB.— E umbnides of ^Eschy- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J.*F. Davies. 8vo., ys. 
Arititophanes. — The AchaknIans op 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R, Y. '^yrrell. Cr. 8vo., il 

Aristotle. — Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 8 V 0 .. 7 J. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Charicles.: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. Post 8vo. , y. 6d. 
Butler. — The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
WROTE, who She was, the Use She 
made op the Iliad, and how the 
Poem grew under her hands. By 
Samuel Butler, Author of ‘ Erewhon,* 

.. &c. With X4 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
‘8vo., loj. 6^. 


Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. 1 ., II., HI. 
8vo., each xar. Vol. IV., iti. Voi 
V., X4J. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer. 
Freely rendered into English Prose for 
the use of those that cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler, Author 
of * Erewhon,* ' Life and Habit,* etc. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Horace.— T he Works of Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8va, 
5L net. 

Xjang. — H omer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 91. net.^ 

Iiucan.— T he Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo., X4J. 

Mackail. — S elect Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
8vo., 16s. 

Itich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With aooo Woodcats. Crown 
8vo., ys , 6 d . 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &o. — continued. 


Sophocles. —Translated into English 
^^rse. By Robert Whitel aw, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8^. 6^. 

Tacitus.— The History op P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
Eng^sh, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. 2 Vols. Vol. L. 8vo., 7L 6</., 
Vol. II., 8vo., lar. td, 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6f. 


Virgil.— T he iENEiD OF Virgil. Trans^ 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6l 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose bv John Coning- 
TON, Crown 8vo., or. 

The ABneid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W, J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 71, 6«f. 

The iSNBiD op Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Crown Bvo., 51. 

Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo., 51, 


Poetry and 

Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 6r. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. , 35, 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs ; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo. , 6.t. ; 
large paper edition. 12s. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. Bvo. , 6j. ; large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor ; a Play. Fcp. Bvo. , 6j. ; large 
paper edition, I2J. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s, 

Sets of the above 6 vols, may be had in 
uniform half parchment bindings price 30J. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., dr. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I. ) Fcp. 8vo. , 5s. 

King David, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.,6r. | 


the Drama. 

Armstrong (G.F.Savagb)— 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo,, 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 

8vo., 7J. 6d, ' • 

Mephistophblbs in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4J. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., ys. 6d. 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 5J. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., 5J. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6d, 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection ot 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act 
Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52'' 
Illustrations. Crown 8^., 6s, 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's Nest, and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. ^ 

Douglas. — Poems of a Country 
Gentleman. By Sir Georgs Doug- 
JLAS, Bart. Crown 8vo. , yt. 6d. 

Qoethe* 

FaUst, Pun I„ the German Text, with 
Imrodoction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D.» M.A. Cr. 8vo.. y. 
The First Part of the Tragedy 
OP Goethe's Faust in English. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D. Ncv^ 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Death 
of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo. , 6x. 

Gurney (Rev. Alfred, M.A.). 
Day-Dreams; Poems. Cr. 8vo, 31, 6d. 
Love's Fruition, and other Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., ar. 

Hampton. — For Remembrance. A 
Record of Life's Beginnings. Three 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in 
the Year for Birth, Baptism, Death. 
Illustfativeofour Life. Temporal, Spirit- 
ual, Eternal. Interleaved for Names. 
Compiled by the I^dy Laura Hamp- 
ton. Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works, avols. Fcp.8vo.,i3j. 
Complete in One Volume. Crown 
Bvo., 7J. 6d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. Bvo. , aj. 6d.; cloth plain, 35. 
cloth gilt. 

JLang (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
2 S. 6d. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Xiayard. — Songs in Many Moods. 
By Nina F. La yard. And The 
Wandering Albatross, &c. By 
Annie Cordek. In one volume. 
’’•Crown 8vo.^ 


Lecky.— Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Fcp. 8 vo., 5 J. 

Lytton (The Earl of) (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8 vo., loj. 6d. 
LuciLE. Crown 8 vo., lof. 6d, 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8 vo., los. 6d. 

Maoaulay.—LAYS of Ancient Rome, 
WITH IVRY, and the Armada. By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp, Ata, 

los. 6d. • 

Bijou Edition. 

iSmo., 2 s. 6d.t gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4 to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wkguelin. Crown 
8 vo., 3 ^. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8 vo,, xj. 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth* 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary OF AN Old Soul: Poems. 
i8mo., 6s. 

Kampolli : Growths from a Long- 
Pr.ANTED Root; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German ; along with ‘ A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul Crown 
8 vo. , 6s. 

Moffat.~-CRiCKETY Cricket : Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas MciFFAT. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank I-,ock- 
WOOD, Q.C. , M.P. , and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. , ar. 6f/. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works—Libr ARY Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8 vo. , price 6s. each ; — 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 V 0 IS. 6s. 
each. 

Phe Life and Death of J ason. 6s. 
The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s, 
Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality ;mnd POEMS 
BY THE Way. 6s, 
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Poetry and the mama— continued. 


Morris {WlLl,lAM)^contmued. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. 6s. 

The wEnezds of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse, dr. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. lamo., 
25^. ; or 5r, each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25^. ; or os. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; oi^ The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo. , yj. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo. . df . 

*^^*For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 

JWesbit.— L ays and Lb:c;ends. By K. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 

Series. Crown 8vo,, 3J. 6d. Second 

Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Hiley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses ; Poems, 
lamo., 

A Child-World Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 

RubXiyXt of Doc Sifers. With 43 
Illustrations by C. M Kklvea. 
Crown 8vo. , 6 s. 

The Golden Year. From the Verse 
and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Compiled by Clara K. 
Laughlin. Fcp. 8vo. 


Bomane8.~-A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes. 
M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren» 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo,, 4s. 6d. 

Russell.— Sonnets t>N the Soknbt : 
an Anthology compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, SJ. Crown 8vo., 
3r. 6d. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 

I vol. 8vo., i4f. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 

8V0., 2JS. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6d. 

Tupper.— P oems. By John Lucas 
Tup PER. Selected and Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. Crown * 
8vo. . 5s, 

W ordsworth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrations and numeroui 
Initial Letters By Alfred Parsons, 

A R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3J. 6d. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.— A 
Description of the Worosworth 
and Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr, 'V. Norton I/jng- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 •Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions. 4to., loj. 6d. 


Fiction. Humour. &c. 


Allinghamu— Crooked Paths. By 
Francis Allingh AM. Cr. 8vo., 6 s 
Anstey.— Voces Populi. Repmut'd 
from ‘Punch'. By F. Anstey. First 
Senes. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 
Beaconsdeld (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. 


Deland (Margaret). 

Philip and his Wife. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

The Wisdom of F'ools ; Stones. Cr 
8vo., 5s. 

Old Chester Tales. Crown 8vo 


Complete in ii vols. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. 

TheY oungDuke, &c 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

&c. 

Tancred. 


Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple, 
Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair, 

, Enctymion. 

Novels^ AND Talks. TheHughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, ii vols. Ci^. 8vo., 42s. 


Diderot. — Rameau’s Nephew : a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Dougall. — Beggars All. By 
Doug all. Crown 8vOj^ y. 6d. 
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Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With lo Illustrations. 
Cr. 8^., 35. 

The Captain ok the Poles^ar, and 
other Tales, Cr. 8vo., 3J, 6^. 

The Refugees ; «i Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With a5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3f. W. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo,, y, 6d. 

Farrar (F. W. , Dean of Canterbury). 
darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7^. 6a'. } 

Gathering Ci.ouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo,, 7J. 6d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life, With la Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 
The Professor’s Children. With 
34 Illustrations by Ethel Kate 
Burgess. Crown 8vo. , 6.r. 

Froude.— T he Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By James A. Froude, Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d , 

OillteB.-rKALLiSTRATUS ; An AutobVo- 
grap^. A Story of the Hannibal and 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 
lege. With 3 Illustrations by Maurice 
GreiffenhaGEN. Crown 8vo., dr. 

Qraliam. — The Red Scaur : a Story 
of the North Country. By P. Ander- 
son Graham. Crown 8vo. , dr. 

Ourdon. — M emories and Fancies : 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late Lady C a milt. a 
Gurdon, Author of ‘ Suffolk Folk- 
Lore ’. Crown 8vo. , y. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Joan Haste. With ao Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo, , y. 6d. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Montezuma's Daughter, with 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. I 
Si^s. With 3a Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
is. 6d. I 


Haggard (H. KiT>m)~--conHHued. 
Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illua- 
trations. CroWh 8vo., y. 6a. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8vo., is. 6d, 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C, Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 09 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., v. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. with 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Allan’s Wife# With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y . 6 d . 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d . 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y . 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. y . 6 d . 

Haggard and Iiang.— I he World’s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bukt Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d . 

Hope.— T he Heart of Princess 
, OsRA. By Anthony Hope. Wuh 9 
llUistrations by John Wili.iamson. 

1 Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Hornung.— T he Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. IlORNUNG. Cr. 8vo., y . 6d. 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
Jerome, Author of ‘ Three Men in a 
Boat,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joyce. — Old Celtig Romances : 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. Cr. 8vo. , 3s. 6d, 

Zsan^ — A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Sblwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 

Ijevett-Teats (S.). 

The Chevalier D’AuRiAa Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and 
other Stories. Crown 8vo. , dr. 

The Heart of Denise, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo., 6 s 
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Fiotiov, Hmnpitf, fto.— 

01ipliant.--‘-0LD M&a TUDOCMUEk. By 
Oliphant. Crown Or. 6d, 
PMUipps* WoUey.— S haf i a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain.. % C. f^lX/- 
LiPP|-WoLLEY. With 13 lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gr* 6d. 

Quintana.— Tk£» Cid Camfbador ; 
an Historical Romance. By D, 
Antonio de Trui ba y la Quintana. 
Translated from th^>: Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill, M.A. , T.C D. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Rlioacomyl (OwenV 
The Jewel op Y^YS Galon: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. . 6d, 

Battlement AND Tower : a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
W ooDViLLE. Crown 8vo., 6s, , 

For the White Rose of Arno: A 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., dr. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl's Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8 VO., IS . 6d , each, clotb*p)ain. tu , 6d , 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. « 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case op Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. HVde. Fcp. 8vo., u. 
sewed, zs . 6d . cloth. 


Iiyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fdp. 8vo., xr. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With ao Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo., aj. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., ij. sewed ; xs, 6d, cloth. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s, 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
Hope the Hermit: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Melville (G. J. Wifvtk). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., ts, 6d, each. 

Merriman. — Flotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. Massey, A.k.E. Crown 8vo. , 
3s, 6d, 

Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Crown Svo., 
yx. 6d. 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 
vols., 8vo., 28 j. 

TheStory OF the Glittering Plain, 
which has been also called I'he Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., ss. 


net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
Written in Prose and Verse. Square 
crown 8vo. , Ss, 

A Talk of the House of the Wolp- 
INGS. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo. , dr. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., i.r. 6 d, 
News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Post 8vo. , is. 6d, 

*** For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

Mewman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
dr. ; Popular Edition, y. 6 d, 
Callista : A Talc of the Third Cen- 
twV. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
dr. j Popular Edition, 3J. 6d. 


The Strangs Cass of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo. , 3s, 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van dk 
Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d, 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo, , 3s, 6d, 

Suttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
{Die Waffen Nieder ) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bertha 
von Suttner. Translated by T. 
Holmes. Crown 8vo., is, 6d, 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love- 
Stories. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 Illustrations by H* 
J. Ford. 
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?rollqp« (Ahtbomt). ■ 

Twt Wardek; Cr. Svo., is. 6d, 

BarcrbriterTowsrr. Cr. avo.»xF. 6</. 

Walford (L. B,). « 

Lbddy Margbt. Crown dv|^» 6^. 

IVA Kildare: a Matrimonial Problem. 
Crown 8vo. » 6sm 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
Svo.p or. 6d. 

The Baby’s Grandmother. Crown 
Svo.p 2j. $d 

Cousins. Crown 8vo. , iw, 6 d , 

Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo. , ar. 6 d . 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., af. 6 d , 

' Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., ar. 6 d . 

The History of a Week. Crown 
8vo. ar. 6 d . 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. ar. 6 d , 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. , ar. 6 d , 

The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
8vo. , ar. 6 d , 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. aj. 6 d . 

* Ploughed/ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., ar. 6d, 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., a^. 6<f. 


WEtson.— B acing and Chasing: a 
Volume of Sporting Stories and 
Sketches. By ALFRED £. T. Wat- 
son, Editor <» the * Badminton Maga- 
zine’. With 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., yj. 6 d. 

WeymacL (Stanley). 

I'HE House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 

3^. 6<f. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8vo.. 6 j. 
The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo. , ' 6 j. 
Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 8tr. 

Whishaw (Fred.). 

A Boyar of the Terrible: a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With za Illustrations 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 
6 /. 

A Tsar’s Gratitude. Cr. 8vo.. 6 j. 

Woods.— Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy ’• Crown 
8vo., 6 s . 


Popular Soieno'e (Natucal History, &o.). 


Sutler. — Our Household Insects. 'i 
An Account of the Insect- Pests found ! 
in Diyelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, 6, A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
X13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

Fumeaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or, The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With za coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8 wo . , 
71. 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo. , 75. 6d. 

Hartwigr (Dr. George). 

The Ska and its Living Wonders. 
With za Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 7s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and zya Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
'The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and SsWoodcuts. 8vo. , yj. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. George) — continued ., 
The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 W oodcuts. 8vo. , 75. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map. 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. , yj. net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ar. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , ar. 
Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ar. 
Marvels over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , ar. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , ar. 6(f. 
Denizens op the Deep, zzy Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. 

HelmlioltE.— P opular Lectures on 
Scientific ^Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, 
a vols. Croifn Svo., 31. 6 d . each. 
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Popular Boienoe (Natural Histoi^, fto.)< 


Hudson (W. H,). 

British Birds. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard. F.R.S. With i6 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
loo Illustrations in the Text. Crown | 
8vo., 7J. td. 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates i 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 
lar. 

Proctor (Richard \ ). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on^cientific Subjects. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo., 51. each vol. 
Cheap edition, Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

- Rough Ways madf. Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo.. 35. (id. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
GRANT Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. CroNvn 
8vo., 3f. 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By K. A. Proc> 
TOR, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. | 
Foster, and A. C. Ranvard. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d, 

*** M?\ Proctor^ s other books see , 

Messrs. Longmans ^ Co,*s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works, | 

Stanley. — A Familiar History of I 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. y. td. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo., 7J. net. 


Wood (Rev. J, G.) — continued. 

Insects at Home . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Hlustrations. 8vo., 7J. net. 

Insects Abroad :*a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., •js. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7J. net. 

Pktland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr.. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
Hands ’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Birq Life of the Bible. 3a Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.^ 35. 6d. • 

Homes under the Groun 1 >. 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Wild Animal^F of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

Domestic Animai.s op the Bible. 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. x 8 Illustrations. Crown 

8V0., 2S. 


Works of Reference. 


Iiongmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., j^2 2s. 
cloth, f2 125 . 6d. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biogjaphical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 1 


Maunder (8amuel)^ontinued. 
Treasury of Geography. Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and PoliticaL 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. ^ the Rev. J. Ayrs, M.A. 
With s Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. ^o., 6s. 
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as 


Works of Reference — (ontinmd. 


diaunder (Samuel)— 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo. , 
6s. 

Historicai. Treasury : Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury op Botany. Exited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S.. and ’W 
Moore, F.T^.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8 VO.. lar. 


ItOget.-'THRSAUR US OP ENGLISH WORDS 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar> 
r iged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
iion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes and with "a full Index, 
by the Author’s Soh, J6hn Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo. , 10s. 6d. 

I Willich —Popular Tables for giving 
\ \nfo^ln^\tion for ascertaining the value of 
\ Lifehold, Ix^aiJehold, and Church Pro- 
1 perty, th<' Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited Iw H. 
‘ Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., xw. orf. 


Children’s Books. 


Buckland.— Two T^itti.e Runaways. 

Adapted from the French of Louis 

Desnoyers. By James Buckland. 

With 110 Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune, Crown 8vo. , qs.6(/. 

Alegar the Dane: or.the Second Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Cr 8vo , tks , 6 d . 

The ftivAL Heirs: being the Third 
afld Last Chronicle of iEscehdune. 
Crown 8vo., 2 j, 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8 vo., aj. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo. , ar. 6d. 

Iianfif (Andrew)— Edited by. 

T^he Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. I 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 j 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 65. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

The Blub Poetry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8va, sts. 6i, 


Xiang^ (Andrew) — continued. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Oewn 8vo. , 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The Animal Story Book, With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo , 6^. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
MENT.S. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Oown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Bekesford Prize. With Illustra- 
tions. Cjown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The House of Suri rises. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Praeger. (S. Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 410., 3^. 6^/. 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 25 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to. , 3r. 6d, 

Stevexisou. — A Child’s Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

fcp. 8vo. , $5, 

Sullivan.^HERE They Ajfte I More 

Stories. Written and Illustrated by 

James F. Sullivan. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Children’s Books — continued. 


IJpton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘ Golliwogg With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6 j. 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6j. 


Upton (Florence K., and Bertha)— 
continued. 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Ulus- 
tratioifs in the Text Oblong 4to. , 6 s, 
The Golliwogg at the Sea-Side. 
With Coloured Pllites and Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to. , 6 s. 
Wordsworth. — ^The Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor Haddon. 
Crown 8vo., 3/. 6 d. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

Price 2S, 6 d. each. 


Atelier (The) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 


Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge- 
low. 


Mademoiselle Mori: 
a Tale oi Modern 
Rome. 

In the Olden Time : 
a Tale of the 
Peasant War in 
Germany. 


The Younger Sitter. 
That Child. 

Under a Cloud. 
Hester’s Venture. 

The Fiddler of Lugau. 
A Child of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 

By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth, Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 


Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
* Miss Molly *. 

Sidney, By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro- 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School By 
Maria Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High Sahool. i6mo., is, 6 d, 
net. 


The Silvep Library. 

Crown 8vo. %s, 6 d. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Bdvln) Seas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations, y, 6 d, 

Badetaot's (W.) Blodrnphloal Stndles. 

3^. 6 d, 

Bad«hot*s(W.)Eoonomio Studies. y,6d, 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 
Baker*s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6 d, 
Bakor*s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y, 6 d. 
Baring-Gould*s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. y. 6 d. 
Baring-Gould*e (Rev* S.) qrlgln and 
Development of Religions Beltof. 2 
vols. y, 6 d, each, 


Becker’s (W. A.) Gallns: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations, y, 6 d, 

Becker’s (W. A.) Oharicles : or. Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. y, 6 d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma-* 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
y, 6 d. 

Brassey ’8 (Lady) A Voyage in the * flnn- 
beam ’. With 66 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Clodd’s (B.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. WithyyIUus- • 
trations. 3^. 6 d. 
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The Silver Library — continued. 


3nybftar« V* J.) and Howson’s 
(V«ry Rev. J. B») Lifa and Epistles of 
Bt. Paul. With 46 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
:)oudairs (L.)Begd<^N All ; a N ovel. y. 6 d. 
^oyle*s (A. Conan) Hloah Clarke Tale 
of Monmouth’s ^bellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3^. 6<f. 

>oyla*s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar« and other Tales, y. 6d. 

loyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations, $s, td, 

loyle’B (A. Conan) The Stark Mnnro 
lietters. y. 6d, 

Hondo’s (A. A«) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, za vols. 
31. 6d, each. 

i'ronde^s (J. A.) The Bngllsb In Ireland. 

3 vols. 105 . 6d, 

froude*s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. 6 d> 

froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d, 
?ronde* 8 (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each, 
j^oude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
35, 6d. 

j^eude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History jof his Life. 

I 79 S-J 835 - 3 vols. 75. 
x834-f8dz. 3 vols. 75. 

Proude *8 ( J. A.) Cassar : a Sketch. 35. 6d, 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Ooeai^a ; or, England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6rf, 

Fronde’s ( J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 

boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6d, 

Glelg’s (Rev. G. B.) Ufe of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6 d, 
Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George lY., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols, 35. 6d, each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 
Hazard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. 

With 30 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quart toh, 
V.C. ; a Tale of Country Life. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 39 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 
Hcvggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 31. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.^ Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Montesuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 35 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
l^aggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With z6 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the>|dly. With 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With z 6 Illus- 
trations. 31. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Ulus. 35. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6d, 
Helmholts’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Boientiflo Subjects, With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6d» each. 
Hornung’s (B. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
35. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
JefferleB*(R.)The Story of My H^rt : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6flf. 
Jelferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 35. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Ulus. ar. 6d, 
Jefferies* (R.) Wood Ma^o: a F^able. 
35. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 - 8 . 6 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Knight’ 8 (E. F.)TheCruiBe of the * Alerte * : 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 3 Maps and 33 Illustrations. 
35. 6d, 

Knight’s (E. F.)¥niere Three Empires 
Meet ; a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d 

Knight’s (B. F.) The «Falcon’ on the 
Baltic. With Map and ix Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d, 

KcMtlln’s ( J.) Life of Luther. With 63 
Illustrations, &c, 35, 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Bketehes. aa Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d, 

Laj^s (A.) A llonk of Fife. With 13 
Illustrations. 35. 6d, 
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The Silyer continued. 


Lang’s (A.) Onstom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief, y. 6rtf. 
Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and 
Common-Bense* With a New Pre- 
face. 3/. 6^. 

LeesCJ* A.) and Clutterbuok’s (V.J.)B.O* 
1887 , A Ramble in British Colnmbla. 
With Maps ^d 75 Illustrations. 3J. 6<f. 
Macaulay’s (iLord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration. 31. td , 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
ing. 35. 6d , • 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. a vols. 7i. 

Marshman’s (J. 0 .) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Hayelook. v* 

Meri vale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3^. 6d , ea. 
Merriman’s (H. B«) Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. 3^. 6d . 

Mill’s (J. B.) Political Economy. 3^. 6d , 
Mill’s (J. 8.) Bystem of Logic. 35. 6d , 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
35. 6d. 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 

Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3J. 6d . 

PhlUlpps-Wolley’s ( 0 .) Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3^. 6d . 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3J. 6d . 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 31. 6d . 

Cookery, Domestic 

Aoton.--MoDERN Cookery. Hy Eliza ; 
Acton, With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8 vo. . 4s , 6d . 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OP their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy, Fcp, 

8vo., IS, 6d. 

The « Maternal Mamagement op 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp, 8vo., IS. 6d . I 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. Crown 
8 vcs, 3.r. 6d , 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Bans than 
Ours. y. 6d . • 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3r. 6d , 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Soienoe* 3.^. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. $ s . 6d , 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Soienoe for 
I Leisure Hours. First Series. 3.^. 6^. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6(i. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. Hy 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Cloud, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ran yard. With Illustra- 
tions. y . 6d , 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

y , 6d , 

Smith’s (R. Boiworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians* With Maps, Plans. 

&c. y. 6 d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations, y . 6d , 
Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde ; with other 
Fables. 35. 6 d. . ^ 

Sfeyenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 

The Wrong Box. 3^. 6 d. • 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
I (Fanny van d^(Irlft)More New Arabian 

I Nights. — 'I'he Dynamiter. 3^. 6 d. 

\ Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf : a Romance, y. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations, y . 6d , 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
II Illustrations, y , 6d . c 

Management, fto. 

De SsUs (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., z.r. 6d . 

Dogs; a Manual for Amateurs. Fco. 
8vo., xj. 6 d, 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is, 6d , 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Pep. 8vo., zj. 6 d. • 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, &o . — continued. 


De Sails (Mrs.) — continued ^ 

Drinks X la Mods. Fcp. 8vo. » u. 6<f. 
Entries X la Mode, Fcp. ?vo. , is , 6d , 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. , i.r. 6d , 

Gardening X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables, is , 6d , 

Part II. Fruits, is , td . 

National Viands X la Mode, Fcp. 
8vo. , IS , 6d . 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d , 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is . 6d , 

Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. , I j. 6d , 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. . is , 6d . 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS , 6d , 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is , 6d , 


De Sails (Mrs.) — conHnuett 
Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS, 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo. , is . 6d , 

Xjear.— Maigrb Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6xxid., 2s, 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W, H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo. , 2s . 6d , 

Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I , The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., as , 6d . 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown 8vo, as , 6d . 

A Handbook for Mothers; being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, togethei 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
[ of Infants. Cr. 8vo., as , 6d , 


Miscellaneotis and Critical Works. 


Alllnaham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By WILLIAM Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8y. (Vols. i and a, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund) .Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5;. 



3 vols. Crown 8vo., ss , 6d , each. 


Barlng-Qould.— Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo. , 3s , 6d , 


Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
. With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s , 6d , 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.*). 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO - 
GICAL WORKS , p . 32 , 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d , 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d , 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo.. 31. 6d , 

East Coa^t Days and Memories. 

Crown 8vo. , y , 6d . 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d , 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3J. td . 

Lessons OF Middle Age. Cr.8vo.,3r.6fl^. 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo. , 3J. 6d . each. 

OuK Homely Comedy: and Tragedy. 
Crown 8iro. , 3J. 6d . 

Recreations of a Country Parson, 

Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d , each. 




